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ARTICLE I.* 


READJUSTMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. 


1. Recent Inquiries in Theology, by eminent English Clergymen ; 
being ‘“‘ Essays and Reviews.” Third American, from the second 
London edition. With an Appendix. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Rev. Freperick H. Hepae, D.D. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 
1861. 

2. Tracts for Priests and People. By various writers. Boston: 
Walker, Wise & Co. 1862. 

8. Aids to Faith; a series of Theological Essays. By several 
writers. Being a Reply to “ Essays and Reviews.” Edited by W11- 
LrAM THompson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1862. 

4. Replies to “‘ Essays and Reviews.”’ By the Rev. C. E. M. Goul- 
burn, D. D., Rev. H. J. Rose, B. D., Rev. C. A. Heurtley, D. D., Rev. 
W. J. Irons, D. D., Rev. G. Rorison, M. A., Rev. A. W. Haddan, B. 
D., Rev. Charles Wordsworth, D. D. With a Preface by the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford, &&. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1862. 

5. Bunsen’s Biblical Researches. 

6. The Westminster Review. 


Tere has never been a period in the world when the men 
who, by talent, learning or position, have it in their power to 
form public opinion on great questions of morals and religion, 





* We owe our readers an apology for the great length of our first article in 
this number of the Review. The article is of such a eharacter that we could 
find no convenient place for dividing it, and the subject is one, we think, whieh 
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. _ had A mere simportant work to perform than now. The old 
: T opinions’ whink ehave so long influenced mankind are to be ad- 
justed to this age. Opinions and doctrines are of importance, 
not merely as they are in themselves, but as they are adjusted 
to an existing order of things; as they displace old customs, 
opinions, and laws, and introduce new ones; as they convulse 
an age by violence, or influence it in a gentle manner; as they 
retard the movements of society, or help it on in its develop- 
ments. Opinions and doctrines are not lifeless things. Creeds 
in religion and philosophy, however abstract they may be, are 
not like well-arranged specimens, duly labelled, in a cabinet 
of minerals; or like stuffed birds and animals; or like fos- 
sil geological specimens in an Academy of Natural Sciences. 
They are like the sunlight and the dew; the wind, and the storm; 
the vital forces moving through nature, and forming the living 
specimens of mosses and ferns, of animalcule and worms, of 
trees and fishes, of birds and men of any single generation. 

In every new age there is some modification to be made of 
old opinions and doctrines on all subjects. New facts are dis- 
covered; new thoughts are stricken out by some mind of un- 
common power; old opinions and doctrines are seen to be erro- 
neous, in whole or in part, and are to be modified so as to be 
. brought into conformity to truth, or to be suffered to pass away 
altogether. The world drops them in its progress, or recon- 
structs and readjusts them. There are few doctrines in the 
world now which are precisely like the opinions held by the sages 
of Greece; there are few which are precisely like those of the 
Hebrew prophets; there are few which could be expressed ac- 
curately in the formulas which would have been used by the 
schoolmen in the middle ages, or which were used by the lead- 
ers in the Protestant Reformation. The old books of geogra- 
phy, of philosophy, of medicine, of anatomy, of astronomy, of 
chemistry, have passed away, and are referred to only as mark- 





has an immediate claim to public attention. While we would hope that the 
entire article may be found to be readable, we feel constrained to let such of 
our readers as might have preferred to have had it divided, divide it for them- 
selves, and reserve such a part of it as they may choose to be read on the 


issuing of our next number. We shall not often offend in this respect.— 
Eprrors. 
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ing historic periods, not as"accurate statements of science; the 
present age, in its progress, an ever-flowing stream, is leaving 
multitudes of treatises in mental philosophy, and even in the- 
ology, where the works of Galen and Hippocrates are in re- - 
spect to medicine; of Strabo and Mela in respect to geogra- 
phy ; of Ptolemy in respect to astronomy. 

The readjustment of opinions and doctrines may be accom- 
plished silently, or it may be by violence. Most of the changes 
in nature are so silent as to be unobserved at the time, caused 
by the sunlight, by gentle seasons, by the dew, and by the mild 
falling rain; but deluges, earthquakes and storms are employed, 
also, in the adjustments of nature, and in the revolutions of 
things. Most of the changes in the old geological periods of 
the earth were made by violent convulsions; not a few such 
occur even amidst the movements of a more advanced and set- 
tled order of things. 

In most changes, whether violent or mild, there is a shock, 
greater or less, to the existing order of things. A machine 
may be made to move with almost no jar or perceptible fric- 
tion, but a change, introducing a new principle, can be intro- 
duced only by a readjustment, and not always without peril to 
the existing arrangements. In religion great changes may be 
introduced by the quiet development of thought; in morals, by 
carefully adjusting new principles to the old system; in poli- 
tics, by a change quite in accordance with constitutional prin- 
ciples, as changes in the world of nature are made by sunlight 
and dew; but changes on each of these subjects may be made 
by violent agitation of the public mind, as in the ‘‘ Reforma- 
tion” in religion, or by revolutions in politics, as changes are 
made in nature by earthquakes and storms. But even when 
most quietly made—when most entirely in accordance with set- 
tled laws and constitutional principles, they do not often occur 
without a shock, more or less severe, to the very constitution 
of things themselves. A few amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States have been made in a way entirely consti- 
tutional, and with no perceptible shock; not many more could 
be made now, even for the purpose of adjusting it to the exist- 
ing state of things in our country, without peril to the Consti- 
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tution itself, and to all the great interests which it was framed 
to protect. As if the framers of the Constitution foresaw that 
changes in future times must be made; as if they foresaw that 
they would be made by the violence of revolution if provision 
was not made for a peaceful adjustment of our institutions to 
what might be the state of things in future years; as if they 
hoped that, by quiet and constitutional changes made from 
time to time, all such peril of revolution might be avoided, they 
incorporated into the instrument itself an arrangement for such 
a peaceful change, and up to a recent period our land has been 
a land of peace, while it has been eminently a land of develop- 
ment and progress, under these constitutional arrangements. 
Whether such changes could now be made, however, as are de- 
manded in the progress of things after the lapse of the greater 
part of a century in the most remarkable period of the world 
for progress, without convulsion, revolution, and ruin to the 
existing order of things, is THE great question which is to be 
settled at the present time. 

No provisions for amendments and readjustment, applicable 
to all cases it would seem, could be made in the operations of 
nature; none, it would seem, could be introduced into the church, 
into Christianity. Nature could not be made to work so quietly 
and calmly that storms and tempests, earthquakes and wars, 
could be dispensed with; and the Church could not be so framed 
that the great changes which might be demanded to adjust it 
to an existing state of things in future times could be accom- 
plished without such convulsions as occurred in the transition 
from Judaism to Christianity—from Paganism, in the Roman 
Empire, to the establishment of the Gospel—from the dominion 
of the Papacy, in later times, to the prevalence of the doctrines 
of the Protestant Reformation. 

The men who are the authors of the first work whose title 
we have placed at the head of this article—a work published 
in England, under the very general title of ‘ Essays and Re- 
views,” and in our country, under the title of “ Recent Inqui- 
ries in Theology,’”—have addressed themselves, each one in 
his own sphere, without a previous understanding of the de- 
signs of the others, to the work of readjusting Christianity, 
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and of adapting it to the wants of this age. Their work is of 
the more importance, as it is the production of seven independent 
minds, without having associated together avowedly for the pur- 
pose; and since it happens that, when the results of their sepa- 
rate and independent thinking are brought together, they seem 
to form parts of one plan. The seven writers aim at one end; 


‘they pursue one mode of investigation; they see the same 


things to be accomplished; they have the same views of what 
is to be done, and they would reach the same result. The sys- 
tem which they would substitute in the place of that which has 
been received in the Church, and to which, as members of the 
Established Church of England, they have all expressed their 
assent, would be a system in itself, quite distinct from the 
existing system, and as homogeneous as if it had been the 
production of one mind. The volume, therefore, has this inci- 
dental importance, that it indicates an undercurrent of thought 
and feeling extensively pervading the public mind in the Esta- 
blished Church in England, if not in the religious mind of Eng- 
land generally, of which this book, or this collection of inde- 
pendent Essays, is the exponent. There might be, from any- 
thing in the book itself, but slight cause of alarm, and it might 


have but a slight claim to public attention, if it were the pro- 


duction of one mind; its principal claim to attention is the fact 
that it is an indication of a wide-spread state of feeling and 
mode of reasoning which has found a simultaneous expression 
in this form. 

The authors of the Essays are seven in number, all English 
“‘Churchmen,” and most of them occupying conspicuous sta- 
tions. Two of them are Professors in the University of Ox- 
ford; one is a Professor in St. David’s College, in Wales; one 
is a successor of the late Dr. Arnold, in the headship of Rugby 
School. The names of two others, Messrs. Jowett and Row- 
land Williams, are known to not a few American readers in 
connection with a volume of “Theological Essays,” edited, 
four years since, by Professor Noyes, of Cambridge University. 
One, the author of the first Essay in the book, the Rev. Frede- 
rick Temple, D. D., occupies the important position of Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to the Queen, as well as being Head Master 
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of Rugby School. And another, Baden Powell, Professor of 
Geometry in the University of Oxford, who has died since the 
“‘ Essays”’ were first published, had secured a wide reputation. 
both as a man of science and of sacred learning. It is claimed 
of these men, in the edition of the work republished in this 
country, that these Essays ‘‘represent a new era in Anglican 
Theology. The topics here discussed are handled with a frank- 
ness, a breadth, and a spiritual heroism long unknown to ec- 
clesiastical England. The sincerity which speaks in them recalls 
the better days of a church which, in Catholic ages, and as a 
branch of Catholic Christendom, could boast such names as 
John Scotus, Anselm, Duns, Alexander of Hales, and Roger 
Bacon, and which numbers a More and a Cudworth among her 
Protestant divines.”* 

The spirit and tendency of the Essays, and the importance 
to be attached to the labors of the ‘‘ Essayists,” in the estima- 
tion of the American editor, are expressed in the following lan- 
guage, in commending the work to the patronage and attention 
of the Christian public in this country: 


“The life of Anglican theology is mew represented by such men 
as Powell and Williams and Maurice and Jowett and Stanley. Its 
strain and promise are apparent in these Essays. 

“The term ‘Broad Charch’ has been used to designate the new 
phase of ecclesiastical life, whose characteristics are breadth and free- 
dom of view, an earnest spirit of inquiry and resolute criticism, 
joined to a reverent regard for ecclesiastical tradition and the common 
faith of mankind. The spirit of this theology is at once progressive 
and conservative; careful of all essential sanctities, careful also of the 
rights of the mind, of the interests of science and the ‘liberty of 
prophesying;’ carefully adjusting old views with new discoveries, 
transient forms with everlasting verities; regarding symbols and 
‘ Articles’ as servants of thought, not as laws of thought; as imper- 
fect attempts to articulate truth, not as the measure and gauge of 
truth. 

‘“‘ Rationalistic it is, inasmuch as it is Protestant; for of Rational- 
ism, the only alternative is Rationalism. Yet assuming in Christianity 
itself the perfection of reason, and believing that the truest insight in 
spiritual things is where the human intellect, freely inquiring, encoun- 
ters the Holy Ghost, and that such encounter is afforded by the Gos- 
pel, it goes about to analyze and interpret, not to gainsay or destroy; 
reverently listening, if here and there it may catch some accents of 





* Introduction to the American Edition, p. x. 
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the Eternal Voice amid the confused dialects of Scripture, yet not 
confounding the latter with the former; expecting to find in criticism, 
guided by a true philosophy, the key to revelation; in revelation, the 
sanction and condign expression of philosophic truth.” — Pp. xiii. xiv. 

The titles of the articles in the volume are as follows: The 
Education of the World; Bunsen’s Biblical Researches; The 
Study of the Evidences of Christianity; The National Church; 
The Mosaic Cosmogony; Tendencies of Religious Thought in 
England; and The Interpretation of Scripture. 

It is not our purpose now to state the doctrines which are 
laid down in the volume on these subjects, or to examine the 
arguments by which they are supported. This would require 
much more space than could be devoted to the subject in the 
pages of a Review, and it is not necessary to our design. To 
some of those doctrines and arguments we shall have occasion 
to refer, as illustrating the point which we have indicated as 
the general subject of our Article, “The Readjustment of 
Christianity.” 

It will be seen, at once, from the bare enumeration of the 
titles of the articles, that they suggest the principal topics 
which have been brought into notice by the contact of Chris- 
tianity with this age, or as it touches the principal points which 


constitute the characteristics of this age on physical science, 


mental philosophy, and religious thought. It is on these points 
mainly that Christianity has come into contact with this age; it 
is here that the principal warfare in regard to the Bible is to be 
waged; it is here eminently that those who are preparing to be 
the future defenders of Christianity are to be armed, if they are 
properly armed, for the work which they have to do in their 
generation. How much of Christianity is to be retained, as 
Christianity has been commonly understood; how many of the 
older views, if any, on the past duration of the world, on inspi- 
ration, on the origin of the race, on the interpretation of the Bi- 
ble, on the subject of miracles especially, are to be defended 
still, and to constitute the Christianity of future times; how 
many, if any, of the views heretofore held in the Church, and 
embodied in creeds and confessions, are to be sloughed off in the 
development of a purer and more healthful Christianity ; and, in 
the mean time, how much of obligation remains in regard to 
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doctrines in the Church, by those who have solemnly expressed 
their assent to articles framed in other times and now regarded 
as inconsistent with the real truth, are questions of great inte- 
rest and of great importance in this age, and are likely to call 
forth more inquiry than any other subjects which occupy the 
attention of the religious world. The authors of these “ Essays 
and Reviews” believe that great changes are to occur in these 
respects, and that the Christianity of future times will vary 
materially, on all the points above indicated, from the past; 
and quite independently of each other, and yet by some per- 
vading feeling in the religious community suggesting simulta- 
neously the discussion of these topics, they have given them- 
selves to the task of thus readjusting Christianity, or adapting 
it to the present age. 

They are not alone. In almost every department of science 
and literature, contributions are furnished to the work. Our 
own country, in such works as those of Messrs. Gliddon and 
Nott, we fear in some of the speculations of Agassiz, and in 
the works of the late Theodore Parker, is doing not a little in 
lending its aid to this undertaking; and if the warm commenda- 
tion of the Editor of the American edition, to which we have 
already adverted, be, as it may without unfairness be pre- 
sumed to be, an expression of the prevailing feelings in the 
literary and scientific circles especially connected with the 
Unitarian denomination in Boston and Cambridge, we may 
‘regard the positions taken in this volume as expressing views 
which Unitarians in our country wish to sustain and propagate, 
and as representing opinions which they themselves hold, and 
which they wish to commend to those connected with the church 
as the form of Christianity which they are to be exhorted to 
embrace under the readjustment of the system. 

In the Established Church of England, also, it is known that 
these seven men are, by no means, alone in the effort to read- 
just the system of Christianity to the prevalent views of 
science and of mental philosophy. It is even alleged’ that 
the entire ‘* Broad’’ Church party in the Established Church 
find in these views what substantially represents their own opi- 
nions, and that, although not formally and avowedly, yet they 
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are really and practically fellow-laborers in the work of thus 
readjusting the Christian system, and adapting it to these times. 
A most malignant testimony in this respect, though, in the pre- 
sent instance, probably not wholly unjust, may be found in a 
work which we shall soon notice more particularly, the West- 
minster Review. It relates to the existing state of feeling in 
the Established Church, and the effect of the teaching of those 
who are represented in that church by such men as Mr. Mau- 
rice, Mr. Kingsley, and Mr. Llewelynn Davies. We copy a 
portion of the statement on this subject in the number for Ja- 
nuary, 1862: 


“But the heresies which most frighten the representatives of 
the old theology exist within the church pale, and have a certain 
odor of sanctity, seeing that they are taught by men on whom the 
hands of the successors of the Apostles have been laid. Mr. Mau- 
rice is dangerous and heterodox, clearly unsound on the Trinity, 
though he defends the Athanasian creed, has Alexandrian notions 
about the Son of God rather than Anglican, has more faith in the 
heart and conscience than the Articles relating to natural depravity 
will warrant, and is altogether too charitable to believe in the perdi- 
tion of the heathen or the everlasting ruin of anybody; but still he 
is an episcopally ordained clergyman, chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
rector of St. Peter’s. Mr. Kingsley’s illogical humanity, and Mr. 
Llewelynn Davies’ mild doses of heretical doctrine, in the sweet dis- 
guise of orthodox-sounding language, administer shocks of about equal 
force to different types of men. Muscular Christians would not com- 
plain if the new Professor of History at Cambridge were more careful 
to keep within the limits of the Prayer-book than he was about to do 
at Eversley. Hypatia was bad company for him, and the Chartist 
and skeptical Alton Locke would corrupt the strictest rector in the 
Diocese of Exeter itself. The congregation of Christ church, Mary- 
lebone, may discover an unexpected coincidence between their minis- 
ter’s teachings and those of men who thirteen times a year are stated 
to perish everlastingly. He asserts that no doctrine of vicarious satis- 
faction is to be found in the Prayer book, though he condescends not 
to prove it. Evangelical believers are led away by his evident ear- 
nestness and piety; and as much of the well-worn phraseology of the 
pulpit falls gratefully on their ears, they scarcely know it is prohibited 
music to which they listen, until they have become partners in guilt 
by applauding, and heard the warning howl of the watchful Cerberus 
outside. The ‘Essays and Reviews’ are both worse and better than 
all that have gone before. They are free from Mr. Maurice’s strange 
freaks of Biblical criticism, and are plain and comprehensible when he 
is confused and lost in a mud which he fondly imagines is a deep 
water. They are more scientific, thorough, and consistent, than Mr. 
Kingsley, and set Mr. Davies the brave example of dispensing with 
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many forms of speech when they have long since parted with the 
meaning of them. But the church of England, practically more Catho- 
lic than its founders ever dreamt when they insisted on calling it the 
Holy Catholic Church, includes them all, and others also, whose name 
is legion. High, Low, Hard, and Broad sections find a home in it, 
manage to pronounce its Shibboleth with a correct accent, and to see 
their own theories in its Articles. The two former tilted at one ano- 
ther a /’outrance a few years back; and the third, indifferent to dis- 
putes about candlesticks and surplices, sneered at transcendentalism, 
and thought German decidedly the farthest removed of all the dialects 
of Babel from the primitive language of Paradise. Now, the three 
make common cause against the fourth, and will permit nothing to be 
Anglican which is latitudinarian. And while the clergy are fighting, 
what are the laity doing? Is the beginning of the end coming for 
them, or are they content to listen to the clang of battle without 
taking part in it? So far as the thoughtful members of the working 
classes are concerned, we propose to mention some facts and draw 
some inferences. 

“The reputedly saving ideas of theology were long ago banished 
from literary and scientific minds. It may be that the ancient words 
are still occasionally uttered on the Sunday, but they mean no more 
than a modern song to Bacchus, or oath by Jove. When Humboldt 
significantly said that he was of the religion of all men of science, he 
was perhaps mistaken in imagining that all Savans were like himself. 
But, in the main, Biblical orthodoxy is as dead to them as it was to 
him.” , 

Germany has, of course, furnished more laborers in the work 
of adjusting the Bible to the wants of the present age than any 
other nation. We are not insensible, we trust, to the obliga- 
tions of sacred literature in this age to Germany. We are not 
about to indulge in any language of sweeping condemnation of 
the influence of German criticism on theological opinions. We 
should forget our own training, and the results of the studies 
of a life not now brief, if we refused, at any time, the tribute 
of a grateful expression of what we owe to German labor and 
patience, in the knowledge of the language of the Bible; in 
correct views of the principles of interpretation; in the means 
of illustrating the sacred volume; in the knowledge of words, 
and phrases, and customs, and laws, that tend to throw light 
on the sacred volume. Meagre and sad would have been all 
the attainments which a man could have made in sacred lite- 
rature, in the age in which we have lived, if he had trusted 
to English or Scottish learning on these subjects. Except 
in the compilations of Thomas Hartwell Horne, of little ori- 
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ginal value—in the labors of Herbert Marsh, of real value— 
and in the more recent work of Conybeare and Howson, on 
the life of St. Paul, the only very respectable contribution to 
sacred literature which England, with all its rich endowments 
in sacred learning, has produced in the present age, the Bri- 
tish Isles have made no marked progress in sacred learning, 
and have produced little which the world “will not willingly 
let die.’’ It is to Germany that the world is indebted for the 
real progress which has been made in sacred learning in the 
nineteenth century. 

But while such tributes are due to Germany by all who love 
sacred learning, it is not to be denied that no small part of the 
speculations of the German mind on subjects connected with 
revealed theology, and on subjects connected with mental phi- 
losophy, have tended to unsettle the faith of mankind in truths 
that were long regarded as established, and on points essential 
to the maintenance of faith in God, in his word, and in his 
providential and direct agency in human affairs. Not a little 
of that which threatens to shake the foundation of faith in 
England had come from ‘Christian’ Germany, not from ‘infidel’ 
France; no small part of that which has found an utterance in 
our own country in the writings of Theodore Parker and his 
fellow-laborers, is but a reproduction of what is found in Ger- 
man writers; and all, or nearly all, in the work before us, the 
“ Recent Inquiries in Theology,” that has tended to shake the 
Anglican faith in the truths of revelation, is but an echo of 
sentiments uttered in Germany, and an illustration of a mode 
of thinking on sacred subjects, and dealing with established 
truths, derived from the land of Wolf, Hegel, and Kant. 

Among the Germans who have done most to commend this 
mode of treating sacred subjects, and who have contributed 
most to unsettle the foundations of faith in England as it was held 
in the Reformation, as it is found in the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and as it has been maintained by the great body of the English 
people in the Establishment and among Dissenters, we are dis- 
posed to place the late Chevalier Bunsen. His rank, his ta- 
lents, his statesmanship, his great learning, his remarkable so- 
cial qualities, and his residence in England for a succession of 
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years, gave him an influence there perhaps never before con- 
ceded to any literary foreigner. The effect of that influence 
is seen, in some degree, in the second article in the work be- 
fore us, entitled “‘Bunsen’s Biblical Researches.” The results 
of these “ Researches,”’ as stated in the article, and which are 
esteemed of so much value by the author of the article, the 
“‘ Vice-Principal and Professor of Hebrew, St. David’s College 
Lampeter,” are said to be “that he has vindicated for the 
civilized kingdom of Egypt, from Menes downward, an anti- 
quity of nearly four thousand years before Christ,” (p. 61;) 
that he “could not have vindicated the unity of mankind, if 
he had not asked for a (vast) extension of time, whether his pe- 
tition of twenty thousand years,” (which he actually did de- 
mand,) “be granted or not,” (p. 61, 62;) that the traditions of 
Babylon, Sidon, Assyria, and Troy, are brought to illustrate 
and confirm, though to modify our interpretation of Genesis ;” 
that is, that “our deluge takes its place among geological phe- 
nomena—no longer a disturbance of law from which nature 
shrinks, but a prolonged play of the forces of fire and water, 
rendering the primeval regions of North Asia uninhabitable, 
and urging the nations to new abodes,” (p. 65, 66;) that “In 
the half-ideal, half-traditional notices of the beginnings of our 
race, compiled in Genesis, we notice the combination of docu- 
ments, and the recurrence of barely consistent genealogies,”’ (p. 
64;) “that the firmness of Bunsen is shown by his relegating the 
long lives of the first patriarchs to the domain of legend, or of 
symbolical cycle, conceiving that the historical portion begins 
with Abraham, when the lives became natural, and informa- 
tion was nearer,” (p. 54;) that “in the passage of the Red Sea 
the description may be interpreted with the latitude of poetry,” 
(p. 65;) that “our author believes St. Paul because he under- 
stands him reasonably,” (p. 98;) that “he” (Bunsen,) ‘could 
not state original sin in so exaggerated a form as to make the 
design of God altered by the first agents in his creation, or to 
destroy the notion of moral choice and the foundation of 
ethics;”’ and that “the fall of Adam represents with him, 
ideally, the circumscription of our spirits in limits of flesh and 
time, and practically the selfish nature with which we fell from 
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the likeness of God, which should be fulfilled in man,” (p. 98.) 
The entire spirit of Bunsen’s writings on theology is expressed 
by a question asked by himself, ‘“‘ How long shall we bear this 
FICTION of an external revelation?” (p.103;) to which, in the 
volumé before us, the Rev. “ Rowland Williams, D.D., Vice- 
Principal and Professor of Hebrew in St. David’s College, 
Lampeter,” replies with the severe and withering rebuke, 
‘‘ There are some who think his language too vehement FOR 
GooD TASTE,”’ (p. 103:)—a reply worthy of the best days of the 
martyrs. 

Chevalier Bunsen was engaged, at the time of his death, in 
a work which he regarded as the principal work of his life, a 
“Revised Bible for the People.’”’ This work, two parts of 
which only had appeared at the time of his death, and of which 
Alexander Humboldt said: ‘I have formed the highest opinion 
of his Bibelwork,” (‘‘The Supernatural in relation to the Na- 
tural,” by Dr. McCosh, (p. 366,) was designed to be a book 
to be read by “the people;’’ * that is, in a popular Commen- 
tary, to convey down from the clouds of German rationalism to 
the common mind, such views as those to which we have referred 
in the Article of Dr. Williams, and which are scattered abun- 
dantly in the “Hippolytus,” and other writings of Bunsen. 
It was, perhaps, with reference to such an effect that Hum- 
boldt expressed his admiration of the ‘* Bibelwerk,”’ and it is 
this which gives so much point to a question by Dr. McCosh 
(“The Supernatural,” &c., p. 366,) “ Was he (Humboldt) re- 
joicing because he saw that it would further very different ends 
from those contemplated by Bunsen?’’ Who can tell what 
the effect of a popular Commentary—a Bibelwerk fiir die Ge- 
meinde—constructed on these principles, with the talent, the 
learning, and the fame of Bunsen; with the impression derived 
from the universal belief that he was a truly pious man—a be- 
lief which we are not disposed to call in question—would have 
had on the popular mind of Germany, and ultimately on the 
popular mind of England, where he was so well known, and so 
much beloved? 

We cannot, therefore, regard the death of the Chevalier 
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Bunsen, pure, and elevated, and learned as he was, as a cala- 
mity to the world. It is one of those cases where, in the lan- 
guage of Dr. Goodell, missionary at Constantinople, though 
employed by him with a different significancy from that which 
we give to the phrase, it is proper to say, ‘‘ Let us arise, and 
give thanks to God that good men may die.” For, the ground 
of rejoicing when a good man is taken from the earth, is 
not merely that he is redeemed and has gone to glory; not 
merely that another of our race has been rescued from sin, 
and death, and hell; not merely that another gem has been 
added to the Redeemer’s crown, to sparkle there with increasing 
brilliancy forever and ever: it is, not unfrequently, that a good 
man is removed from the world when, from some peculiarity of 
opinion and character, even in honest and well-meant efforts, 
he has been doing, and is doing, more harm than good; when 
a mingled power of good and evil is withdrawn from the world, 
in a case in which the good gives sanction to the evil, and in 
which the good that would be done would be more than over- 
balanced by the evil; or when a good man is embarked in an 
undertaking the end of which he cannot foresee, and when the 
ultimate results, if accomplished, would more than neutralize 
all the good which he has done in a long life. Indeed, it is a 
rare case in which the world does not gain something when 
a godly man dies. Few are the men whose character is such 
that their influence is wholly salutary and happy. Often, very 
often, it happens that a man who, on the whole, gives such evi- 
dence of piety that we cannot doubt that he has gone to hea- 
ven, holds such a form of belief, or is engaged in such plans, or 
by his position, wealth, rank, or learning, exerts such an influ- 
ence that the Church has little to hope from him except by his 
removal to heaven. 

Such a man, eminently, was the Chevalier Bunsen. We 
cannot, we would not doubt that he was a good man; that he 
was sincere and honest in his convictions and in hisaims. No 
one can doubt the reality of his great intellectual ability and 
his great learning. His rank, and his learning, and his high 
social qualities, as we have before remarked, fitted him to exert 
a wide influence over mankind. It is much, too, that he was 
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free from the grosser forms of error which abound in the world, 
and especially in the circles in which he moved; much, that he 
placed himself on the side of religion in the view of the ele- 
vated ranks of life; much, that his name can never be appealed 
to, in favor of open skepticism. But we should regard the 
completion of his ‘‘ Bible-work for the People,” on the princi- 
ples in which he commenced it, and which would have been 
continued if he had lived to carry it out to its completion, as 
one of the direst calamities which could have occurred to the 
world; for we can conceive of nothing more fitted to overthrow 
the foundations of faith among mankind than a commentary 
‘‘for the people’ on the Bible, with lax views of its inspiration, 
and with a practical and popular embodiment of the sentiments 
which are expressed in the volume before us. In fact, one of 
the most dangerous ‘‘ Essays” in the volume, is that of which 
his writings have been made the basis. Comparatively harm- 
less will be that volume as a volume of “Essays and Reviews,” 
alike in the Old World and the New, in the limited circulation 
witich it will be likely to have, and in the existence to which it 
is destined; but no one can calculate what would be the influ- 
ence of these sentiments if they were wrought into a popular 
commentary on the Bible, and if the Bible were to be explained 
on these principles. 

Our judgment of the Chevalier Bunsen may seem to be 
harsh, and in some quarters will be set down undoubtedly as 
bigotry and uncharitableness. It will be charged on “ ortho- 
doxy” or Calvinism, as a proof of its dark and bitter spirit; 
of its want of sympathy with liberal views, with the progress 
of mankind, and with the age in which we live. Beitso. We 
cannot help it if it is. But we are happy to confirm our view 
by the testimony of one who enjoyed an opportunity of form- 
ing an estimate of the character and influence of Chevalier 
Bunsen by a personal acquaintance with him; who had no 
prejudices to subserve; who was qualified and prepared to ap- 
preciate all that was noble, elevated, and pure in his character, 
and who, in recording the result of his impressions in regard to 
him, has uttered no word that tends to depreciate his character, 
or to do injustice to his great and generous qualities. We 
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refer to Dr. James McCosh, author of “The Typical Forms 
and Special Ends in Creation;” “The Divine Moral Govern- 
ment, Physical and Moral;’’ and ‘‘The Supernatural in rela- 
tion to the Natural.” In the Appendix to the last volume 
referred to, he has stated the impression which he derived from 
the “delightful intercourse’’ which he had with him “several 
hours every day for five successive days,” in August, 1858. 
From this, we make the following extracts :— 


“ He was now, in his retirement, to give to the world the views on 
all subjects, historical, philosophical, and theological, which had burst 
upon him in their freshness when he spent so many of his youthful 
years in Rome. I confess, however, that, deeply interested as I was 
in his speculations—as these came forth with such a warmth and ra- 
diance from his own lips—I had all the while an impression that he 
would require to live to an antediluvian age in order to commit all his 
theories to writing,—and also a very strong conviction that his views 
belonged to the past age rather than the present, and that some of 
them would not, in fact, promote the eause of religion which he had 
so much at heart. It ever came out, that he drew no distinction be- 
tween the natural and preternatural. He was a firm believer in mes- 
merism and clairvoyance (in favor of them he mentioned some circum- 
stances which seemed to me to have no evidential value,) and was apt 
to connect them with the inspiration of the writers of the Bible.’”—Pp. 
364, 365. 

‘On my reporting to Bunsen how kindly Humboldt had spoken of 
him, he said, ‘I am bringing out a certain portion of my Bibelwork 
before other parts which should come earlier, in order that it may fall 
under the eye of Humboldt ere he is removed from us.’ The way he 
said this showed the great love he had for Humboldt; and he intimated 
pretty plainly that he hoped the part of the Bibelwork to which he 
referred might help to draw Humboldt towards deeper religious con- 
victions.”’—P. 366. 

“ Whether any such end was accomplished, I have no means of know- 
ing. I have doubts as to whether the means were fitted to attain the 
object fondly desired. For Bunsen was already in a very ambiguous 
position in his own country. Respected and beloved by all—except 
the enemies of civil and religious liberty—bis speculations, philosophi- 
eal or theological, carried, I found, very little weight in Germany. 
The great divines of the orthodox school, while they loved him for 
his piety, just regretted the more that in his opinions as to the au- 
thenticity and inspiration of the Old Testament he was adhering to 
views which had been very prevalent in the earlier part of the century, 
but had been for years abandoned by all who had given their atten- 
tion to the subject. The rationalists, who, in the days of their strength, 
had hated Bunsen for his warm evangelical piety, were rejoicing, now 
that the tide was against them, that they had in him an unconscious 
auxiliary in their work of undermining the inspiration of the Bible,— 
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but they set no value whatever on his own speculations and opinions. 
His venerated name is being extensively used by the Rationalists of 
this country; it is right that they should know that he ever spoke of 
Rationalism in terms of strongest disapprobation and aversion, and he 
wished it to be known everywhere that he identified himself with the 
living evangelical piety of Britain. While Bunsen was able to retain 
his piety, in spite of the vagueness and wanderings of his speculative 
opinions, it is difficult to see how any young man trained in the creed 
left to Bunsen, could ever rise to a belief in the Saviour.” —Pp. 366, 
367. 

‘“‘T am able to say—what I believe I can say of no other with whom 
I had so much intercourse—that we never conversed during these five 
days, for ten minutes at a time, without his returning, however far he 
might be off, to his Bible and his Saviour, as the objects that were 
evidently the dearest to him.””—P. 368. 

‘The last day I passed with him was a Sabbath—a Sabbath indeed— 
for I never in all my life spent a more profitable day. In the fore- 
noon, I sat with him in his seat in the University Church, at Heidel- 
berg, where we had the privilege of listening to a powerful Gospel 
sermon from Dr. Schenkel. I spent the afternoon in his house, where 
he read to us in German, or‘in English translations, out of the fine 
old devotional works of his country, interspersing remarks of his own, 
evidently springing from the depths of his heart, and breathing to- 
wards heaven—to which I firmly believe, he has now been carried.” — 
P. 369. 


In noticing the efforts which are made to adjust Christianity 
to the present age, we cannot, of course, omit the influence of 
the “ Westminster Review.” That periodical, not professedly 
religious, and not openly infidel; not connected with any eccle- 
siastical establishment, nor pledged to the particular support of 
any, and not avowedly arrayed against any; not undertaken 
with a view to defend the Bible, and yet not pledged expressly 
or impliedly not to attack the Bible; projected apparently, 
and conducted with a purpose to represent the opinions of the 
age, and to record and help forward the progress of mankind, 
has, from the beginning, regarded with special interest the re- 
lation of Christianity to the world at the present time. Its 
aim is mainly scientific, rather than political; its purpose ra- 
ther to record the bearings of the discoveries of science, and 
the progress of literature, than to contend on the arena of meta- 
physics or theology. It is not a work professedly of sacred 
criticism, and it looks at theological opinions only as they bear 
on the existing state of things:—on the modification of old 
opinions ; on the changes which progress in sacred criticism and 
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science seem to be compelling mankind to make in their religious 
views. It hails with delight any change which either criticism 
or science compels men to make, or which may be so employed by 
the conductors of that journal as to compel them to make in the 
religious opinions which have been cherished and held sacred 
for ages. There are, in that periodical, two departments which 
seem to command all the talent and learning which are em- 
ployed in conducting the Review. The one is the body of 
the Review itself, where every thing that science can suggest 
is employed to undermine the foundations of faith, especially 
in those things in religion,where the “supernatural” is im- 
plied, or where the deductions of science seem to be inconsis- 
tent with miracles, and with the faith of former generations; 
the latter is what they call “Contemporary Literature,” in 
which all that is furnished by sacred criticism that can be made 
to bear on the subject, is employed for the same end. It is in 
this latter department of the “‘ Review” that the hope of suc- 
cess mainly depends. It is, in general, the most elaborate part 
of the work. It has the advantage of containing more infor- 
mation on the literature of the age than any other publication 
in the English language. It evinces great acquaintance with 
German Theological Literature, and with what religious litera- 
ture there is in France, and it is prompt to mark and record 
the result of any labors in either country, or in England or 
America, that will tend to unsettle the faith of mankind in mira- 
cles, in the inspiration of the Bible, or in ancient creeds. 
What would be the ultimate creed of the Westminster Re- 
view, if it should ever be settled and defined, or what would be 
the precise theological opinions of the world if science and 
criticism, under its guidance, had done all that they could do 
to adjust religion to this age, and this age to religion, it would 
be impossible to say. The points which have been settled in 
the estimation of that work and which are no longer spoken 
of gs doubtful; which are always referred to with the com- 
placency of those who feel that they have fixed points of 
belief, are such as the following: That the laws of nature are 
so fixed that miracles are impossible; that the prophecies were 
written after the events to which they refer: that the world is 
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much older than the Mosaic records make it; that man has 
been on the earth for thousands of years longer than those re- 
cords would allow; that there have been different centres of 
the origin of vegetable and animal life; that man in his ori- 
gin has followed the common laws in the development of “ Spe- 
cies’’ as indicated in the work of Dr. Darwin; that there are 
numerous mistakes, contradictions, and absurdities in the so- 
called sacred books of the Hebrews, and in the New Testament; 
that no scientific man can speak of the “ miracle”’ of Joshua in 
commanding the sun and moon to stand still as an actual fact; 
that the last books of “Isaiah” were written after the return 
from the exile, and the entire book of Daniel after the events 
which it seems to predict; and that all proper idea of inspira- 
tion in regard to the Bible is to be abandoned. On these, and 
kindred points, the Westminster Review no longer reasons. 
They are as much beyond the necessity of argument, as the 
doctrine of gravitation, or the laws of Kepler. 

The work which the Westminster Review has undertaken is, 
in @ great measure, peculiar to this age. Porphyry, in his 
day, had his field; Celsus his; Julian his. In neither case 
was it science or sacred criticism. It was ancient philosophy 
as then held, coming in contact with a new religion—Chris- 
tianity. They did their work well. They did all that acute 
philosophers of that age could do to prevent the progress of the 
new system. Volney had his field, sitting among the “ Ruins” 
of ages, to find out evidence that Christianity would decline 
also—so to extend the work of Ruin, that Christianity, after his 
time, might be numbered with the “Ruins” of the world. 
Paine had his field: by low ribaldry and abuse to attempt to 
drive religion from the world. Voltaire had his field: satire, 
learning, wit, philosophy. Paine and Voltaire did their work 
well, and have left nothing in their departments to be attempted 
in future times. Hume had his: by most subtle sophistry; by 
great calmness; by a spirit of apparent candor; by perplex- 
ing and involving a subject so as, even to this day, to exercise 
the ingenuity of the world to show where he was wrong, when 
all felt that he was wrong. And Hume has done his work 
well, and left nothing in the line of skepticism to be attempted 
in future times, for he has given employment, in detecting his 
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sophistry, to the great intellects of Reid, of Dugald Stewart, 
of Campbell, of Chalmers, and of Dr. ‘Thomas Brown—each one 
feeling that his predecessor has not satisfactorily shown where 
the sophism was; each one proposing a theory of his own; and 
all leaving us not guéte sure that the real secret of the sophis- 
try has been yet detected. Gibbon had his field, and well has 
he worked it. His province was history, and his investigations 
led him, a skeptic, over the entire period when Christianity, 
from the feeblest beginning, made its way over the Roman 
world, and “sat down on the throne of the Cesars;” when 
during the long and eventful period of the decline of the em- 
pire, Christianity was seen moulding society, directing wars, 
founding empires, modifying opinions, changing the arts of 
life, introducing revolutions into laws, manners, dress, dwell- 
ings, schools; when it controlled the government and influenced 
the people; when it founded monasteries and colleges; when 
it] poured its embattled legions in the Holy Land in fierce 
wars_of conquest. It was not the work of Gibbon to falsify 
history. It was not his to state as a fact what had never oc- 
curred, or to suppress a fact which had occurred. We believe 
that as a historian he was, in respect to this, among the most 
faithful of men. We do not believe that his skepticism—deep 
and bitter as it was—ever led him, in a single instance, to 
pervert or falsify a fact, however much it might be opposed to 
his own views on the subject of religion, or however much in- 
genuity it might require to escape from the legitimate conse- 
quences of the fact. Never, from the time of Thucydides down, 
has there-been a man more upright, stern, honest, unbending, 
in recording the facts of history. Asa skeptic in religion, it 
was his to show what could be done by a sneer, and well has 
he done that work. If that could have destroyed the credit of 
Christianity, the work would have been done by Gibbon. In 
that mode of endeavoring to undermine and destroy Chris- 
tianity, nothing more remains to be accomplished. 

The province of the Westminster Review is different from 
that of Porphyry, Celsus, and Julian; different from that of 
Volney and Paine; different from that of Voltaire, Hume, and 
Gibbon. None of those men, if, perhaps, we except Voltaire, 
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had any considerable claims to eminence in science; none of 
them understood the bearings of science on revelation as it is 
now presented to the world. None of those men, if, perhaps, we 
except Celsus and Porphyry, had any considerable knowledge of 
sacred criticism; none of them would have been able to urge 
the arguments against the established faith of the Christian 
world, which Bunsen could urge—which the writers of the 
‘Essays and Reviews’’ can urge—which the industry of the 
writers of the Westminster Review can collect from the abun- 
dant storehouse of German scholarship. The peculiar province 
of the Westminster Review, therefore, so far as its bearing on 
religion is concerned, is to show how far skepticism may be 
sustained by the discoveries in modern times in science, or how 
much may be done by those discoveries, ingeniously applied, 
in undermining the faith of the world in truths hitherto regard- 
ed as established. 

We are not to be surprised, therefore, at the favor with which 
the Westminster Review greeted the volume of “Essays and 
Reviews ”’ as a most important contribution in the cause which 
it is laboring to promote; and in regard to the book itself, and 
to the real position of the authors of the book before the world, 
it is a most ominous circumstance that the volume was hailed 
with so much satisfaction by the Westminster Review in Eng- 
land, and published with such a commendatory notice as we 
have referred to above, by the Unitarian press in this coun- 
try. In the Westminster Review for October, 1860, the vo- 
lume is reviewed in an Article bearing the title of “Neo- 
Christianity ;” a title itself indicating the view which is taken 
of the book, and justifying the title which we have placed at 
the head of our article as indicating the tendency of that and 
kindred works. As specimens of the manner in which the work 
is regarded by the Westminster Review, and as showing what 
is the real tendency of the volume, and also as showing the 
position of Unitarians in this country so far as they may be 
supposed to be represented by Dr. Hedge, the editor of the 
American Edition, we make the following extracts from the 
Westminster Review for October, 1860, No. CXLVI.:— 


“A book has appeared which may serve to mark an epoch in the 
history of opinion. The latest phase of religion at length has de- 
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veloped its creed. The vigor and the candor of this volume would 
raise it above the dust of theological strife; but its origin gives it a 
place in the record of religious thought. The subject, the form, and 
the authorship are all alike significant. It is no work of a single or 
isolated thinker; nor of unconnected thoughts upon secondary ques- 
tions. It is the combined work of several of the leaders of thought 
in our seminaries of religious and useful learning; and it deals (not 
without some method) with the central topic in which all religious in- 
quiry is now summed.up. In a word, it is a manifesto from a body 
of kindred or associated thinkers; if it be not rather an outline of the 
principles of a new school of English theology. But whatever be the 
intention of its authors, those who watch the progress of opinion must 
look upon its appearance, and still more upon its reception, as full of 
significance and instruction. When seven theologians, teachers and 
professors in our universities or schools, combine their strength to deal 
with the great questions of modern inquiry, the public may justly in- 


fer that it has a test of the progress of ideas within the pale of the- 


Church.” —P. 157. 

‘No fair mind can close this volume without feeling it to be at 
bottom in direct antagonism to the whole system of popular belief. 
They profess, indeed, to come forward as defenders of the creeds 
against attacks from without; but their hardest blows fall not on the 
assaulting, but on the resisting force. They throw themselves into 
the breach; but their principal care is to clear it from its oldest and 
stoutest defenders. In object, in spirit, and in method, in details no 
less than in general design—this book is incompatible with the reli- 
gious belief of the masses of the Christian public, and the broad prin- 
ciples on which the Protestantism of Englishmen rests. The most 
elaborate reasoning to prove that they are in harmony can never be 
anything but futile, and ends in becoming insincere. All attempts to 
show that these opinions are in accordance with Scripture, the Articles, 
the Liturgy, or the Church, have little practical value, and do no small 
practical harm. Such reasoning may ease the conscience of troubled 
inquirers; but is powerless to persuade the mass that ¢hat is after all 
the true meaning of that which they had been taught and have be- 
lieved. Just as their instinct repudiated the ingenious attempts of 
the Tractarian writers to build a semi-Romish system on the dogmas 
of their Church; just so it will revolt from any attempt, however sin- 
cere, to graft the results and the principles of rationalism on the po- 
pular Christianity of the day. Is the crumbling edifice of orthodoxy 
to be supported by sweeping away the whole of its substructure; and 
Christian divines taught cheerfully to surrender all that the most ex- 
acting criticism assails? The mass of ordinary believers may well ask 
to be protected from such friends, as their worst and most dangerous 
enemies. Is it reasonable to suppose, that at this time of day the 
Christian world will consent to reconsider the whole of its positions; 
to develop its cardinal doctrines into new forms, and to remodel the 
whole structure of belief upon an improved theory? Will the com- 
plicated and time-worn mechanism bear so radical a repair? Can its 
pieces be reset and placed in new relations, and the rusted medizeval 
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time-piece be restored into the shape of a modern watch? Has it 
been all a mistaken rendering that men have been believing so long? 
Is theology then due to a mere confusion of terms? Can religion be 
set right by sounder canons of interpretation, and the mystery of the 
unknown cleared up by a more accurate scholarship? Of one thing 
we may be quite sure, that the public can never be persuaded to make 
a trial of the process. They, at any rate, will never be brought to be- 
lieve that the Bible is full of errors, or rather untruths; that it does 
not contain authentic or even contemporary records of facts, and is a 
medley of late compilers; and yet withal remains the Book of Life, 
the great source of revealed truth, the standard of holiness, purity, 
and wisdom. Yet all this our Essayists call upon them to admit, in 
the very name of Revelation and for the honor and glory of the Bible 
itself. Let our authors beware of such excessive candor, and rest 
assured that when the public once begin to read their Bibles in that 
spirit, they will soon cease to read them at all, and that the Hebrew 
Scriptures wiil take their place upon the book-shelf of the learned, 
beside the Arabian and the Sanscrit poets. 

“Nor again is it a more hopeful scheme to preach to the congrega- 
tions in Chureh and Chapel, that the central notions of their creed, 
no less than the volume on which they are based, have been utterly 
misinterpreted and distorted; yet withal that the creeds must regain 
their influence under new forms, as the Scriptures, through their new 
expounders. The men and women around us are told that the whole 
scheme of salvation has to be entirely re-arranged and altered: Divine 
rewards and punishments; the Fall; original Sin; the vicarious penalty ; 
and Salvation by faith, are all, in the natural sense of the terms, re- 
pudiated as immoral delusions. Miracles, inspiration, and prophecy, 
‘In their plain and natural sense, are denounced as figments or exploded 
blunders. The Mosaic history dissolves into a mass of il!-digested 
legends, the Mosaic ritual into an Oriental system of priesteraft, and 
the Mosaic origin of the earth and man sinks amidst the rubbish 
of rabbinical cosmogonies. And yet all this is done in the name of 
orthodoxy, and for the glory of Christian truth. Nay, unwearied with 
destroying this great edifice of old belief, our writers enter upon the 
gigantic and incredible enterprise of rebuilding the whole again from 
its foundations, upon the same ground-plan, but with stronger walls ; 
and after forcing the simple believer to unlearn his well-conned creed, 
they sit down to teach it to him anew with altered words and remedelled 
phrases. An expurgated Bible resumes its place. Miracles, inspira- 
tion, and prophecy reappear under the old names with new meanings: 
the harmonious whole arises anew in loftier and softer outlines with 
the cardinal features—with a revised Atonement, a transcendental 
oa a practical Salvation, and an idealized Damnation.”—Pp. 158, 

9. 

“Of the spirit and tone of this book it is impossible to speak too 
warmly, nor in refusing to accept the final issue of its argument, would 
we be wanting in respect to the candor of its authors. ‘Amicus 
Plato;’ ‘they are our friends who have introduced this doctrine of 
ideology.’ But we cannot but point out the fatal moral aspect of this 
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new defence. The history of the defence of the Bible singularly and 
sadly resembles that of the defence of the Cosmogony. Exactly the 
same process is repeated: of constant retreat, ever-shifting positions, 
and industrious extenuation. Science steadily advances and covers 
the abandoned ground. The Catholic Church thought that the ‘round 
world was so fast it could not be moved.’ Then came Galileo. The 
Calvinist surrenders Joshua’s command; the orthodox Churchman 
speaks of the ‘ages,’ not the days of creation. Then a Buckland or 
a Miller surrenders the actual, but retains the ideal truth of the whole. 
Lastly, comes a broader Christian, who looks on the whole Hebrew 
cosmogony as an unscicntific invention. Step by step the Scripture 
is similarly surrendered. The parallel holds good in detail. First, 
the accuracy of trifling facts in narrative is doubted. Then prophecies 
become poetry, and glaring improbabilities are figures. Then candid 
Churehmen read many miracles and narratives in a spiritual light. 
Then come earnest, bold, and learned thinkers, like our essayists, who, 
laying down an entire scheme of history, make the Scripture fall into 
its place; and prodigally use every hypothesis of ‘vision,’ and ‘ide- 
ology,’ and partial ‘revelation,’ ‘the spiritual aspects of natural 
laws,’ and ‘the purposes of God in history,’ and all the well-known 
apparatus of elaborate and ingenious concordance.” —Pp. 172, 173. 

‘Our account of this book would be incomplete unless we were to 
point to the reception it has received. It has passed through two 
editions, it has been read and discussed within and without the Church, 
with the hesitation of reflection or the pleasure of surprise. Nowhere 
has there been seen or heard a sign of official repudiation. These 
professors, tutors, principals, and masters still hold their chairs and 
retain their influence. No authorized rebuke has been put forward. 
They have been left to the bark of the toothless watch-dogs of ortho- 
doxy. The authorities of the Universities are paralyzed, and incapable 
even of a protest. They have had the pain of seeing nearly all the 
brain and heart of their foundations ranged on the other side; they 
have issued an order of the day ‘to ignore so painful a subject.’ In 
the meantime, many of the younger members have received it with 
welcome and assent, many also with welcome, but with slight assent. 
Indeed, no one that knows the religious state of the Universities, could 
doubt that such a book would be eagerly welcomed, but welcomed 
only as a partial instalment. Few, perhaps, are aware how far the 
decay of belief extends beneath those walls. 

“Tt is the ablest, the sincerest and the best who feel their fuith 
giving way beneath them. The Church is losing now at once the best 
heads and the best hearts. It is character, influence and sympathy 
with mankind, which now mark those who stand aloof. Are not these 
seven authors worthy representatives of the best of their order? 
Others as high in place and influence have spoken less, but have not 
therefore thought less. Perhaps, if they have been silent, they have 
found it still more difficult tospeak. This volume draws a sad picture 
of the prevalence of intellectual doubt within those cloisters. That 
picture is far short of the reality. ‘Smouldering scepticism,’ indeed! 
When they are boneycombed with disbelief, running through every 
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phase from mystical interpretation to utter atheism. Professors, tu- 
tors, fellows, and pupils are conscious of this wide-spread doubt. In 
silence they watch and respect each other’s thoughts, and silently 
work out theirown. Above them sit unconscious dignities and powers 
vaguely condemning pantheism and neology, or piecing the articles 
together with scraps of accommodating texts. Such are those semi- 
naries of the Priesthood and the Church, and he who has passed 
through them has seen the circles of an intellectual purgatory. How 
long shall this last?”—P. 177. 

“The sense of despair, the shudder of the mind, the tearing up of 
dear associations, the agony of the family, have darkened the picture 
of every religious convulsion. It must be endured. Let every one 
with hearts and brains concur in the inevitable task. Let each who 
has thought and felt for himself, ask himself first what he does not be- 
lieve, and then, if wise or needful, avow it. Next let him ask him- 
self what he does believe, and pursue it to its true and full conclusions. 
Let violent attack be avoided, but the mask of conformity cast off. 
May no honest mind be disturbed, but hollow peace rejected. If we 
have spoken strongly, few of our readers are likely to be quite at rest, 
whilst many are being drawn towards a premature compromise. Let 
such reflect that no half-measures will succeed. Neither loose accom- 
modation nor sonorous principles will long give them rest. It is of 
as little use to surrender the more glaring contradictions of science as 
it is to evaporate a discredited doctrine into a few vague precepts. 
Religion, to regain the world, must not only be not contrary to science, 
but it must be in entire and close harmony with science. Not with 
one science: only, but with all. Not only must it have a place beside 
philosophy, morals, and politics; but it must guide and elevate all 
these. Religion, to have strength, must have a doctrine; and a doc- 
trine, to endure now, must embody the outgrowth of human thought. 
If it be not distinctly proved therefrom, it must at least flow from and 
sum up the whole. Its intellectual basis must be broad and unim- 
peachable. The highest efforts of the brain must guide the best 
promptings of the heart. That end will not be attained by our au- 
thors, by subliming religion into an emotion, and making an armistice 
with science. It will not be obtained by any unreal adaptation, nor 
by this, which is of all recent adaptations, at once the most able, the 
most earnest, and—the most suicidal.””—P. 178. 


* * * * * * 

It cannot be denied that the question whether a readjust- 
ment of Christianity, as adapted to this age of the world, is 
desirable, and whether it can be effected so as to save Chris- 
tianity itself—that is, so that the Bible, and the doctrines of 
the Bible, may retain the hold on the public mind which they 
have held in less scientific periods of the world, and which a 
book professing to be inspired should secure in the faith of 
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mankind, is THE great question of this age. If such a read-: 


justment is to be made, it is still a question how it is to be 
done; what is to be given up, and what retained; what is de- 
manded, and what is to be conceded; whether these men have 
so succeeded in their work that the true friends of religion will 
be compelled to receive the adjustment; whether the Chris- 
tianity to be left to the world is the system which the authors 
of the “Essays and Reviews” would bequeath to mankind, 
and which is to go down to future ages with the endorsement 
of the Westminster Review and the Unitarians of Massachusetts. 

It is not to be denied that any system of religion must be 
shaped very much by the characteristics of an age or country. 
While, as was shown in the leading Article in our January 
number, there is and must be in Christianity, as a revelation 
from God, that which is “ permanent,” and which must be as 
unchanging as God himself, it is also true that there is much 
in the system that may receive, in its application and develop- 
ment, different forms—forms that may give its religious cha- 
racter to a particular age or nation. Religion may put on an 
oriental or an occidental garb. It may appear in monastic 
seclusion, or it may be developed in the active and public life of 
the Church. It may be calm, contemplative, recluse; it may 
attach itself to the prevailing philosophy of the age; it may 
be developed in connection with the habits of thinking and the 
temperament of a people; it may receive its form under a cer- 
tain system of philosophy, and become embodied in creeds 
framed on the supposition that that is the true system; it may 
receive its interpretations on the supposition that certain pre- 
vailing views in science are correct, and may seem to counte- 
nance and sustain those views; it may attach to itself number- 
less superstitions that may be made to appear to belong to the 
essence of the system; and it may be so identified, in that form, 
with literary and eleemosynary establishments that the ancient 
system of religious doctrines embodied in a creed shall come 
down with all that there is that is venerable, sacred and phi- 
lanthropic in those establishments, and all that there is in their 
charters to render them permanent. When the monasteries in 
England, in the time of Henry VIII., were broken up, and the 
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accumulated property of ages was confiscated, it seemed to many 
that a fatal blow was struck at vital religion; and, in like man- 
ner, when that which is properly philosophy is rent away from 
the forms of religion as they have been held in the church, 
there is the same apprehension that religion itself is assailed, 
and that its very existence is identified with maintaining the 
religion and the philosophy together. Much of the opposition 
to the changes suggested by the theology of President Edwards 
has arisen from the fact that he labored to divorce theology 
from the philosophy with which it had been connected in the 
older Calvinistic system, and to unite that system with a better 
philosophy; and, in our own church, in the struggle between 
the two great parties in that church, the real contest has been 
not so much about the system of Christianity as it is found in 
the Bible, as about that system as blended with certain philo- 
sophical opinions, and as having received their shape from 
union with such opinions. For, it is to be remembered that 
Christianity has not come to us directly from its Author. It is 
not to us anewrevelation. It has come down to us through a 
descent of eighteen centuries, collecting, in its progress, what- 
ever of good or bad there might be that could be made in any 


‘way to adhere to it; adopting the opinions in mental philoso- 


phy, the doctrines of science, the peculiarities of thinking and 
acting that have prevailed in the world, and uniting all, it may 
be, in its symbols of faith. It is a ship—not just starting out 
of port fresh and new, but one that has sailed afar, and that 
has collected whatever of barnacles and sea-weed that could 
be made to adhere to it. It is still a ship; whether its tim- 
bers are rotten or not is a fair question; whether it can be 
made to encounter heavy seas now, and keep afloat, is the ques- 
tion which these churchmen and the Westminster Review would 
help us tosolve. Whether anything would be left, after taking 
off all that the authors of the “‘ Essays and Reviews” propose 
to take off, is a question on which the writers in the Westmin- 
ster Review, we think, are looking with all the interest of ha- 
tred and of hope. 

It is not to be denied that there has been, from time to time, 
a new readjustment of Christianity to the progress of the world, 
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accomplished either silently or by violence. As a general fact, 
it has been a silent readjustment. Old interpretations of the 
Bible, inconsistent with the position which the world takes in 
philosophy and science, have been quietly dropped, and, with- 
out either shock or commotion, the system of religious doc- 
trines has quietly adjusted itself to the advances in science. It 
has been found that the ancient interpretation of the Bible, 
though it may have been regarded as sacred for ages, and 
though it may have been held under some of the best forms 
of piety in the church, was in no way demanded by the fair 
interpretation of language; and as the new facts in science 
were accepted by the world, the old interpretation was quietly 
dropped, and the new discovery in science was found to be, in 
fact, the best exponent of the real meaning of the language of 
the Bible:—for it was seen to impart to it new beauty and sub- 
limity, and to be in no manner inconsistent with the meaning 
of the record on the most rigid principles of exegesis. In fact, 
it has been seen that the truth in science as discovered, and the 
language used in the sacred writings bearing on the general 
subject, were so adapted to each other that the one seemed to 
have been designed to describe the other; or, in other words, 
that the language employed by the sacred writer was such as 
he would have used if the fact had been distinctly before his 
mind. The new discovery, therefore, so far from impinging on 
the claim to inspiration, seemed only to confirm it. As an 
illustration of this, we may refer to the change made in 
the views of astronomy in passing from the conjectures of 
the Ptolemaic to the demonstrations of the Copernican sys- 
tem. The old interpretations of the Bible, in the systems 
of theology, were undoubtedly all based on the idea of the 
correctness of the Ptolemaic system. The doctrines of the 
creeds were all adjusted to that. That system of astronomy 
became the doctrine of the Church, and to maintain that the 
earth revolved on its axis and around the sun was heresy—the 
heresy for which Galileo was persecuted and imprisoned, and 
which he was required by the Church to “ abjure, curse, and 
detest,” and which “he was never again to teach, because erro- 
neous, heretical, and contrary to Scripture.” Even Turretin 
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endeavored to sustain that system from the Bible, and to de- 
monstrate that, according}to the Scriptures, the earth was the 
centre of the system, and that the sun, and moon, and stars 
revolved around it.* 

The adjustment respecting astronomy was quietly made. 
Except the storm that was raised respecting Galileo, there was 
no agitation or convulsion. The reasoning of Turretin in favor 
of the old system, as drawn from the Bible, made no impres- 
sion on mankind, and did nothing to impede the progress of 
the new sentiments. The Church accepted the change, and 
abandoned the old interpretation of the Bible, and hencefor- 
ward explained the Bible on the supposition that the Coperni- 
can, and not the Ptolemaic system of astronomy is the one that 
is accordant with truth. Even infidels saw nothing in the 
new mode of interpreting the Bible that was not admissible and 
fair, and were willing to concede that the Bible had made no 
statements on the subject of astronomy which required its 
friends to maintain that it taught the Ptolemaic system. 

There have been, however, readjistments of Christianity 
attended with violence, and which have convulsed the world. 
The ancient system had become so established ; it had connected 
itself so intimately with the opinions, the interests, and the 
corruptions of mankind; it was so defended by charters, in- 
vestments, and laws; it was so under the patronage of corrupt 
civil governments, and a more corrupt hierarchy; it had so 
subdued all philosophy to itself, and had so asserted its rule 





* His argument makes us smile. It is as follows: ‘ First,” he remarks, 
‘‘the sun is said in Scripture to move in the heavens, and to rise and set. ‘The 
sun is as a bridegroom coming out of his chambers, and rejoiceth as a strong 
man to runarace.’? ‘The sun knoweth his going down.’ ‘The sun ariseth, 
and the sun goeth down.’ Secondly. The sun, by a miracle, stood still in the 
time of Joshua, and by a miracle it went back in the time of Hezekiah, 
Thirdly. The earth is said to be fixed immoveably. ‘The earth also is esta- 
blished that it cannot be moved.’ ‘Thou hast established the earth, and it 
abideth.’ ‘They continue this day according to thine ordinances.’ Fourthly. 
Neither could birds, which often fly off through an hour’s circuit, be able to 
return to their nests. Fifthly. Whatever flies or is suspended in the air, ought, 
by this theory, to move from West to East; but this is proved not to be true, 
from birds, arrows shot forth, atoms made manifest in the sun, and down float- 
ing in the atmosphere.” 
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over the hearts of men; it was so blended with pomp, and show, 
and splendor of ritual; it was so identified with time-honored 
customs, and with time-honored institutions; it so placed at 
the disposal of the Church the wealth of the world, and so 
made the conscience of the world subject to its control; it 
had so permeated through the entire system of Christianity ; 
the Church was so completely in all its parts the repre- 
sentative of false philosophy, false opinion, false views of 
God and of man, false views of the way by which sinful men 
must be saved, that it was impossible to adjust it to the new 
condition of things in the world by a calm and quiet process, 
and convulsion, revolution and storm became inevitable. Such 
was the readjustment of Christianity at the Reformation. Li- 
terature had been revived. The race had made progress. The 
world, as it had become, could no longer bear the system which 
had been well enough adapted to it as it had been, and a read- 
justment of Christianity was indispensable. One of two things 
was to be done; either the Bible must be abandoned altogether, 
and the world be given ovér to infidelity, or the system of Chris- 
tianity must be so presented to mankind as not to be seen to 
be inconsistent with the progress which the world had made, 
and was making. It was, therefore, just a question whether 
infidelity should become universal, or whether the real system 
of Christianity was of such a nature as to be adapted to the 
world as it was becoming, and as it was to be. But, for the 
reasons above stated, the readjustment could not be calmly, 
quietly made. Hence the Protestant Reformation advanced 
amidst storms, revolutions, and persecutions. But the adjust- 
ment was made. Those things which had been attached to 
Christianity by a corrupt philosophy and a corrupt supersti- 
tion were shown to be no essential part of the system; the in- 
terpretations which had been given to the Bible were shown to 
be false interpretations; the doctrines of the Papacy, which 
had been claimed to be the doctrines of the Scriptures, were 
demonstrated to be perversions, abuses and corruptions of the 
pure word of God; the enormous system which had been reared 
to tyrannize over mankind wasshown to have no authority in the 
Bible; and, as the result of the storms and conflicts of the Re- 
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formation, Christianity reappeared in much of its native purity, 
and the world has now, for three centuries, accepted it as not 
inconsistent with any disclosures which science or philosophy 
has made. 

The authors of the “Essays and Reviews,’ Drs. Temple, 
Williams, and Messrs. Baden Powell, Wilson, Goodwin, Pat- 
tison, and Jowett, in their high places in the Episcopal Church ; 
the Westminster Review; Chevalier Bunsen; the German Ra- 
tionalists and their fellow-laborers in the old world generally ; 
Messrs. Gliddon and Nott; and Messrs. Theodore Parker and 
Dr. Hedge as representing the Unitarian body in the new world, 
demand a new adjustment of Christianity. They insist that as it 
is held now it is inconsistent with the science of the age. They 
affirm that, as commonly interpreted, the Bible is contradicted 
by the facts which science has established. They demand that 
the Bible shall be adjusted to those facts; that either a new 
interpretation shall be adopted, or that certain parts of the 
Bible shall be reduced from their claim to inspiration to the 
rank of the common records of the past—true or false, as the 
case may be, that every man is to be left to his own solu- 
tion as to what is to be regarded as true; that the ancient ideas 
of inspiration are to be abandoned, and that it is to be admit- 
ted that there are errors and contradictions in the sacred vo- 
lume, however there may be in it somewhere a pure system of 
doctrines that has had a divine origin; that, in one word, the 
world shall accept the revelations of science as settled, and that, 
if the Bible does not conform to those revelations as under- 
stood, it shall be abandoned forever. Part of these collabora- 
tors—like the Chevalier Bunsen, and, we would hope, the 
authors of the “Essays and Reviews”—are true and honest 
men. ‘They are alarmed, and they desire that the Bible and 
the Church may be saved. Part desire the overthrow of Church 
establishments as such, having no particular regard for reli- 
gion one way or the other. Part have the same pious feelings 
on the subject of religion which Hume had when he said “ Our 
most holy religion is founded on faith, not on reason,” or which 
Gibbon had when he sorrowed over the superstitions which en- 
tered the Church from the heathen world or when he expressed 
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a tone of holy exultation at the success of the experiment made 
by Cyprian to show the firmness of the chastity of the sexes 
among the faithful; or when he dropped a tear on the pages of 
his history over the inconsistencies and sins of the ancient wor- 
thies in the church. Part welcome the labors of such men as 
the Chevalier Bunsen and the authors of the “ Essays and Re- 
views,” as Alexander Humboldt did the “ Bibel-work” of Bun- 
sen, because, in the language of Dr. McCosh, “in the Bibel- 
work he saw that it would further very different ends from 
those contemplated by Bunsen,’’* and as the Westminster Re- 
view welcomes the labors of Messrs. Temple, Williams, Powell, 
Wilson, Goodwin, Pattison and Jowett, because they see in 
their labors that which tends to the overthrow of Christianity :— 
for Humboldt and the writers in the Westminster Review see 
correctly the results to which these labors are tending. 

The points on which it is now demanded that there shall be 
a readjustment of Christianity, or on which it is supposed that 
the positions in sacred criticism and science are so well taken 
that they may be assumed as a basis to which Christianity is 
to be made to conform, are such as the following: 

(1.) The first, and perhaps the most material, relates to the 
subject of inspiration. The old and established doctrine of 
the church has been, that the Bible is a book given by a super- 
natural inspiration of God; that is, that truths are recorded 
there which in fact have their origin directly in the mind of 
God, and have been imparted by him to the minds of the 
writers by a direct communication; that those truths are above 
any natural power of the writers to originate them, to discover 
them, or to express them; and that in recording them, how- 
ever much they may have been left to their own peculiarities 
of modes of expression or language, they have been so guided 
by the Holy Spirit as to be preserved from error; that this 
principle applies to every part of the sacred volume; that the 
Bible is in fact, and to all intents and purposes, one book, whose 
real author is the Spirit of God. The view which they who 
propose to readjust Christianity insist shall be taken of this 





* The supernatural in relation to the natural. p. 366. 
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subject is, substantially, that the word “inspiration,” if used 
at all as applicable to a book claiming to be from God, denotes, 
in fact, nothing more than the inspiration of genius, or that the 
inspiration of Isaiah, David and Paul does not differ in princi- 
ple from the inspiration of Homer, Dante, Milton, Shakespeare, 
Plato or Bacon; that though the inspiration may pertain to a 
different subject, yet it is the same in principle; that, moreover, 
whatever there zs of “inspiration”’ in the Bible does not pertain 
to the entire book, but that the true idea is that the Bible rather 
contains a revelation than that it is a revelation; that, on ordi- 
nary subjects, as science and history, the authors of the Bible 
were liable to err like other men; that the system of revealed 
truth is to be obtained rather by the general spirit of the volume 
than by any specific statements of the sacred writers; that con- 
sequently it may be admitted that there are mistakes in regard 
to the formation and duration of the earth, the origin of the hu- 
man race, the chronology of the world, the deluge, and the early 
history of mankind; and that, as the result of all this, there 
may be inconsistencies in the statements of the several writers, 
and contradictions which cannot be reconciled. A single ex- 
tract from the ‘ Essays and Reviews” will show the prevalent 
views entertained on this subject by the class of writers to which 
we refer. It occurs in the ‘ Essay” on “ The Interpretation 
of Scriptures,’ by Benjamin Jowett, M.A., Regius Professor 
of Greek in the University of Oxford. After stating the dif- 
ferent ideas which have prevailed in the Church, on the subject 
of inspiration, he remarks: 


‘“¢ Many of these explanations lose sight of the original meaning and 
derivation of the word. Some of them are framed with the view of 
meeting difficulties: all, perhaps, err in attempting to define what, 
though real, is incapable of being defined in an exact manner. Nor 
for any of the higher or supernatural views of inspiration is there any 
foundation in the Gospels or Epistles. There is no appearance in 
their writings that the evangelists or apostles had any inward gift, or 
were subject to any power external to them different from that of 
preaching or teaching, which they daily exercised; nor do they any- 
where lead us to suppose that they were free from error or infirmity. 
St. Paul writes like a Christian teacher, exhibiting all the emotions 
and vicissitudes of human feeling; speaking, indeed, with authority, 
but hesitating in difficult cases, and more than once correcting him- 
self,—corrected, too, by the course of events in his expectation of the 
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coming of Christ. The evangelist ‘who saw it, bare record, and his 
record is true; and he knoweth that he saith true.’ (John xix. 35.) 
Another evangelist does not profess to be an original narrator, but 
only ‘to set forth in order a declaration of what eye-witnesses had de- 
livered,’ like many others whose writings have not been preserved to 
us. (Luke i. 1,2.) And the result is in accordance with the simple 
profession and style in which they describe themselves: there is no 
appearance, that is to say, of insincerity, or want of faith; but neither 
is there perfect accuracy or agreement. One supposes the original 
dwelling-place of our Lord’s parents to have been Bethlehem (Matt. 
ii. 1, 22;) another, Nazareth (Luke ii.4.) They trace his genealogy 
in different ways. One mentions the thieves blaspheming ;, another 
has preserved to after ages the record of the penitent thief. They 
appear to differ about the day and hour of the crucifixion. The nar- 
rative of the woman who anointed our Lord’s feet with ointment is 
told in all four, each narrative having more or less considerable varia- 
tions. These are a few instances of the differences which arose in the 
traditions of the earliest ages respecting the history of our Lord. But 
he who wishes to investigate the character of the sacred writings 
should not be afraid to make a catalogue of them all with the view of 
estimating their cumulative weight. (For it is obvious, that the an- 
swer which would be admitted in the case of a single discrepancy will 
not be the true answer when there are many.) He should further 
consider, that the narratives in which these discrepancies occur are 
short, and partly identical,—a cycle of tradition beyond which the 
knowledge of the early Fathers never travels; though, if all the things 
that Jesus said and did had been written down, ‘the world itself 
could not have contained the books that would have been written.’ 
(John xx. 30; xxi. 25.) For the proportion which these narra- 
tives bear to the whole subject, as well as their relation to one anoth- 
er, is an important element in the estimation of differences. In 
the same way, he who would understand the nature of prophecy in 
the Old Testament, should have the courage to examine how far its 
details were minutely fulfilled. The absence of such a fulfillment 
may further lead him to discover that he took the letter for the spirit 
in expecting it.”—Pp. 879—381. 


(2.) Christianity is to be adjusted to the idea, not only that 
our world itself may have existed for thousands or even mil- 
lions of years; that has undergone different and slow modi- 
fications and it has been occupied by numerous races of ani- 
mals which have long since passed away, but that man him- 
self has existed for a much longer period than that assigned 
to him by the common chronology, or than the Mosaic records, 
by a fair interpretation, would allow us to believe. The ad- 
justment in regard to the existence of our globe itself, to the 


geological changes which have occurred, and to the existence of | 
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the races of animals which had passed away before man ap- 
peared, has been quietly made, and made without any convul- 
sion in the religious world, or any admitted gain to the cause 
of infidelity. The friends of the Bible have accepted the reve- 
lations of geology on these subjects; and, with a few excep- 
tions, these disclosures of geology are regarded by the great 
mass of believers in the Bible as among the settled facts in 
science. Often as the subject has been pressed upon their 
attention, they have failed to see that there is any essential 
conflict between these statements of geology and the statements 
of Moses, and they have been employed in explaining the re- 
markable analogy, in fact, in the order at least of the pro- 
cesses on our globe in its preparatory stages as disclosed in 
geology and as stated in the first chapter of Genesis. Nota 


_ few of those who reject the Bible have ceased to urge the reve- 


lations of geology on this subject as in conflict with the state- 
ments of Moses, since it cannot be demonstrated from the Bible 
how long the earth, in some form, may have existed; since 
there is no precise date when “the foundation of the earth was 
laid;’”’ and since, if the main proposition in Genesis i. 1, that 
‘‘In the beginning GoD CREATED the heavens and the earth,” 
be'admitted, the utmost latitude as to time may be given to 
those who may have the ability or find the means to tell when 
it was that “‘the morning stars sang together,” and “ the sons 
of God shouted for joy” over the creation of the world. Job 
xxxviil. 7. Wedo not doubt that the whole Christian world 
would feel itself laid under unspeakable obligations. to infidel 
geologists if they would settle the question of chronology as- to 
the exact period when our globe was made, however far back 
in a distant eternity they may fix the epoch. 

The other point on this subject is more material; it may be 
vital. Those who propose to readjust Christianity demand, 
also, that it shall be admitted that the race of man has existed 
for an indefinite period back of that assigned to the origin 
of the race in the records of Moses. The Chevalier Bun- 
sen has demonstrated, ‘if we will receive it,” that Egypt was 
a civilized kingdom nearly four thousand years before the birth 
of Christ, and he asks that it may be- admitted that the race 
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has existed for a period of at least “twenty thousand years;” 
and Dr. Williams, the author of the second of the ‘‘ Essays,” 
if we understand him, asks that it should be believed that 
‘¢there is an historical area of nations and languages extending 
itself over nearly ten thousand years,” and that another “ten 
thousand”’ was required “during which the possibilities of 
these things took body and form.” The views which the Chris- 
tian world is asked to adopt, and to which Christianity is now 
to be adjusted, may be understood by a single extract from the 
Article by Dr. Williams, in the “ Essays and Reviews,’’ in 
stating the results of the Chevalier Bunsen’s investigations: 


‘¢The result, if we can receive it, is to vindicate for the civilized 
kingdom of Egypt, from Menes downward, an antiquity of nearly 
four thousand years before Christ. There is no point in which arch- 
zeologists of all shades were so nearly unanimous as in the belief that 
our biblical chronology was too narrow in its limits; and the enlarge- 
ment of our views, deduced from Egyptian records, is extended by 
our author’s reasonings on the development of commerce and govern- 
ment, and still more of languages, and physical features of race. He 
could not have vindicated the unity of mankind if he had not asked 
for a vast extension of time, whether his petition of twenty thousand 
years be granted or not. The mention of such a term may appear 
monstrous to those who regard six thousand years as a part of revela- 
tion. Yet it is easier to throw doubt on some of the arguments than 
to show that the conclusion in favor of a vast length is improbable. 
If pottery in a river’s mud proves little, its tendency may agree with 
that of the discovery of very ancient pre-historic remains in many 
parts of the world. Again, how many years are needed to develop 
modern French out of Latin, and Latin itself out of its original crude 
forms? How unlike is English to Welsh, and Greek to Sanscrit! 
—yet all indubitably of one family of languages. What years were 
required to create the existing divergence of members of this family! 
How many more for other families, separated by a wide gulf from this, 
yet retaining traces of a primeval aboriginal affinity, to have developed 
themselves, either in priority or collaterally! The same consonantal 
roots, appearing either as verbs inflected with great variety of gram- 
matical form or as nouns with case-endiogs in some languages, and 
with none in others, plead, as convincingly as the successiun of strata 
in geology, for enormous lapses of time. When, again, we have 
traced our Gaelic and our Sanscrit to their inferential pre-Hellenic 
stem, and when reason has convinced us that the Semitic languages, 
which had as distinct an individuality four thousand years ago as they 
have now, require a cradle of larger dimensions than Archbishop Us- 
sher’s chronology, what further effort is not forced upon our imagina- 
tion, if we would guess the measure of the dim background, in which 
the Mongolian and Egyptian languages, older probably than the 
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Hebrew, became fixed, growing early into the type which they re- 
tain? Do we see an historical area of nations and languages extend- 
ing itself over nearly ten thousand years? and can we imagine less 
than another ten thousand. during which the possibilities of these 
things took body and form ?” 


The value to be attached to the Mosaic records in such in- 
vestigations, in the estimation of those who propose thus to 
readjust Christianity, may be understood from the following 
extract from the same article, as stating the views of the Che- 
valier Bunsen, and as apparently endorsed by the “ Vice-Prin- 
cipal, and Professor of Hebrew, St. David’s College, Lam- 
peter.” 


“6 In the half-ideal, half-traditional notices of the beginnings of our 
race compiled in Genesis, we are bid notice the combination of documents 
and the recurrence of barely consistent genealogies, As the man Adam 
begets Cain, the man Enos begets Cainan. Jared and Irad, Methu- 
selah and Methusael, are similarly compared. Seth, like El, is an 
old deity’s appellation; and MAN was the son of Seth in one record 
as Adam was the son of God in the other. One could wish the puz- 
zling circumstance that the etymology of some of the earlier names 
seems strained to suit the present form of the narrative had been ex- 
plained. That our author would not shrink from noticing this, is 
shown by the firmness with which he relegates the long lives of the 
first patriarchs to the domain of legend or of symbolical cycle. He 
reasonably conceives that the historical portion begins with Abraham, 
where the lives become natural, and information was nearer. A skep- 
tical criticism might, indeed, ask by what right he assumes that the 
moral dimensions of our spiritual heroes cannot have been idealized by 
tradition, as he admits to have been the case with physical events and 
with chronology rounded into epical shape; but the first principles of 
his philosophy, which fixes on personality (or what we might call force 
of character) as the great organ of divine manifestation in the world, 
and his entire method of handling the Bible, lead him to insist on the 
genuineness, and to magnify the force, of spiritual ideas, and of the 
men who exemplify them. Hence, on the side of religion, he 
does not intentionally violate that reverence with which evangelical 
thinkers view the fathers of our faith. To Abraham and Moses, Eli- 
jah and Jeremiah, he renders grateful honor. Even in archeology, 
his skepticism does not outrun the suspicions often betrayed in our 
popular mind; and he limits while he confirms these, by showing how 
far they have ground. But, as he says with quaint strength, ‘there 
is no chronological element in revelation.’ Without borrowing the fifteen 
centuries which the Greek Church and the Septuagint would lend us, 
we see, from comparing the Bible with the Egyptian records and with 
itself, that our common dates are wrong; though it is not so easy to 
say how they should be rectified.” —Pp. 64, 65. 
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The historical value which is to be attached to the Mosaic 
records, is indicated also by the extract which follows. In that 
extract it will be seen that these writings are to be regarded as 
the “‘ speculation” of some Hebrew Descartes or Newton, who 
did not pretend to any knowledge of details, and who knew 
much less of what he was about than these later “ speculators” 
and philosophers. The extract is made from the Essay “ on 
the Mosaic Cosmogony.” 


“But, if we regard it as the speculation of some Hebrew Descartes 
or Newton, promulgated in all good faith as the best and most proba- 
ble account that could be then given of God’s universe, it resumes the 
dignity and value of which the writers in question have done their 
utmost to deprive it. It has been sometimes felt as a difficulty to 
taking this view of the case, that the writer asserts so solemnly and 
unhesitatingly that for which he must have known that he had no au- 
thority; but this arises only from our modern habits of thought, and 
from the modesty of assertion which the spirit of true science has 
taught us. Mankind has learned caution through repeated slips in 
the process of tracing out the truth. 

‘he early speculator was harassed by no such scruples, and asserted 
as facts what he knew in reality only as probabilities: but we are not 
on that account to doubt his perfect good faith; por need we attribute 
to him wilful misrepresentation, or consciousness of asserting that 
which he knew not to be true. He had seized one great truth, in 
which, indeed, he anticipated the highest revelation of modern inquiry ; 
namely, the unity of the design of the world, and its subordination 
to one sole Maker and Lawgiver. With regard to details, observation 
failed him. He knew little of the earth’s surface, or of its shape and 
place in the universe; the infinite varieties of organized existences 
which people it, the distinct floras and faunas of its different continents 
were unknown to him; but he saw that all which lay within his ob- 
servation had been formed for the benefit and service of man, and the 
goodness of the Creator to his creatures was the thought predominant 
in his mind. Man’s closer relation to his Maker is indicated by the 
representation that he was formed last of all creatures, and in the visi- 
ble likeness of God. For ages, this simple view of creation satisfied 
the wants of man, and formed a sufficient basis of theological teach- 
ing, and if modern research now shows it to be physically untenable, 
our respect for the narrative which has played so important a part in 
the culture of our race need be in nowise diminished.” —Pp. 277, 278. 


(3.) Christianity is to be adjusted to new disclosures about 
the various orders of beingsin the earth, These disclosures, it 
would perhaps be admitted by the new Christian philosophers, 
are not quite complete or fully defined, but they are so far ad- 
vanced, and promise so much in the future, that it is at least 
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proper that the friends of the Bible should begin to think of 
the way in which the statements there are to be adjusted to 
them. It has been the commonly received belief of mankind 
that the Bible teaches that God made man in the proper sense 
of the term “made,” as a distinct act of creation, constituting 
him a quite distinct being from all the other animals upon the 
earth, or creating him so distinct and peculiar that he could 
not, in body or in soul, be “‘developed”’ from any of the infe- 
rior orders of being; that, in like manner, God made the va- 
rious orders of beings in the air, on the earth, and in the 
waters, so distinct in their species, in their original formation, 
and so confined within certain limits, that the one cannot be 
‘“‘ developed” into another, or that there are boundaries in their 
constitution which they do not pass; that originally distinct 
pairs were created from which all the others have sprung, and 
that they were created at about the time when man appeared 
upon the earth; that the different races of animals had each 
one, in respect to its creation, a single “centre,” or, in other 
words, that there have not been different acts of ‘creation’ 
in regard to each of the kinds of animals in different, and 
perhaps many, centres upon the earth:—that, for example, 


‘all elephants are descended from an original pair, created 


at the beginning, and that they have not sprung up since 
from different ‘centres’ in Bengal, in Ceylon, in Caffraria, as 
occasion required; that all salmon had their origin from a single 
pair, and not that they have sprung up at successive periods 
as they were needed—now in the waters on the Atlantic slope, 
and now in those on the Pacific slope; now in the waters of 
Scotland, and now in the waters that flow into the Indian 
Ocean; that in like manner all human beings have sprung 
from one pair, Adam and Eve, and not that they have had dif- 
ferent ‘centres’ of creation, or that men and women have been 
formed, as occasion required, in different places, and consti- 
tuting different races—the Mongolian race, with its proper 
head, its ‘ Adam and Eve,—and the Caucasian, the Ethiopian, 
the American, each springing from an original and independent 
act of creation, or with its own proper ancestry representing 
that type of humanity. In other words, it has been understood 
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that the doctrine of the Bible is that the race is properly one; 
one in its origin, one in its fall, one in its redemption. Toa 
different form of belief all this is now to be adjusted. Either 
the whole matter of ‘creation’ is to be surrendered, and we 
are to admit that all that we see is the result of ‘development,’ 
or, we are to believe, as the result of Messrs. Crosse and 
Weeke’s experiments, of Dr. Darwin’s patient investigation, sus- 
tained by Mr. Owen’s admissions, either that the different orders 
of animals, including man, have been formed at different ‘cen- 
tres,’ and are, therefore, of different ‘races,’ or that the differ- 
ent races of beings on the earth, embracing ail the species, are 
developed from a single pair, or from a simple ‘monad,’ the 
weaker dying in the struggle of development, and the stronger 
surviving, until after an infinite number of struggles, and an 
infinite waste of being, continued through almost infinite cycles 
of ages, the earth, the waters, and the air, are at last peopled 
with the different species and orders of beings which now exist. 
The old faith on this subject, it is supposed, cannot “hold out 
above a year or two; just long enough to give the philosophers 
time enough to finish their experiments.” Tracts for Priests 
and People, p. 19. 

(4.) The idea of prophecy is to be given up, and Christianity 
is to be adjusted to the belief that what have been generally 
understood to be prophecies, in the sense that.certain men were 
endowed beyond any limits of their natural capacities, or any 
power of mere sagacity, to foretell future events, are to be 
explained by the idea that they are “noble old Eastern 
poems, full of symbolism, like other Eastern poems;” that 
many of these ‘old poems’ referred to events passing before 
the eyes of the writers themselves, and are designedly presented 
in this mode of gorgeous imagery, as if referring to future 
events; that for the most part these representations are vague 
and unmeaning, and that where there is any definiteness of 
time, as in the Book of Daniel, (ch. xi.,) or any mention 
of a name, as in Isaiah, (ch. xlv. 1,) such a fact demonstrates 
that the so-called prophecy was written after the event. So 
Porphyry long since held in regard to the prophecies in Daniel, 
admitting that they described with entire exactness the events 
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which had actually occurred, but maintaining that they were 
written a/ter the events themselves. If neither of the modes 
above suggested will explain what have been called ‘ prophe- 
cies;”’ if they cannot be resolved into old “ poems,” gorgeous 
in their imagery, and sometimes happy in their coincidences, 
like Virgil’s Pollio, or, like dreams; or if it is not to be con- 
ceded that they were written after the events referred to, 
then Christianity is to be adjusted to the idea that they 
may be explained on the principle of clairvoyance, or on 
the same principles as the ravings of the Priestess of Delphi. 
Thus, with great apparent candor, and yet with some slight 
show of misgiving, as if not wholly certain whether the same 
result in the explanation of prophecy might not have been 
reached in some other way, Vice-Principal Williams (Recent 
Inquiries in Theology, p. 79,) says: 

“Why he should add to his moral and metaphysical basis of pro- 
phecy a notion of foresight by vision of particulars or a kind of clair. 
voyance, though he admits it to be a natural gift, consistent with falli- 
bility, is not so easy to explain. One would wish he might have in- 
tended only the power of seeing the ideal in the actual, or of tracing 
the divine government in the movements of men. He seems to mean 
more than presentiment or sagacity, and this element in his system 
requires proof.” —P. 79. 

Thus Dr. McCosh says of the Chevalier Bunsen, in a pas- 
sage already quoted, “ He was a firm believer in mesmerism 
and clairvoyance, and was apt to connect them with the inspi- 
ration of the writers of the Bible, (The Supernatural in Rela- 
tion to the Natural, p. 865;) and thus Bunsen himself says: 

“¢ Die Kraft des Schauens, die im Menschen verborgen liegt, und, 
von der Naturnothwendigkcit befreit, in hebriischen Prophetenthum 
sich zur wahren Weltanschauung erhoben hat, . . . ist der Schliissel,’”’ 
&c.— Gott in der Geschichte, p. 149. 

““¢ Jene Herrlichkeit besteht nicht in dem Vorhersagen. .. . Dieses 
haben sie gemein mit manchen Ausspriichen der Pythia,. .. und 
mit vielen Weissagungen der Hellseherinnen dieses Jahrhunderts.’ ”’ 
Id. p. 151. 

So, also, in another passage, (Gott in Geschichte, p. 141,) 
translated: ‘“‘The word which we, after the Ixx., translate 
Prophets, means, in the Hebrew, Inspired. Their original 
designation was Seers—men who saw. Clairvoyance (the so- 
called magnetic sight) and prophesying in the ecstatic state, 
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were of remote antiquity amongst the Jews, and their neigh- 
bors; and Joseph, a man of a waking spirit, who, as a growing 
youth, possessed a natural gift of second sight, was able, as 
man, to see visions in his cup, just as the Arab boy in Cairo, 
still sees them in his bowl.” (Aids to Faith, p. 98.) 

As showing the estimate entertained of prophecy by the au- 
thors of the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” and by those who propose 
to reconstruct Christianity according to the principles laid 
down in that volume, or what Christianity must become if the 
principles advocated by that class of writers are true princi- 
ples, we make a single extract from the “ Recent Inquiries in 
Theology:” 


“ With the revival of learning began a reluctant and wavering, yet 
inevitable retreat from the details of patristic exposition, accompanied 
with some attempts to preserve its spirit. Even Erasmus looked that 
way; Luther’s and Calvin’s strong sense impelled them some strides 
in the same direction: but Grotius, who outweighs, as a critic, any 
ten opposites, went boldly on the road. In our own country, each 
successive defence of the prophecies, in proportion as its author was 
able, detracted something from the extent of literal prognostication; 
and either laid stress on the moral element, or urged a second, as the 
spiritual sense. Even Butler foresaw the possibility, that every prophecy 
in the Old Testament might have its elucidation in contemporaneous 
history; but literature was not his strong point, and he turned aside, 
endeavoring to limit it, from an unwelcome idea. Bishop Chandler is 
said to have thought twelve passages in the Old Testament directly 
Messianic: others restricted this character to five. Paley ventures 
to quote only one. Bishop Kidder conceded freely an historical 
sense in Old Testament texts, remote from adaptations in the New. 
The apostolic Middleton pronounced firmly for the same principle. 
Archbishop Newcome and:others proved in detail its necessity. Cole- 
ridge, in a suggestive letter, preserved in the memoirs of Cary, the 
translator of Dante, threw secular prognostication altogether out of the 
idea of prophecy. Dr. Arnold and his truest followers bear, not always 
consistently, on the same side. On the other hand, the declamatory 
assertions, so easy in pulpits or on platforms, and aided sometimes by 
powers which produce silence rather than conviction, have not only 
rept alive, but magnified with uncritical exaggeration, whatever the 
Fathers had dreamt or modern rhetoric could add, tending to make 
prophecy miraculous. Keith’s edition of Newton need not be here 
discussed. Davison of Oriel, with admirable skill, threw his argu- 
ment into a series, as it were, of hypothetical syllogisms, with only the 
defect (which some readers overlook,) that his minor premise can 
hardly, in a single instance, be proved. Yet the stress which he lays 
on the moral element of prophecy atones for his sophistry as regards 
the predictive. On the whole, even in England, there is a wide gulf 
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between the arguments of our genuine critics, with the convictions of 
our most learned clergy on the one side, and the assumptions of popu- 
lar declamation on the other.” —Pp. 73—75. 

(5.) There is to be an entire new adjustment of Christianity 
on the subject of miracles. The tendency in the study of the 
physical sciences by the class of men represented by the 
Westminster Review, is to the opinion that the universe is 
under the control of Jaws which are absolute, unvarying, and 
universal; that those laws, so far as understood, are never de- 
viated from, and that phenomena which have not yet been 
reduced to any of those laws are nevertheless subject to the 
control of laws which are not yet fully understood, but which, 
when understood, will furnish an explanation of these facts as 
consistent as in any case where the causes are now known; 
and that, in respect to all the events which have occurred, or 
which will occur in our world, it is simply a question of time, 
or @ question limited by man’s ability, whether those laws shall 
be understood. In other words, the idea is, that there is, and 
there has been, no direct divine interference to produce effects 
which lie beyond the range of those fixed laws; or that, in the 
administration of the affairs of the universe, God never departs 
from the laws which have been ordained. It is assumed that 
there are no such interferences now; and with this, as a point 
which is regarded as indisputable, the mind looks on all in 
the past that has the appearance of the marvellous and the mi- 
raculous, and supposes that there is either defect in the test¢- 
mony by which such facts are affirmed to have occurred, or 
that, if they occurred, it will be found that they can be ex- 
plained by some daw not as yet fully understood. 

It is true that this ground is not openly taken by the writers 
of the “‘ Essays and Reviews;’’ but it is true that it 7s taken 
by the writers in the Westminster Review, and that there is, 
among the authors of the “Essays and Reviews,” and the 
writers of that school, a manifest disposition, if possible, to ex- 
plain all that has occurred, or that is occurring, in accordance 
with this view. It is certain that there is a demand of that 
kind made by a very large class of the cultivators of science; 
that they proceed on the supposition of the absolute universality 
and uniformity of the laws of nature; that they insist that this 
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shall be conceded by the friends of Christianity, whatever may 
be the result; and that there is a strong disposition on the part 
of the professed advocates of Christianity in the ‘ Essays and 
Reviews,” if possible, to accede to the demand :—in other words, 
to explain the facts of the New Testament on this supposition, 
or to adjust Christianity somehow to these demands of science. 
The tendency, on this subject, in the class of minds repre- 
sented by the writers of the}‘* Essays and Reviews,” though we 
admit that they have not conceded all that would be satisfac- 
tory to the Westminster Review, and all that would be de- 
manded by scientific men avowedly infidel, may be seen by a 
few extracts which we shall now introduce. In the American 
edition of the ‘Essays and Reviews,” there is an ‘“* Appen- 
dix”’ on “The present relations of Science and Religion,”’ 
by the Rev. Frederick Temple, D. D., Head Master of Rugby 
School, author of the first of the ‘ Essays” on “The education 
of the World.” This “Appendix” consists of a sermon 
preached before the University of Oxford, during the meeting 
of the British Association, July 1, 1860, and has an impor- 
tance, therefore, derived not merely from the name and posi- 
tion of the author, but from the place where the sermon was 
preached. As preached and published, it shows what may be 
preached at Oxford, and what may be regarded, to some ex- 
tent, certainly, as the views cherished by the “ British Asso- 
ciation” for Science. In that discourse the author says: 


“Science has been called the handmaid of theology, and theology has 
often had recourse to science for arguments to prove or confirm her 
fundamental propositions. But it is remarkable that theology has 
almost always for this purpose dwelt chiefly, not on the scientific, but 
on the unscientific statements of science. Arguments have been com- 
monly extracted, not from the revelations of science, but from her 
confessions; and theology has begun where science has ended. It 
has been common to trace the power of God, not in that which is 
universal, but in that which is individual ; not in the laws of nature, 
but in any apparent interference with those laws; not in the mainte- 
nance, but in the creation of the universe. And sometimes such stress 
has been laid upon these arguments, that to deny them was held to 
be a denial of their conclusions; and men were thought impious who 
attempted to represent the present order of the solar system or the 
existence of animal life as the work of natural causes, and not the 
direct handiwork of God himself. And yet spontaneous generation 
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was long believed in by the most religious men, and there seems no more 
reason why the solar system should not have been brought into its pre- 
sent form by the slow working of natural causes, than the surface of 
the earth, about whose gradual formation most students are now agreed. 
The fact is, one idea is now emerging into supremacy in science, a 
supremacy which it never possessed before, and fur which it still has to 
fight a battle; and that is the idea of law. Different orders of natu- 
ral phenomena have in time past been held to be exempt from that 
idea, either tacitly or avowedly. The weather, the thunder and light- 
ning, the crops of the earth, the progress of disease, whether over a 
country or in an individual, these have been considered as regulated 
by some special interference, even when it was already known that 
the recurrence of the seasons, the motions of the planets, the periodic 
winds, and other phenomena of the same kind, were subject to inva- 
riable laws. But the steady march of science has now reached the 
point when men are tempted, or rather compelled, to jump at once io 
a universal conclusion: all analogy points one way, and none another. 
And the student of science is learning to look upon ficed laws as uni- 
versal, and many of the old arguments which science once supplied to 
religion, are in consequence rapidly disappearing. How strikingly 
altered is our view from that of a few centuries ago, is shown by the 
fact that the miracles recorded in the Bible, which were once looked 
on as the bulwarks of the faith, are now felt by very many to be diffi- 
culties in their way; and commentators endeavor to represent them, 
not as mere interferences with the laws of nature, but as the natural 
action of still higher laws, belonging to a world whose phenomena are 
only half revealed to us. 

. “Tt is evident that this change in science necessitates a change in 
its relation to faith. If law be either almost or altogether universal, 
we must look for the finger of God in that law: we must expect to 
find him manifesting his love, his wisdom, his infinity, not in indivi- 
dual acts of will, but in a perfection of legislation rendering all indi- 
vidual action needless; we must find his providence in that perfect 
adaptation of all the parts of the machine to one another, which shall 
have the effect of tender care, though it proceed by an invariable ac- 
tion. The vast consequences which flow from a few simple properties 
of matter, the profusion of combinations, the beauty, the order, the 
happiness which abound in the creation in consequence of these, such 
must be now the teachers of the man of science to make him feel that 
God is with him in all his studies.” —Pp. 488, 489. 


In like manner we have in the “ Essay” of the late Profes- 
sor Baden Powell, “On the Study of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity,” (Recent Inquiries in Theology, pp. 106-163,) state- 
ments of a similar tendency and character, showing, as far as 
the similarity goes, that the head master of Rugby School said 
nothing on that occasion which was contrary to what was 
deemed allowable at Oxford. 
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Then we have, in that ‘ Essay,” . 

(a.) The manifestation of a disposition to undervalue the 
testimony from miracles as a proof of revealed religion, as com- 
pared with the views which have been taken on the subject by 
the Church heretofore. 


“The force of the appeal to miracles must ever be essentially depen- 
dent on the preconceptions of the parties addressed. Yet, even in an 
age or among a people entertaining an indiscriminate belief in the su- 
pernatural, the allegation of particular miracles as evidential may be 
altogether vain; the very extent of their belief may render it inef- 
fective in furnishing proofs to authenticate the communications of any 
teacher as a divine message. The constant belief in the miraculous 
may neutralize all evidential distinctions which it may be attempted 
to deduce. Of this we have a striking instance on record, in the la- 
bors of the missionary, Henry Martyn, among the Persian Mahome- 
tans. They believed readily all that he told them of the Seripture 
miracles, but directly paralleled them by wonders of their own. They 
were proof against any arguments from the resurrection, because they 
held that their own sheiks had the power of raising the dead.””—Pp. 
133-134. 

‘Those who have reflected most deeply on the nature of the argu- 
ment from external evidence, will admit that it would naturally pos- 
sess very different degrees of force as addressed to different ages; and, 
iu a period of advanced physical knowledge, the reference to what was 
believed in past times, if at variance with principles now acknow- 
ledged, could afford little ground of appeal, in fact would damage the 
argument rather than assist it. 7 

“ Even some of the older writers assign a much lower place to the 
evidence of miracles, contrasting it with the conviction of real faith, 
as being merely a preparatory step toit. Thus an old divine observes, 
‘Adducuntur primum ratione exteri ad fidem, et quasi praeparantur ; 
. ... signis ergo et miraculis via fidei per sensus et rationem ster- 
nitur.’ ”—P. 124. 

“The more knowledge advances, the more it has been and will be 
acknowledged that Christianity, as a real religion, must be viewed 
apart from connection with physical things. 

“ The first dissociation of the spiritual from the physical was ren- 
dered necessary by the palpable contradictions disclosed by astronomi- 
cal discovery with the letter of Scripture. Another still wider and 
more material step has been effected by the discoveries of geology. 
More recently, the antiquity of the human race and the development 
of species, and the rejection of the idea of ‘creation,’ have caused 
new advances in the same direction. 

‘Tn all these cases there is, indeed, a direct discrepancy between 
what had been taken for revealed truth and certain undeniable exist- 
ing monuments to the contrary. 

‘“¢ But these monuments were interpreted by science and reason, and 
there are other deductions of science and reason referring to alleged 
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events which, though they have left no monuments or permanent 
effects behind them, are not the less legitimately subject to the con- 
clusions of positive science, and require a similar concession and re- 
cognition of the same principle of the independence of spiritual and 
of physical truth.” —P. 145. 


(5.) The expression of a belief that the laws of nature are 
so universal and unchanging that all the phenomena which 
have actually occurred in our world may yet be resolved into 
those laws, and that those which seem to be miraculous may, 
when the subject is fully understood, be placed in the same 
category as natural events, and take their place as occurring 
under established laws of nature; while those which can be ex- 
plained by no such operations of law will take their place with 
the alleged miraculous “ tongues”’ of the Rev. Edward Irving, 
or the marvels in the heathen world. Thus, in the Essay above 
referred to, Professor Powell says: 


“Tf, at the present day, any very extraordinary and unaccounta- 
ble fact were exhibited before the eyes of an unbiased, educated, well- 
informed individual, and supposing all suspicion of imposture put out 
of the question, his only conclusion would be that it was something 
he was unable at present to explain; and, if at all versed in physical 
studies, he would not for an instant doubt either that it was really 
due to some natural cause, or that, if properly recorded and examined, 
it would at some future time receive its explanation by the advance of 
discovery.” —P. 121. 

“Such are the arguments of those who have failed to grasp the 
positive scientific idea of the power of the inductive philosophy, or 
the order of nature. The boundaries of nature exist only where our 
present knowledge places them; the discoveries of to-morrow will alter 
and enlarge them. ‘The inevitable progress of research must, within 
a longer or shorter period, unravel all that seems most marvellous; © 
and what is at present least understood, will become as familiarly 
known to the science of the future as those points which a few centu- 
ries ago were involved in equal obscurity, but are now thoroughly un- 
derstood.” —P. 123. 

‘The enlarged critical and inductive study of the natural world 
cannot but tend powerfully to evince the inconceivableness of imagined 
interruptions of natural order or supposed suspensions of the laws of 
matter, and of that vast series of dependent causation which consti- 
tutes the legitimate field for the investigation of science, whose con- 
stancy is the sole warrant for its generalizations, while it forms the 
substantial basis for the grand conclusions of natural theology. Such 
would be the grounds on which our convictions would be regulated as 
to marvellous events at the present day ; such the rules which we should 
apply to the like cases narrated in ordinary history.” —P. 124. 

“It was formerly argued that every Theist must admit the credi- 
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bility of miracles ; but this, it is now seen, depends on the nature and 
degree of his Theism, which may vary through many shades of opinion. 
It depends, in fact, on the precise view taken of the divine attributes, 
such, of course, as is attainable prior to our admission of revelation, 
or we fall into an argument in a vicious circle.” —Pp. 127-128. 

‘‘To take a single instance, we may refer to the alleged miraculous 
‘tongues’ among the followers of the late Mr. Irving, some years ago. 
It is not, and was not, a question of records or testimony, or fallibility 
of witnesses, or exaggerated or fabulous narratives. At the time the 
matter was closely scrutinized and inquired into, and many perfectly 
unprejudiced, and even sceptical persons, themselves witnessed the 
effects, and were fully conviaced—as, indeed, were most candid inqui- 
rers at the time—that, after all reasonable or possible allowance for 
the influence of delusion or imposture, beyond all question certain 
extraordinary manifestations did occur. But just as little as the 
mere fact could be disputed, did any sober-minded person, except 
those immediately interested, or influenced by peculiar views, for a 
moment believe those effects to be miraculous. Even granting that 
they could not be explained by any known form of nervous affection, 
or on the like physiological grounds, still, that they were in some way 
to be ascribed to natural causes, as yet perhaps little understood, was 
what no one of ordinary cultivated mind or dispassionate judgment 
ever doubted.” —P. 122. 

‘The main assertion of Paley is, that it is impossible to conceive 
a revelation given except by means of miracles. This is his primary 
axiom; but this is precisely the point which the modern turn of rea- 
soning most calls in question, and rather adopts the belief that a reve- 
lation is then most credible, when it appeals least to violations of natu- 
ral causes. Thus, if miracles were, in the estimation of a former age, 
among the chief supports of Christianity, they are at present among 
the main dificulties and hinderances to its acceptance.” —P. 158. 

‘In an age of physical research like the present, all highly culti- 
vated minds and duly advanced intellects have imbibed, more or less, 
the lessons of the inductive philosophy, and have, at least in some 
measure, learned to appreciate the grand foundation conception of uni- 
versal law; to recognize the impossibility even of any two material 
atoms subsisting together without a determinate relation; of any 
action of the one on the other, whether of equilibrium or of motion, 
without reference to a physical cause; of any modification whatsoever 
in the existing conditions of material agents, ualess through the inva- 
riable operation of a series of eternally impressed consequences, fol- 
lowing in some necessary chain of orderly connection, however imper- 
fectly known to us. So clear and indisputable, indeed, has this great 
truth become, so deeply seated has it now been admitted to be in the 
essential nature of sensible things and of the external world, that not 
only do all philosophical inquirers adopt it as a primary principle and 
guiding maxim of all their researches, but what is most worthy of re- 
mark, minds of a less comprehensive capacity, accustomed to reason 
on topics of another character, and on more contracted views, have at 
the present day been constrained to evince some concession to this 
grand principle, even when seeming to oppose it.”— Pp. 150-151. 
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‘No testimony,” we are told on the same authority, “can 
reach to the supernatural; testimony can only apply to appa- 
rent sensible facts; testimony can only prove an extraordinary, 
and perhaps inexplicable occurrence of phenomenon; that it is 
due to supernatural causes is entirely dependent on the previous 
belief and AssUMPTION of the parties.” (Quoted in the * Aids 
to Faith,” p. 14.) 

(c.) It is maintained that the evidence of religion does not 
depend on miracles, but on faith; on the moral sense; on the 
conformity of the doctrines which are revealed to our innate 
conviction of what is true, or that “the human mind is compe- 
tent to sit as a moral and spiritual tribunal on a professed re- 
velation.” Thus it is said: 

“After all, the evidential argument has but little actual weight 
with the generality of believers. The high moral convictions, often 
referred to for internal evidence, are, to say the least, probably really 
felt by very few, and the appeal made to miracles as proo/s of revela- 
tion by still fewer. A totally different feeling actuates the many, and 
the spirit of faith is acknowledged where there is little disposition to 
reason at all, or where moral and philosophical considerations are abso- 
lutely rejected on the highest religious grounds, and everything re- 


ferred to the sovereign power of divine grace.” —Lssays and Reviews, 
P. 144, 


And again: 

“To conclude, an alleged miracle can only be regarded in one of 
two ways—either (1) abstractedly, as a physical event, and therefore to 
be investigated by reason and physical evidence, and referred to phy- 
sical causes, possibly to known causes, but at all events to some higher: 
cause or law, if at present unknown: it then ceases to be supernatu- 


’ ral, yet still might be appealed to in support of religious truth, espe- 


cially as referring to the state of knowledge and apprehensions of the- 
parties addressed in past ages. Or (2) as connected with religious. 
doctrine, regarded in a second light, asserted on the authority of in- 


‘spiration. In this case, it ceases to be capable of investigation by. rea-. 


son, or to ownits dominion. It is accepted on religious grounds, and 
can appeal only to the principle and influence of faith,’—Jbid., P. 
160. , 


And again: : 

“‘ The ‘reason of the hope that is in us’ is not restricted to external 
signs, nor to any one kind of evidence, but consists of such assurance 
as may be most satisfactory to each earnest individual inquirer’s own 
mind; and the true acceptance of the entire revealed manifestation of 
Christianity will be most worthily and satisfactorily based on that 
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assurance of ‘faith,’ by which, the apostle affirms, ‘ we stand,’ (2 Cor. 
ii. 24;) and which, in accordance with his emphatic declaration, must 
rest, ‘not in the wisdom of man, but in the power of God.’ (1 Cor. 
ii. 5.””—Jbid., P. 162. 

Our space admits no further extracts, and these, we appre- 
hend, are sufficient to put our readers in possession of the de- 
mands which are made on this age, in the readjustment of 
Christianity. To these points it is supposed that the human 
mind, in its progress, has come; from these points it is held 
that it is not to recede: and as, in former times, Christianity, 
as held in any particular age, has been modified and adjusted 
secretly or by violence to that age; as the Papal form has been 
adjusted, under Protestantism and by Protestantism, to better 
views of mental philosophy, and better notions of liberty than 
prevailed in the dark ages; as Protestants have rejected the 
ancient interpretation of the Bible which proceeded on the 
supposition that the Ptolemaic system of astronomy was true; 
and as, in more modern times, the former views of the creation 
of the world within a period not more remote than six thousand 
years have given place to the doctrine that the earth has ex- 
isted for perhaps millions of ages, so it is now demanded that 
the older forms of faith shall be adjusted to the views which we 
have presented above on the subject of inspiration; on the. 
long continued existence and the origin of our race; on pro- 
phecy, and on miracles. These are the demands. In this 
work the Chevalier Bunsen was engaged when he died. In this 
work Baden Powell was engaged, as among the last acts of his 
life. In this work the living authors of the Articles in the 
“Essays and Reviews” were and are engaged. In this work 
Dr. Hedge is engaged, by commending those “ Essays and Re- 
views’ to the favorable notice of the Christian people of the 
United States. To this result the Westminster Review insists 
that the Church shall be driven; and that, if such an adjust- 
ment fails, the Bible shall be classed with the Koran and the 
Vedas. 

The great inquiry of the age, so far as religion is concerned, 
we apprehend, is: How is this question to be solved? How 
much of these demands, if any, are to be conceded? How 
many of these demands may be yielded, if any, and the Bible 
still be received as a revelation from God? 
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To the task of solving these inquiries three of the works at 
the head of our Article are devoted: the first, “ Tracts for 
Priests and People,” like the ‘“‘ Essays and Reviews,” a collec- 
tion of voluntary and independent essays on the various points 
referred to; the two others, the “Aids to Faith” and the “ Re- 
plies to Essays and Reviews,” the result of an avowed effort to 
vindicate the ancient forms of ancient belief, made under the 
best auspices, and summoning to the aid of “ Faith,” it may 
be presumed, the best talent in the English Church. 

The first of these works is entitled “ Tracts for Priests and 
People by various authors,” issued by the same press as the 
‘‘ Essays and Reviews” in our own country, and therefore it 
may be presumed, coming before the American public with the 
sanction of the Unitarian denomination, and representing the 
views of that denomination. The volume embraces the follow- 
ing subjects:—“ Religio Laici;’’ ‘*The Mote and the Beam, 
a Clergyman’s Lessons from the Present Panic;” ‘‘ The Atone- 
ment as a Fact and as a Theory;” ‘The Signs of the King- 
dom of Heaven;” “An appeal to Scripture on the question 
of Miracles; “On Terms of Communion;” “A Dialogue of 
Doubt; Morality and Divinity; and on Laws of Nature and 
faith therein, and on Positive Philosophy;” respectively by 
Thomas Hughes, author of ‘“* Tom Brown’s School Days; ’’ Rev. 
F. D. Maurice, Incumbent of St. Peter’s, St. Marylebone; 
Rev. Francis Garden, Sub-Dean of her Majesty’s Chapels 
Royal; Rev. John Llewelyn Davies, Rector of Christ Church, 
St. Marylebone; J. N. Langley, and J. M. Ludlow, “all of 
whom have hitherto been members of the English Church.” 
p- vii. The object and origin of these Tracts are thus stated: 

“These tracts were commenced about six months ago. The contro- 
versy respecting the “Essays and Reviews,” which has not subsided 
yet, was then at its height. Clergymen and laymen were told that 
they must either declare their sympathy with the book openly, or must 
unite in condemning it. 

‘The writers of these Tracts felt that they could take neither of these 
courses. They could not declare their sympathy with the book ; for 
it seemed to them almost entirely negative; hinting at faults in the 
prevalent religious opinions of the day, but not investigating them; 
hesitating dislike to certain obligations which are imposed upon 


churchmen, but not stating or considering what those obligations are; 
leaving an impression upon devout Christians that something in their 
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faith is untenable, when they want to find what in it is tenable; sug- 
gesting that earnest infidels in this day have much to urge on behalf 
of their doubts and difficulties; never fairly asking what they have to 
urge, what are their doubts and difficulties. 

“ The very same reason which hindered the writers of these Tracts 
from accepting the teaching of the “‘ Essays and Reviews,” hindered 
them from joining in the popular denunciation of them, or in appeals 
to ecclesiastical authorities against them. Those denunciations and 
appeals took an almost entirely negative form. They contradicted 
and slandered objectors; they were not assertions of a belief; they 
led Christians away from the Bible to apologies for the Bible, from 
the creeds which they confess to certain notions about the creeds, from 
practice to disputation. They met no real doubts in the minds of 
unbelievers; they only called for the suppression of all doubts. They 
confounded the opinions of the day with the faith once delivered to 
the saints. They tended to make anonymous journalists the lawgivers 
ofthe church. They tended to discourage clergymea from expressing 
manfully what is in their hearts, lest they should incur the charge of 
being unfaithful to their vows. They tended to hinder all serious and 
honest co-operation between men who are not bound together ina sec- 
tarian agreement, lest they should make themselves responsible for 
opinions different from their own.’”’—Pp. 3-5. 


The work is designed, as we have remarked, to take a middle 
ground, and to show that the opinions presented in the ** Essays 
and Reviews,” though in many respects erroneous and of dan- 
gerous tendency, are not inconsistent with an honest subscrip- 
tion to the Articles of the English Church, and are to be tole- 
rated with that liberty which is demanded by Christianity as 
it advances from age to age. The work is written with fresh- 
ness, and under the impulse of a warm personal interest in the 
undertaking. The hearts of the writers are manifestly in their 
work. Their sympathies are in the main with the writers of 
the “Essays and Reviews.” They demand for the English 
Church liberty to occupy that wide and not very accurately 
marked territory which lies between Rationalism in Germany, 
Unitarianism in England, and Arminianism every where, on the 
one hand, and the strictest form of Trinitarianism and Calvin- 
ism on the other. It is a work which, as we have seen, has 
been commended by Unitarians in this country, and it may with 
propriety be commended by the editor to them, as its principles 
would so far accord with the views of that denomination as to 
allow them to occupy that wide territory of belief and unbelief 
which lies between the faith of Theodore Parker and Dr. Chan- 
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ning. A few very brief extracts will sufficiently indicate the 
doctrinal position of the book. 


‘‘ He came to lead us men, His brethren, back into perfect under- 
standing of and submission to that will,—to make us at one with it; 
and this He did triumphantly by His own perfect obedience to that 
will, by sacrificing Himself even to death for us, because it was the 
will of His and our Father that He should give Himself up wholly 
and unreservedly; thus, by His one sacrifice, redeeming us, and lea- 
ving us an example that we too should sacrifice ourselves to Him for 
our brethren. Thus I believe in the Atonement.”—P. 26. 

“‘T believe that God has given us these Scriptures, this Bible, to in- 
struct us in these the highest of all truths. Therefore I reverence 
this Bible as I reverence no other book; but I reverence it because it 
speaks of Him, and His dealiogs with us. The Bible has no charm 
or power of its own. It may become a chain around men’s necks, an 
idol in the throne of God, to men who will worship the book, and not 
Him of whom the book speaks. There are many signs that this is, or 
is fast becoming, the case with us; but it is our fault, and not the Bi- 
ble’s fault.”—P. 27. 

“According to Coleridge, Christ’s work on our behalf is never 
named from anything in itself, but from its known effects upon us. 
The analogies to sacrifice, redemption, satisfaction of a debt, are all to 
be sought in those effects, never id their cause. That cause is an act 
which belongs to the sphere of transcendents, a mystery into which 
we may not look, and which we must not dare to attempt explaining. 
But it has effects which are very analogous to the effect of the ap- 
pointed sacrifice in the reinstatement of the Israelite in his national 
position and privileges; to the effect of adequate ransom as promising 
the freedom of a captive; to the effect of complete payment by another 
as my discharge from a debt which I could not liquidate myself.” 
Pp. 133-134. 

“To sum up what I have wished to enforce. The Atonement, the 
reconciliation of earth and heaven, of God and Man, the redemption 
of man through Christ, is what is denied, I am sure, by no man who 
worships Christ as his God, and reposes on Him as his Elder Brother. 
Every such man, in so far as he is awake and earnest, traces every 
good thing he has to the work and the intercession of his great High 
Priest. But many such men may fail of reconciling themselves to the 
theory of vicarious punishment, may fiod that to them it in no way 
manifests the righteousness of God, may be unable to see anything in 
Scripture which warrants the theory.”—Pp. 143-144. 

“Tt would be a great advantage if we could get rid of the term 
miracle altogether. It carries with it some arbitrary definition—some 
‘conception of a miracle’—which is foreign to the ideas of the New 
Testament. And the word is not wanted. In a great majority of 
the places in which we have ‘miracles’ in our version, we ought to 
replace it by ‘sigas.’ The word itself is exactly equivalent to ‘ won- 
ders.’ Sigas, wonders, and powers are what we have to do with in 
the New Testament.”—Pp. 167-168. , 
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“The Scriptures then do not contain the modern logical notion of 
a Revelation attested by miracles. They represent the Son of God as 
naturally doing mightier works than other men did, but they do not 
place his acts, or any part of them, in a class called ‘supernatural’ 
by themselves. They give no hint of their having been sifted by in- 
credulous philosophers, and ascertained to be supernatural. They pre- 
sent no careful array of the evidence of those who witnessed them. 
Their language concerning the signs and wonders of the gospel is 
such, tbat, if any one should think it worth while to maintain the hy- 
pothesis that, in some future age, through the advancing knowledge 
and power bestowed by the Creator upon the human race, men will 
be enabled without supernatural agency to do the very works which 
Christ did, no sentence could be quoted from Scripture to condemn 
it. We may have other good reasons for rejecting such a hypothesis; 
I only mention it for the sake of illustrating the language of the Scrip- 
tures. The tendency of the Scriptural writers is not to draw the line 
sharply between the natural and supernatural, but to obliterate it.”— 
Pp. 173-174. | 

The work entitled “Aids to Faith,” embraces essays on the 
following subjects: ‘*On Miracles as Evidences of Christianity,” 
by H. L. Mansel, B. D.; ‘On the Study of the Evidences of 
Christianity,” by William Fitzgerald, D. D., Lord Bishop of 
Cork, Cloyne and Ross; ‘On Prophecy,” by A. McCaul, D. D., 
Professor of Hebrew in King’s College, London; ‘On Ideo- 
logy and Subscription,” by F. C. Cook, M. A., Chaplain in 
ordinary to the Queen, etc.; ‘On the Mosaic Record in Crea- 
tion,” by Prof. McCaul; ‘On the Genuineness and Authen- 
ticity of the Pentateuch,” by George Rawlinson, M. A., Cam- 
den Professor of Ancient History in Oxford; ‘On Inspiration,” 
by Edward Harold Browne, B. D., Professor of Divinity in 
Cambridge; “On the Death of Christ,” by William Thompson, 
D. D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, Editor of the 
work; and “On Scripture and Interpretation,” by Charles 
John Ellicott, B. D., Dean of Exeter, and Professor of Divi- 
nity, King’s College, London. The book is such a book as 
might be expected to be made in the circumstances of the case. 
It is a book “made to order.”’ It has all the characteristics of 
a book made by beneficed good men; men whose living is at 
stake, and who at the same time have a real interest in reli- 
gion; men who have leisure to write, who are not unaccustomed 
to speak ex cathedra, and whose business it is to instruct others; 
men who have probably never felt the difficulties of skepticism 
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which they are set to combat, and who are therefore little qua- 
lified to grapple with suggestions often felt by earnest souls in 
the search for truth; men of learning, men of position, men of 
influence ; men accustomed to feel that for the purpose in hand 
a dictum may accomplish the purpose of an argument. The 
work, therefore, with the exception of the article by Professor 
Mansel, is, in general, dull, cold, dogmatic, perfunctory; it is 
adapted to convince those who are already convinced, to con- 
firm those in the faith who desire to be confirmed, to strengthen 
those who are willing to be strengthened, but it is a work which 
will meet few of the difficulties of a book which is the utterance 
of troubled hearts. We fear that a remark made by the writer 
of the last essay in the volume, will be found, in the result, to 
describe the general effect of the book in regard to the object 
contemplated by its preparation. ‘‘ Z’hose,” says he, “against 
whom our observations have been directed, will probably not be 
affected by any thing that we have said.” —Aids to Faith, p. 
537. We fear also that the judgment of the Westminster Re- 
view on the work will not be found to be far out of the way in 
the estimation of those who have ever been called to contend 
with skeptical difficulties, when it says: “‘A few concessions 
are made which could no longer be withholden, but neutralized 
and covered up as far as possible; there is no grappling with 
the principles brought into issue by the publication of the * Es- 
says and Reviews,’ either before the public at large, or before 
the Established Church of the country.”—Vol. LXXVIIL., 
p. 292. April, 1862. 

The work entitled “ Replies to Essays and Reviews,” pro- 
fesses, like the “Essays and Reviews,” to have been written 
by those who were “in entire independence of each other, 
without concert or comparison.” ‘Each author was indivi- 
dually requested by the publishers to write an essay on a sub- 
ject named, with the especial object of replying to a given essay 
in the volume of ‘Essays and Reviews.’” The volume is is- 
sued under the auspices of the Bishop of Oxford, commending 
it to the world as an answer to the “Essays and Reviews.” 
The subjects, following substantially the same course of discus- 
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sion as the ‘“‘Essays and Reviews,” are, “The Education of 
the World.” “Bunsen and the Critical School.” ‘ Miracles.” 
“The Idea of the National Church.” ‘ The Creation Week.” 
“Rationalism.” ‘The Interpretation of Scripture.” 

This work is also ‘written to order,’ and has much of the 
essential characteristics of a work so written. It may be re- 
garded as indicating the High Church method of disposing of 
the question agitated by the “Essays and Reviews.” 

Its appearance after the others is one of the evidences of the 
deep state of alarm produced in England by the “Essays and 
Reviews.” It shows, as the “Tracts for Priests and People” 
do; as the “ Aids to Faith” do; as the articles in the West- 
minster Review do; as the general tone of the English reli- 
gious press does, that, either from the position of the writers, 
from the force of their arguments, or from some prevalent state 
of feeling in the English mind on the subject of religion, there 
is real alarm, and real cause for alarm. 

This work is designed mainly to bring in the force of autho- 
rity as a primary element in settling the case, and calming the 
church. It proceeds on the principle that no change is to be 
contemplated in the doctrinal articles, or in the form of religion 
in the Established Church, and that uniformity and perpetuity 
are to be secured by an appeal to authority, and to the power 
of traditionary doctrines—the authority of the Fathers. Thus, 
the Lord Bishop of Oxford, in a preface to the work, says: 
‘Two distinct courses seem to me to be required by such a state 
of things: First, The distinct, solemn, and, if need be, severe 
decision of authority, that assertions such as these cannot be 
put forward as possibly true, or even advanced as admitting of 
question, by honest men. Secondly, we need the calm, com- 
posed, sincere, scholarlike declaration of positive truth upon 
the matter in dispute.” P.12. This is the order which the 
Roman Catholic Church pursued in the case of Galileo and 
the Reformers; this is the order which the ‘Old School’ at- 
tempted in our own country; this is the order which persecutors 
generally pursue in attempting to suppress heresy. We do 
not believe that much will be accomplished in religion until the 
order is reversed. 
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We judge, also, that some of the writers, like some in our 
own country, have very little confidence in the power of argu- 
ment in suppressing error, and that the only hope, in re- 
gard to the evils referred to by the “Essays and Reviews,”’ 
or caused by them, is in the final conflict in the second advent 
of the Saviour. Thus, in the Essay on “‘The Education of the 
World,” in reply to that of Dr. Temple on the same subject, 
Dr. Goulburn says, “ What we have to expect as time goes on 
is, that both evil and good will draw to a head together; that 
if on one side of us the light will be brighter, on the other the 
shadows will be darker, until the Righteous one and the Evil 
one, in personal manifestations, confront one another on the 
stage of the earth.” P. 82. 

The work is most thoroughly Episcopal, and the writers do 
not seem to suppose it possible that religion could survive on 
the earth if the ecclesiastical establishment of the Church of 
England was successfully assailed. Thus the very able canon 
of Westminster, Dr. Wordsworth, allows himself to say: ‘ From 
the time of the Apostles, for fifteen hundred years, there was 
no church in Christendom without a Bishop.” P. 364. 

Of course we do not mean to say that the work is without 
ability. The very names of the writers assure us that a vo- 
lume proceeding from their pens must have high claims to 
public attention. Inferior men would not have been selected 
for this task under the auspices of the Bishop of Oxford, and 
the writers are in fact “among the most able and scholarly 
members of the Episcopal Church.’”’ Whatever may occur, Dr. 
Temple will have occasion to review the manner in which he 
has made facts bend to theory in his article on the Education 
World; Dr. Rowland Williams will stand humbled before the 
world for the mistakes which he has made, or the gross misre- 
presentations of which he is shown to be guilty in the article 
on Bunsen and the Critical School; and to the end of life, the 
author of the article on the Interpretation of Scripture, in the 
Essays and Reviews, will not forget the caustic severity, the 
cutting sarcasm, the keen wit of the Canon of Westminster. 
There is great ability in the work; but it is most sad to reflect 
that when such vital issues are at stake; when Christianity itself 
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is assailed, as we believe it to be in the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” 
men prominent in the schools, exalted in the church, eminent 
for learning, for piety, and for moral worth, cannot, for once, 
forget that they are churchmen; cannot defend Christianity on 
great and broad and catholic principles; cannot attack the 
great foe, and bring these mighty weapons of warfare to the 
defence of the system assailed, without evincing an exclusive 
sympathy for an established religion, for Diocesan Episcopacy, 
and for an Anti-Puritan Theology. 
* * x * % Mente ott 

To examine all the points which are noticed in the volumes be- 
fore us cannot, of course, be expected in an article like ours; 
yet, without attempting to go into the argument as such, a few 
remarks may be made rather relating to the progress which is 
made in the work of readjustment as thus undertaken by the 
writers whom we have referred to, than on the argument itself; 
designed rather to show what is assumed by writers of that 
class than to disprove the truth of the positions which they have 
taken. The remarks which we shall make will relate to certain 
facts which must be admitted on all hands, and which may tend 
to show that the modes of reasoning adopted only remove the 
main difficulty a step further back, and that no real difficulty 
in the case is removed, even if what is assumed to be true should 
be conceded. 

1. One of the main points in the general subject, and one 
which lies at the foundation of the whole, pertains to inspira- 
tion; that is, to the question whether the Bible is inspired, or 
whether there is such a thing as book revelation. The main 
point here, we apprehend, appertains to the principle in the 
case—whether what is implied in the zdea of a revelation is 
absurd or not; for when the principle is settled, if it can be, 
the main difficulty would be overcome, and there would be 
little difference of opinion on the question where that reve- 
lation has been preserved, or what particular book has a just 
claim to being such a revelation; whether the Bible, the Zen- 
devesta, or the Vedas. 

The ground assumed in all the reasoning on the subject in 
the “ Essays and Reviews,”’ and in the public sentiment exten- 
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sively represented by those Essays, is that the revelation in 
the Bible is substantially the same in kind as that which is 
made to men of eminent genius—men who have been able to 
strike out great thoughts that have given a new impulse to hu- 
man affairs; or that it differs in degree, not in kind, from that 
which is found in Homer or Shakespeare. The objection of - 
avowed infidels is, of course, essentially the same. It is, that 
there can be nothing communicated to man which cannot be 
fairly measured by the human powers. The objection to inspi- 
ration is substantially the same as the objection to miracles in 
general, since the imparting of knowledge to a human mind 
in regard to the future beyond the limits of human sagacity, 
or of the knowledge of what occurred at a period anterior to 
the records of history, or of the knowledge of God above what 
the human powers could originate, is essentially of the nature 
of a miracle; that is, it is bringing in the aid of the Divine 
Being to accomplish a work whose sole cause 7s God, and which 
could neither be originated by nor measured by the powers of 
man. Beyond the natural powers of man; beyond what there 
is in man, and what may be properly conveyed through him 
as having capacities to be the proper organs through which in- 
telligence may be conveyed to the world, and in the same 
sense in regard to sacred truths as all other truths, there is, 
according to the views of inspiration to which we are advert- 
ing, no inspiration. ‘It is,” says Coleridge, “‘that one and 
the same Intelligence is speaking in the unity of a person, which 
unity is no more broken by the diversity of pipes through 
which it makes itself audible, than is a tune by the different 
instruments on which it is played by a consummate musician, 
equally perfect in all. One instrument may be more capacious 
than another; but as far as its compass extends, and in what 
it sounds forth, it will be true to the conception of the master.” 
Quoted in the “Aids to Faith,” p. 843. ‘The idea is, that while 
it may be admitted that God Aas spoken through Isaiah or 
Samuel, it is him only in the same sense in which it is true that 
he speaks to any man’s soul, according to the measure of his 
capacity, or in the spiritual and providential direction of en- 
lightened men in every age and nation. 

Now we would like to ask of the men who object to the doc- 
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trine of inspiration on the ground that it is essentially a ‘ mi- 
racle,’ or that it is ‘supernatural,’ a solution of the question 
about the origin of what is called genius, and of what marks 
the superiority of one mind over another. Is not the fact that 
such thoughts came into the mind of Plato or Shakespeare, of 
* Bacon, Watt, or Fulton, encompassed with the same difficulties 
which are implied in the idea of supernatural inspiration; that 
is, of communicating directly to the world thoughts that God 
designs to communicate to mankind? If it be said that the 
thoughts in such cases of genius come through human powers, 
and can be measured by those human powers, we ask whence 
were those powers themselves? ‘They are not the result of 
any transmitted or inherited genius; they are not the effect of 
development from the seminal genius of ancestors whose powers 
are unfolded into this form; they cannot be measured by any 
thing in the line from which they are descended that has grown 
to this growth ; they are apparently the result of a divine arrange- 
ment above any mere ‘laws of nature’ for the very purpose of 
throwing these great thoughts upon the world. Assuredly it 
will not be maintained that the germ of Hamlet, and Lear, and 
the Tempest, was laid in the hearts of some remote ancestors 
of Shakespeare, and were in the course of ages developed into 
these wonderful ‘creations of genius.’ It will not be pretended 
that in the intellect of John Shakespeare, the father of Shakes- 
peare, ‘originally a glover, and then a skinner and wool- 
stapler,’* in Henley Street, in Stratford-on-Avon, there was 
any thing that could be developed into those marvellous works 
that have placed his son in creative genius at the head of the 
race. And even if all this could be traced back to some germ 
in some very remote ancestor which had been slowly developed 
for ages and generations until it at last appeared in the form 
of Hamlet and Lear, still we would ask what is the true account 
of the origin of the germ there? Had ita beginning there? If 
so, what caused it? Or had 7 also come down as a germ as yet 
undeveloped, from the beginning of things: and if so what formed 
or produced it in the beginning? Now, what we are saying is, 
that in the case supposed in our example, as a specimen of mil- 





* Ulrici, Dramatic art of Shakespeare, p. 70. 
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lions of such examples in principle on the earth, there is some- 
thing—that something which we call ‘genius’—that lies above 
and beyond any of the operations of natural laws; above and 
beyond any thing of the nature of development; above and be- 
yond any thing that can be measured by what is anterior in 
time or in order, as really as in the visions of Isaiah there is 
that which is above and beyond all that there was of a similar 
kind in his origin and training, or as really as there was in the 
act when Peter healed the Jame man in the temple, or when he 
raised up Tabitha from the dead. Any valid objection in the 
one case, in the sense of its being of the nature of a ‘miracle,’ 
or as being ‘supernatural,’ would be a valid objection in the 
other; any theory which would explain the one case, so far as 
the point before us is concerned, would explain the other; any 
argument that the one could not be received, on the ground 
that it is a departure from ‘the course of nature,’ would be an 
argument of equal force in the other, Let a man explain the 
phenomena of genius, and he would probably find that he would 
have little additional embarrassment on the score of inspira- 
tion. In either case, we apprehend, the fact for which a solu- 
tion is to be found is, that there may be such a control over a 
created mind, either in its origin, or by some mode of commu- 
nicating with it after its creation, as to lodge a thought in that 
mind whose existence there cannot be explained by any mere 
natural laws. We see not that the infidel gains any thing by 
denying the fact that God can and does suggest thoughts to a 
mind that is already made, while he cannot but admit that there 
must have been, in the creation of ‘genius,’ some departure 
from settled ‘laws,’ or some direct agency in bringing upon 
the stage a mind of remarkable powers. We see not that the 
Essayists and Reviewers gain any thing by adopting the same 
principle as the infidel, and by attempting to explain what the 
infidel rejects. In either case the difficulty is merely removed a 
step backward; but it is no removal of a difficulty, and no ex- 
planation of a subject, to place it a little further back. 

We shall not, we trust, be considered as intending to con- 
cede, by these remarks, that there zs no difference between the 
play of genius and the teachings of inspiration; or that in the 
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doctrines of the prophets and the apostles there is nothing more 
than can be explained under some proper view of the pheno- 
mena of genius. We believe that there 7s a marked difference. 
But what we are saying is that, so far as we can see, the ob- 
jections and difficulties in the one case may be urged also in 
the other; that if the difficulties could be removed in the one 
case, they might in the other; and that what may be an expla- 
nation in the one case, may contain, in principle, all that might 
be necessary in the explanation of the other. For ourselves, 
we shall not regard it as absurd to suppose that God could 
have inspired the mind of Isaiah when we have in our recol- 
lection the fact that he created the mind of Pascal; nor shall 
we think it absurd to believe that he may have made use of 
the mind of Paul to suggest truths to mankind quite in ad- 
vance of what the world knew, or could otherwise have known, 
on subjects of the highest importance, when he created the 
mind of Bacon to place the world on a higher elevation in 
regard to science than it had before attained, or than it could 
have attained by any contemporary minds 7f his had not been 
created. 

2. The second point on which Christianity is to be read- 
justed is, the long duration of the earth itself, and the long 
duration of man upon it. For the former of these, geology 
asks that it shall be conceded that the earth itself has existed 
for an indefinite period, perhaps millions of ages; that that 
long period was necessary to prepare it for its present inha- 
bitants, and that, during its preparation for the abode of man, 
countless numbers of races of beings, inferior to its present in- 
habitants; and adapted to the state of the earth as it then was, 
have appeared, and played their part, and have vanished for- 
ever. For the latter of these points, those who would readjust 
Christianity and the Bible demand that the Mosaic record, 
which describes the appearing of man upon the earth at about 
six thousand years ago, shall be so far set aside as to allow the 
Egyptian records to be regarded as authoritative, and to ad- 
mit, if necessary, no small part of the hitherto rejected records 
of the Hindoos in regard to the ancient history of their race. 

The former of these, as we have seen, has been readily con- 
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ceded by the Christian world. The friends of the Bible see no 
reason why all that the geologist asks in this respect should 
not be granted, and are willing that the general statement in 
Genesis i. 1, “In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth,” should be laid as far back as the geologist may de- 
mand. ‘They are willing to give to geologists ample time for 
the slowest possible evolution of things upon the earth, and for 
the most gradual of the processes by which they suppose that 
the earth was wrought into its present form. 

It is now demanded that the other point shall also be con- 
ceded, and the authors of the “‘ Essays and Reviews ” have un- 
dertaken the task of showing that it must be conceded; the 
Westminster Review assumes it as an undoubted fact that the 
race has existed upon the earth for that long period, and that 
the Mosaic record is false. In the apprehension of the writers 
of that Review this is no longer a matter of doubt, but may be 
spoken of as among the settled points pertaining to the past— 
@ point as clear as the existence of the earth itself during the 
long periods claimed by scientific geologists. The Cheva- 
lier Bunsen demands a period of “twenty thousand years” as 
requisite to explain the ‘changes of commerce” which have 
occurred upon the earth; the rise and fall of the governments 
which have existed; the changes of language, and the develop- 
ment of the physical features of the race. He thinks that he 
finds evidence of this in the Egyptian records. Vice-Principal 
Williams, as we have seen in the quotation which we have 
made from the “ Recent Inquiries in Theology,” (pp. 61-63,) 
is disposed to concede all that is thus demanded. 

Now, whatever credit may be due to the Egyptian Records, 
as interpreted by Lepsius and Bunsen, there are some things, 
on this general subject, which will make it not altogether easy 
for the world to embrace this view, and which may show that 
all the credulity in the world is not on the side of those who 
are willing to believe the records of the Bible. 

There are, then, besides those Egyptian records as thus in- 
terpreted, no such memorials of those ancient times as we have 
a right to expect to find, 7 the race of man has been upon the 
earth for a period of twenty thousand years. All the records 
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of history terminate at a period long subsequent to that. No 
authentic records go back to a period beyond that assigned for 
the appearance of man upon the earth, in the Mosaic records, 
The Bible states the manner in which man appeared upon the 
earth, and describes the origin of nations, and the first settle- 
ment of the different parts of the world. That account is a 
statement on that point, clear, and plain, and natural enough, 
for we see how, according to that account, the different nations 
of the earth may have sprung up, and how the fact of the dif- 
ferent locations of the nations, and the diversities of language, 
customs and laws may be explained. The statement has, more- 
over, this element of probability, that in many of those nations 
the names which were originally given to individuals, as stated 
in the Bible, have been perpetuated in the nations which have 
descended from them. The account in the tenth chapter of 
Genesis, apparently quite a dry and uninteresting account— 
almost as much so as the enumeration of the Grecian hosts at 
the siege of Troy, in the first book of the Iliad—is one of the 
most remarkable records in the world; for, taking that as.a 
basis, it is easy to account for the origin of nearly all the an- 
cient nations, and to explain how it was that the earth was 
peopled. But, setting the Bible aside, and relying simply on 
the records of the earliest profane histories, nothing is more 
confused, tangled and inexplicable than the early history of 
this world. Take away the history of the past which we have 
in the Bible, and there are at least some two thousand years 
of the history of the race—even supposing that man appeared 
upon the earth at so late a period as that assigned by Moses— 
of which we know nothing, and that, too, the forming period, 
and in many respects the most interesting period of the history 
of the world. Begin, in the investigation of past events, when 
ancient profane history begins, and we are plunged into the 
midst of a state of affairs of whose origin we know nothing, 
and where the’ mind wanders in perfect night, and can find no 
rest. Kingdoms are seen, but no one can tell by whom they 
were founded; cities appear, whose origin no one knows; he- 
roes are playing their part in the great and mysterious drama, 
but no one tells us whence they came, and what are their de- 
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signs; a race of beings appears upon the earth whose origin 
is unknown, and the past periods of whose existence no one 
can determine—a race formed no one can tell when, or for 
what purpose, or by what hand. Vast multitudes of creatures 
are suffering and dying for causes which no one can explain, and 
generations, in their own journey to the grave, tread over the 
monuments of extinct generations, and with the memorials of 
fearful changes and convulsions in the past all around them of 
which no one can give an account. Begin the knowledge of 
the past at the remotest period to which profane history would 
conduct us, and we are in the midst of chaos, and we cannot 
advance a step without plunging into deeper night—a night 
; strikingly resembling that of which the oldest poet in the world 
_ speaks, when he describes the abode of the dead: ‘A land of 
darkness and the shadow of death; a land of darkness as dark- 
ness itself; and of the shadow of death, without any order, and 
where the light is as darkness.” (Job x. 21, 22.) The history 
of the world—of the whole world—in this respect, is much like 
the history of the tribes that wandered in the wilds of America 
when the Western world was disclosed to the eyes of Europeans. 
Who could tell what was their origin? Who could recover their 
history? Who could explain whence, or how, or why they 
came? Who can do it now? The Bible states, at least, the 
way in which the race began, and professes to show how those 
nations, which, at the oldest period of profane history, we find 
already organized, and in some degree civilized, were origi- 
nated; by whom those cities were built; who the heroes are 
that are playing their part in the mysterious drama. 

All ancient records, unless it be those on which Baron Bun- 
sen relies, and the records of India, agree in regard to the 
recent origin of nations. They do not even pretend to carry up 
their own history to a remote period. The Greeks, for example, 
acknowledge most freely the recent origin of their own, and 
their indebtedness to others. Herodotus (Book ii. 50, 51,) ad- 
mits that his countrymen derived a great part of what they 
possessed from Egypt. Lord Bacon well remarks in regard to 
the ancient “ fables,’”—as he justly calls them—of Egypt itself, 
as thus coming to our times modified by Grecian genius, ‘‘ The 
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writings that relate these fables being not delivered as inven- 
tions of these writers, but as things before believed and received, 
appear like a soft whisper from the traditions of more ancient 
nations, conveyed through the flutes of the Grecians.”’ 
Meantime there are no monumental records of those far- 
distant times—those remote ages beyond the period of the Mo- 
saic record when, according to the theory to which the Bible is to 
be adjusted, nations played their parts—of those portions of the 
“twenty thousand years” in the past which lie back of the Mo- 
saic record of the creation of man. There are no records on 
papyrus, parchment, lead, or rock, to preserve the transactions 
of those marvellous ages. There are no poems or histories 
composed then; no orations delivered then. There are no re- 
mains of cities or towns. There are no tomb-stones, no sar- 
cophagi, no mummies that were then swathed up, and kept to 
excite our wonder, or to give us information in these latter 
days. There are no implements of war or peace; no battle- 
axes; no helmets or shields; no arrow-heads of flint; no chisels 
or hammers of stone; no remains of aqueducts or bridges; no 
towers or pyramids; no human bones. All, if they ever ex- 
isted, have been swept away. The ancient monstrosities of the 
earth, in the forms of the Plesiosaurian and Ichthyosaurian 
races, have been preserved; serpents, crocodiles, alligators, 
have been kept; the footprints of enormous birds now unknown 
to man have been found as they were made in the soft sand, 
and then solidified into stone; shells in abundance have been 
preserved, and the cabinets of the learned world are full of the 
fossil remains of extinct generations, by which, in far distant 


ages and times, 
*¢ Air, water, earth, 


By fowl, fish, beast, was flown, was swam, was walked,” 

but not one genuine bone of man—prince or peasant; African, 
Indian, Mongolian, Caucasian; not one pure, undisputed spe- 
cimen of a human being that lived—-that laughed or cried— 
that built a city or a tent—that married a wife—that caught 
a fish, or that killed a deer—in all those “twenty thousand 
years.” 

Now, what we are required to believe, in this readjustment 
of Christianity, is, that all these generations of human beings, 
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so varied and so numerous, and with this long period for deve- 
lopment and improvement, lived through so many thousand 
years, and passed away, leaving to future ages no record what- 
ever of their having lived, unless it be the records of India or 
the hieroglyphics of Egypt; that they built no cities, the founda- 
tions or remains of which can be discovered; that they found 
out no arts by which their memory could be perpetuated; that 
they invented no methods of keeping up the knowledge of their 
existence, on lead, or rocks, or parchment; that they made no 
such use of iron or the precious metals as to preserve the remem- 
brance of their having lived; that they reared no monuments 
that have survived to tell who they were; that, after an exist- 
ence of “twenty thousand years,” they passed away, leaving 
the world in the rude state in which, according to the testimony 
of all the historical records on which the world has hitherto re- 
lied, it was found at the beginning of authentic history; and 
that all the arts of which we have any knowledge—of war or 
peace—of poetry, painting, sculpture, architecture—have had 
their origin, somehow, since the period assigned in the Mosaic 
records to the origin of mankind. Credat Judzus Apella! 

In the meantime we are also required to believe that the 
lowest races—the monsters of the ancient geological world— 
the Dinotherium, the Megatherium, and the Pterodactyls—the 
monster, “‘qualified for all services and all elements,” that, like 
Milton's “‘ Fiend ” 


‘*O’er bog or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 

With head, hands, wings or feet, pursues his way, 

And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies ”— 
that enormous and shapeless birds—tadpoles—oysters—cen- 
tipedes—have somehow contrived to preserve the memory of 
their having dived, and appear again in the museums of science. 
so preserved that their forms can be determined; that their 
habits can be described; that the age when they appeared can 
be ascertained; and that the causes why they disappeared can 
be stated with accuracy: but man—proud, intelligent, warlike, 
Godlike man; man, that subdues the world; that builds cities; 
that employs metals to accomplish his purposes; that has con- 
trol over iron, and gold, and brass—in all those twenty thou- 
sand years found out nothing to perpetuate the memory of his 
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being, and suffered all the means of informing future ages that 
he lived upon the earth to “slip through his fingers,” save what 
a few old priests in Egypt sketched, in strange and mysterious 
forms, to be interpreted by two very respectable Germans, 
Lepsius and Bunsen, in the nineteenth century of the Christian 
era. Verily it may be presumed that all credulity will not 
have passed away from the earth when the last believer in re- 
velation shall have died—when the last man that supposed that 
Moses made a true record shall, by death, have escaped from 
the ridicule of the “scientific”’ world. 

8. The third point which it is demanded shall be surren- 
dered, in order to the readjustment of Christianity, pertains to 
the origin of species. What that demand is, we have stated 
above. 

There are no opinions more absurd than many which have 
been held by “scientific” men. With all that there is that is 
bounded, and fixed, and accurate in true science, yet a col- 
lection of the theories advanced and the opinions held by men 
of “science” in different periods of the world, would have 
much more the aspect of wild romance than the Arabian Nights, 
and would surpass in absurdity the wildest legends of the Tal- 
mud. Each age has its own theories; and it is remarkable that 
the general progress of the world does nothing to check and 
restrain men in the suggestions of absurdities, and in the fact 
that they find believers in the age in which they are proposed.* 

The theory which we are required now to believe, and to 
which the Bible is to be adjusted, is, that the different beings 
on the earth had no original prototype that could properly be 
regarded as the head of existing species; that the orders of 
animated beings are separated by no fixed and impassable 
limits; that any one, under certain circumstances, may melt 
away in its peculiarity, and be moulded into another; that 
vegetables may become mollusca, and mollusca quadrupeds, 
fishes, or fowls, men; that there was no original centre of 
creation for each of the orders of beings now on the earth, but 
that they have sprung up by spontaneous generation, or by 





* Nihil tam absurde dici potest, quod non dicatur ab aliquo philosophorum. 
Cicero, De Divinatione ii, 58. 
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successive acts of creation, or by developement, at various con- 
venient centres on the earth or in the waters; that all the va- 
rieties of species on the earth, including man, are the results of 
“struggles” carried on for indefinite ages, in which countless mil- 
lions of the “‘weaker”’ have become extinct, while the “stronger” 
have survived, to engage in new “‘struggles”’ for the develop- 
ment of new orders of species; and that, in fact, all the varie- 
ties of beings on the earth may, by a more profound analysis, 
be found to have sprung from a single “ monad,” in its strug- 
gles to develop itself, and to originate new forms of being. 
This is the latest form of belief, as presented, with great learn- 
ing, by Dr. Darwin “ On the Origin of Species.” 

This view appeals to man’s faith; we will not now say to 
his credulity. It presents, however, some propositions to 
be believed of such a nature that when a man has received 
them he has come to the Ultima Thule of faith. Beyond 
the exercise of the faith which will be required to receive 
this theory, there will be little or nothing to stagger him in 
any doctrine of revealed religion; in the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation; or in the revelations of Swedenborg. For, accord- 
ing to this theory, elephants, and tadpoles, and men; Bacon, 
Newton, Plato, the orang-ou-tang and the ape; the lizard, the 
scorpion, the oyster; the oak, the cedar, the apple, the laurel, 
and the bramble; the hero of a hundred battles, and the mas- 
tiff snarling over his bone; the hunter, the dog with which 
he hunts, and the animal which he. captures and kills; the 
angler, the worm with which he baits his hook, and the fish 
which he catches and devours; the malt that lay in the ‘ House 
that Jack built,’ and the rat that eat the malt, and the cat 
that caught the rat, and the dog that worried the cat, and the 
cow that tossed the dog, and the maiden “all forlorn” that 
milked the cow, and the man all ‘“‘tattered and torn” that 
wooed the maiden, and the priest “all shaven and shorn”’ 
that married the man—all are derived from the same origin; 
all are the results of the “‘strugglings” of the “strongest’”’ in 
the formation of “species;” all have, in fact, come from one 
little “‘ monad,” in its “struggles” to develope itself. 

It has often happened, it may therefore happen again, that 
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in the warfare which Science, “so called,’’ has waged against 
Christianity, the defenders of infidel principles have become en- 
gaged in a warfare with each other, and, so far as the Bible is 
concerned, the issue of the conflict may be safely left with 
them. It was, not long since, maintained, and it is still main- 
tained in many quarters, that the diversities in the human race 
are so great that it is impossible that all can have been de- 
scended from one pair, and that, consequently, the account of 
the unity of the race in the Bible must be false. Accordingly, 
it has been held that there have been different “centres” of 
creation, or “development,” in regard to the races of men; 
that the Caucasian, the Mongolian, the Ethiopian, and the 
American races have had each a distinct ancestry and origin; 
and that although they have, in many respects, the character- 
istics which distinguish man from the beast, yet that they are 
in fact separate, and can be called a race only as having cer- 
tain properties in common. This was the argument of Messrs. 
Nott and Gliddon; this has long since been assumed as one of 
the settled matters of science by the Westminster Review; and 
this has been received with special avidity by the advocates of 
slavery, as justifying the subordination of the African to the 
Caucasian race. 

It is now maintained, however, by Dr. Darwin, and this the- 
ory, also, is endorsed and commended by the Westminster Re- 
view, that, so far from its being true that the diversities in the 
human race are so great that they could not have had the same 
origin, or that the different races or “species” could not have 
been derived from one pair, it is a fact that all the “species” 
on earth, all the diversities of existence, have been produced 
by the “strugglings’’ of the strongest, and can all be traced 
to a single “ pair,” or even to a “ monad,” in its efforts to de- 
velop itself. According to ¢his theory, therefore, the believer 
in the unity of the human race, as stated by Moses, must be 
quite safe in supposing it possible that the Caucasian and Afri- 
can races may have sprung from a single pair. 

In the mean time, until these ‘“ Doctors shall agree,’’ and 
shall inform us which of these theories is to be believed, it may 
be prudent for the world to act as if the Bible gave the true 
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account of the matter; and it may be regarded as wise to act 
on the opinion generally entertained by mankind, that in the 
origin of things there was a diversity; that the different de- 
partments of the material, the vegetable and the animal king- 
dom had separate and fixed boundaries, now ascertainable by 
science; and that Lavoisier, and Linneus, and Buffon have 
been endeavoring to develope laws actually existing and ope- 
rative zn the different departments of the works of nature. It 
is truc that it is not easy to mark the exact boundaries between 
the mineral, the vegetable, and the animal kingdoms, but there 
are such boundaries; it is true that it is not easy to arrange 
and define the different genera, orders, and classes in any one 
of those kingdoms, and that the work is not yet done, but it 
has been commenced, as every well-arranged museum will show. 

But, though it is not easy to show exactly where one depart- 
ment ends and another begins; where the laws of chemistry 
cease, and the laws of vegetable life begin; where the laws of 
vegetable life cease, and the laws of animal life begin; where 
the kingdom of instinct ends, and the functions of rational life 
begin, yet there zs such a limit; and God, not Nature, has so 
determined the boundary that it cannot be passed. In the 
world of matter there are sixty or more original elements made 
known to us by chemistry, where the boundaries between those 
elements are so fixed that they cannot be passed; where the 
one cannot be transmuted into another; where, however it may 
unite in combination with others, it remains the same. The 
oxygen does not become hydrogen, nor the hydrogen nitrogen, 
nor the nitrogen carbon; lead does not become iron, nor iron 
tin, silver or gold; gold does not become platinum, nor pla- 
tinum potassium, nor potassium sodium, nor sodium barium or 
strontium. However these, any or all of them, may be cont# 
bined, in the ocean or the atmosphere—in the violet, the oak, 
the oyster, the panther, or in man—they are oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, carbon, lead, iron, tin, silver, gold, platinum, potas- 
sium, sodium, barium, strontium still; and when any of them 
are combined with /ife, and the life which has detached them 
from their original chemical combinations, and united them in 
a new form ceases, they return unchanged into their original 
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forms. A bramble may be cultivated, but it will never be- 
come a rose; and the sensitive plant, though it shrinks, as if 
with virgin modesty and purity, from the most delicate touch, 
is not @ nerve, nor can it can be converted into a nerve. The 
‘*philosopher’s stone” has not been discovered, nor will it be; 
but gold will remain gold, and the baser metals will remain 
baser metals forever, after all the labors of the alchemists and 
the chemists. We think, therefore, that “the way is not yet 
prepared” for the adjustment of the Bible to the idea that there 
have been different ‘* centres’’ for the creation of man; or that 
the varieties of the human race have had a different origin; or 
that all the diversities of “species” on the earth are but the 
results of the “struggles” of the ‘‘strongest’’—of the crossings 
and recrossings of a few original pairs made millions of ages 
ago, or of the throes of parturition of a solitary ‘“‘monad”’ in 
the inconceivably remote past. 

4, The fourth point on which, as we have seen, Christianity 
is to be readjusted, is prophecy. What concession is demanded 
on this point, or what view is to be taken of prophecy, in order 
to meet the demands of this period of the world, we have stated 
above. The so-called prophecies are to be regarded as old Ori- 
ental poems, full of “‘symbolism,”’ and happy, in some instances, 
like Virgil’s Pollio, or like dreams, by coincidences; or, as having 
been written after the events, and ingeniously composed in the 
gorgeous style of eastern imagery, to describe those events as 
if they were yet to occur; or, when these solutions fail, the aid 
of mesmerism and clairvoyance is to be called in, and this un- 
known and mysterious power is to furnish the solution of the 
difficulty. 

It is not to vindicate prophecy that we now write, nor to 
refer to specific prophecies with reference to their fulfilment. 
That is a task far beyond what could be accomplished in an 
article like this, and the consideration of this subject must be 
looked for in the volumes that have been professedly devoted 
to the vindication and elucidation of the prophecies. Our re- 
marks must be confined to the solution thus proposed of a great 
and momentous subject. 

(a) That God can so enlighten, influence or control a human 
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mind that the future may be perceived and recorded, no one 
can doubt. As all this knowledge must be with Him, and there 
is no absurdity in supposing that he could in some way, by vi- 
sions, or signs, or dreams, or words, communicate it to man- 
kind. To deny this, men must deny everything that properly 
pertains to the idea of God. 

(6) That God could not have endowed man—all men—with 
the power of foreseeing the future, as well as of remembering 
the past, no one can demonstrate. In the nature of mind there 
does not seem to be any reason why its power should be limited 
to the range of the past, and not embrace also the future. It 
is undoubtedly a characteristic of the divine mind, that, so far 
as the idea of past and to come can be applied to God, the one 
ig as equally before Him as the other. In the nature of mind, 
therefore, there is nothing that necessarily confines its powers 
to the past; and as God made man in his own “image” in one 
respect, so he could, if he had so willed, have made him in his 
own “image” in the other respect also. If it were necessary, 
it could be shown that the fact that he has not done so is an 
arrangement of pure benevolence. On the one hand, most 
valuable objects, it is hardly needful to say, are accomplished 
in respect to the comfort of man, and to the progress of the 
world, by the power of treasuring up the results of the experi- 
ence of individuals, the inventions of past times, and the les- 
sons of history; while, on the other hand, the stimulus to dis- 
covery and invention would be paralyzed, and individuals would 
be filled with sadness and sorrow, if the future could be seen 
as the past can be remembered. For the good of the world, 
therefore, and for the happiness of individuals, the occasions 
must be few in which it would be proper to make known to men 
what so perfectly lies in the divine mind, the knowledge of 
what. is to come. 

(c) There is a limit, therefore, affixed to the capacity of the 
human mind in this direction, and that limit is soon reached. 
Burke, indeed, in his work on a “ Regicide Peace,” indicated, 
with remarkable sagacity, what would be the result of the 
French Revolution; and, in our own times, Mons. Gasparin 
has-anticipated, with almost prophetic sagacity, in his ‘* Up- 
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rising of a Great People,” what would occur in our country; 
but there is, and must be, in each and every such case, a limit 
in regard to dates, and names, and details. In like manner, the 
politician, from his knowledge of men and parties, may often 
predict, with great moral certainty, what will be the result of 
an election; but, in order to understand the limits of the human 
powers in this respect, we must take into account the failures 
in such anticipations, as well as the fulfilments; the new com- 
binations which may be formed, or the results which must de- 
pend on the human will, whose acting no man can anticipate. 
On a similar principle it is that a merchant may evince so much 
natural sagacity; may have such knowledge of the course of 
trade; may calculate on what may occur so much in advance 
of what others may be able to anticipate—that he may shape 
his own course as if he saw what would happen. But none of 
these things furnish an explanation of the prophecies in the 
Scriptures. They are not mere matters of coincidence, like 
dreams; they are not bare general statements, for they enter into 
detail in regard to times, and persons, and places; they are not 
cases where one prediction is fulfilled, and where many fail—as, 
for example, in the struggle in regard to “the origin of species,” 
as described by Dr. Darwin, there may be a hundred failures be- 
fore there is one new form of a vegetable or an animal thrown 
off that is strong enough not to perish; they are not the state- 
ments of one man or one age, in reference to a possible event; 
they are the statements of many men, of different ages, one 
stating one circumstance and another another, yet all relating 
to the one future event, and all to be combined and arranged, 
in order to obtain the whole prophetic view—for the prophetic 
view of a future event is what tt is stated to be by ALL the pro- 
phets, as the narrative of a Scriptural event is what it is stated 
to be by ALL the sacred writers. Thus, in the predictions re- 
specting the Messiah, it is not a single statement made by 
Moses, or Jacob, or David, or Balaam, or Isaiah, or Daniel, or 
Malachi; it is the result of all the statements made by these, 
and by the other prophets—statements scattered at intervals 
through many ages. These, when combined, constitute the pro- 
phetic view in regard to the Messiah. In asking whether these 
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prophecies have been fulfilled; whether these varied circum- 
stances of time, and place, and character—of the Messiah’s 
mode of teaching, his manner of life, and the circumstances 
of his death, have been found actually in one person, we 
look at the improbability, the absolute impossibility, that all 
these should be the result of mere coincidence, or that there 
could have been any conspiracy to impose in this manner upon 
the world. We ask whether it could have happened that, in 
an age lying far back in the past, one man should have thrown 
out a most obscure Aint in regard to a future deliverer, and 
then in another age another pretended prophet should have im- 
proved upon the hint by suggesting a new circumstance, and 
then another and ancther should have added a’suggestion in 
itself equally obscure, until, in a far distant future, the idea of 
the Messiah should have become so complete that a cunning 
impostor could embody them all, and carry them out in his own 
life, in an attempt to impose upon mankind? Cuvier, indeed, 
was able to “reconstruct’”’ an animal of an extinct race; that 
is, from a single bone, or from a few fossil remains found in 
certain localities, he could throw the mind back, perhaps, for 
tens of thousands of years, and tell when the animal lived, 
what was its form, and what were its habits: but is that the 
way in which the Apollo Belvidere, and the Laocoon, and the 
Dying Gladiator have been formed? Was it true that, in far 
distant times, remote from each other, and with no knowledge 
of any general purpose to form an Apollo, or such a group of 
statuary as the Laocoon, or such a figure as the Dying Gladi- 
ator, one artist gave a hint about an arm, and another about 
a foot, and another about an eye, and another about the posi- 
tion, until the whole figure could be combined by the future 
sculptor? Is it true that, in regard to the cartoons of Raphael, 
and the Last Judgment of Michael Angelo, they are the results 
of the imaginings of numerous artists, scattered through many 
ages, with no general conception of the design, and with no 
knowledge of the intention of each other; that one ancient 
artist has given a hint in regard to such future paintings, and 
another another, in almost endless variety, until long after all 
were dead, some cunning artist, Raphael or Michael Angelo, 
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gathered all these hints together, and combined them in 
the splendid works of art that now adorn the Vatican? Not 
thus were those immortal works made; not thus could they 
have been made; and yet we are asked, by those who deny the 
truth of the prophecies in regard to the Messiah, to believe 
what would be much more improbable than this: not a predic- 
tion respecting a piece of statuary, or a painting, but respect- 
ing a living man—a messenger sent from God; one who had 
an individuality, a will, a character, an origin, a rank, such as 
no other one has ever had who has appeared among mortal 
men. 

In reference to the Scripture prophecies, and the proposed 
mode of adjusting the faith of the world in regard to them, we 
have two things to add to what we have already said. 

One is, that the principles advocated by the ‘ Essayists,’ by the 
Chevalier Bunsen, and by the German Rationalists generally, 
would destroy all faith in ancient records, and reduce nearly all 
the ancient literature in the world to fable and myth. The world 


has not forgotten the literary skepticism first applied by Wolf. 


to the works of Homer, and the fact that among those of that 
school it is still a question whether any such man as Homer 
ever lived. The same principles of literary skepticism which 
have been applied to the ancient classics, it is proposed to ap- 
ply to the Hebrew sacred literature, and with no more reason 
in the one case than in the other. The genuineness of the 
writings of the Hebrew prophets is as firmly established as the 
genuineness of any other ancient writings, and the principles 
of criticism which would destroy confidence in the genuineness 
of the works ascribed to Moses, to Isaiah, to Daniel, would an- 
nihilate all confidence in the genuineness and authenticity of 
Thucydides and Herodotus, of Homer and Virgil, of Sallust, 
Livy, or Tacitus. No literary facts are better established than 
that Moses, Isaiah—alike in his earlier prophecies and in his 
later prophecies, (chs. x].—lxvi.,)— Daniel, Jeremiah, and 
Malachi, wrote long before the events occurred to which their 
predictions are applicable, and the principle which would call 
these in question would introduce universal literary skepticism. 

The other remark which we have to offer on the subject of 
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the prophecies is, that either their inspiration must be admitted, 
or the facts of the case must be explained by mesmerism and 
clairvoyance. We have seen that the Chevalier Bunsen ad- 
mitted the reality of this pretended power, and applied it to 
the explanation of the prophecies of the Old Testament, and 
to this he was driven by the necessity of the case. He was 
not prepared altogether to abandon faith in the writings of the 
prophets, or to maintain that they were forgeries of a later 
date, and hence he was compelled to adopt some theory by 
which the apparent fulfilment of the prophecies could be ac- 
counted for. It was clear that revealed predictions were be- 
yond the limits of natural sagacity; it did not occur to him to 
adopt the solution suggested by Vice-Principal Williams, 
(“Essays and Reviews,” p. 79, Am. Ed.,) when he says of his 
belief in clairvoyance, ‘“‘ One would wish he might have intended 
only the power of seeing the ideal in the actual, or of tracing 
the Divine Government in the movements of men.” Whatever 
that may mean, he was not willing to be a universal skeptic, 
and hence he adopted the theory of mesmerism and clairvoy- 
ance as a solution of the mystery. Now, we maintain that one 
or the other of these theories must be adopted by those who 
would readjust Christianity on the principles of the authors of 
the ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ Lither all faith in ancient records 
must be destroyed, or some such solution as that of clairvoy- 
ance or mesmerism must be resorted to, for the predictions in 
the prophets are clearly beyond the limits of any natural sa- 
gacity possessed by man. 

5. The fifth point on which it is proposed to readjust Chris- 
tianity relates to miracles. What the demand on this point is, 
we have stated above. The fundamental idea in the position 
taken by the authors of the “‘ Essays and Reviews,” by Bun- 
sen, by the Westminster Review, and by the rejecters of mira- 
cles in general, is derived from the supposed fixedness, stability, 
and unchangeableness of the physical laws by which the uni- 
verse is controlled, as established by science. It does not differ 
essentially from the position assumed by Mr. Hume, and to 
whose reasoning on the subject no substantial addition has been 
made by the labors of subsequent writers: “‘A miracle is a 
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violation of the laws of nature; and as a firm and unalterable 
experience has established these laws, the proof of a miracle, 
from the very nature of the fact, is as entire as any argument 
from experience can possibly be imagined.* Of this it is well 
remarked by Prof. Mansel, (Aids to Faith, p. 21,) that “the 
argument, as thus stated, was just as strong or just as weak at 
the day when it was written as at the present time; it has re- 
ceived no additional strength from the progress of science 
during the interval; indeed, it is hard to see how the evidence 
of ‘a firm and unalterable experience,’ if such existed at any 
time, is capable of being made stronger.’ All that could be 
said in addition would be, that, since the days of Hume, science 
has lent its aid in establishing the unalterable nature of those 
laws; in extending them into regions and worlds at his time un- 
known; in reducing under fixed laws phenomena which in his 
time seemed to be beyond the range of strict observation; in 
diminishing, as science has advanced, the number of marvels. 
Thus the mysteries of the Middle Ages were dispelled by the 
science of the fifteenth century; (see Brewster’s ‘ Natural Ma- 
gic,”) and thus from the experience of the past it may be pre- 
sumed that much still that has the appearance of the marvel- 
lous may, by a more profound analysis, and by more accurate 
and extended observation, be reduced to the operation of strict 
and accurate law. 

It is not our purpose to enter on any general examination 
of this subject, or to repeat what has been so well said by 
Campbell, by Dr. Thomas Brown, by Prof. Mansel, and others, 
in reply to this argument. Weshall merely offer a few remarks 
on the question whether zt is an ascertained fact that the world 
progresses under the operation of fixed and uniform laws. 

The essential idea of a miracle is, that God interposes, on 
fit occasions, to accomplish any thing by his own direct power, 
without reference to the ‘laws of nature,’ or to his ordinary 
mode of securing results. The real question at issue is, whether 
God, in ordaining the ‘laws of nature,’ has reserved to himself 
the right of interposing by direct acts of his power in accom- 





* Philosophical Works, Vol. IV., p. 183. 
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plishing his purposes, or whether the world advances solely by 
the operation of those laws; that is, whether there are any 
events in the progress of things which can be traced only to 
direct divine interposition. 

(a.) The first point here would be, of course, the question 
whether any such certain and fixed stability of ‘the laws of 
nature’ has been ascertained. When it is said that this has 
been ascertained by ‘experience,’ if the word has any meaning, 
it must refer to experience that embraces the whole subject ; 
that is, in relation to all the events to which the question of 
such uniformity would be applicable. But it is clear that 
among men there has been no such experience. There have 
been, and are, many events that lie quite beyond any such 
range of observation hitherto made; there are, undeniably, 
many things which have not as yet been reduced to any known 
laws, and it is yet an open question whether they can be:—that 
is, whether the powers of men are adequate to the inquiry, and 
whether, if they are thus adequate, the events are of such a 
nature that they can be reduced to regular and fixed laws. In 
the earlier periods of the world there were many things that 
passed under the name of ‘miracles’ and wonders—phenomena 
which there were then no ways of accounting for—whose causes 
are now familiar to us, for in the ruder ages of the world they 
seemed to lie wholly in the regions of the marvellous and the mi- 
raculous. As science advances, the circle of those marvellous 
works is contracted, and a large part of those wonders are re- 
duced te the dominion of known laws. It is but recently that the 
whole subject of electricity was in this condition as viewed by 
the human mind; it is but recently that the phenomena connect- 
ed with it have been reduced to the control of law. The labo- 
ratory of a chemist now exhibits many a phenomenon, which in 
the Middle ages would have been classed among.the marvellous, 
now reduced to the regular operation of law; and it cannot be 
doubted that there may be yet in nature many a secret power 
that has not yet been made the subject of scientific observa- 
tion, or been brought under the general word ‘experience.’ It 
cannot be regarded as improbable that many of these things 
will thus be carefully observed, arranged, and classified, and 
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that they will be found to be under the control of fixed and 
unchanging Jaws; but the world is not yet far enough advanced 
to justify the assertion that the ‘experience’ of mankind extends 
to all these things. Still less was it proper to assert this in 
the time of Mr. Hume. 

(5.) The next remark to be made is, that there is an utter 
improbability, amounting now to absolute certainty on the sub- 
ject, that science ever will make such advances as to bring 
within the range of natural and fixed laws the things alleged 
to have been performed by the Saviour and the apostles. There 
have been no forces developed in nature; there have been no 
discoveries in the laboratory of the chemist; there have been 
no occult powers laid open by well ascertained principles of 
science, by mesmerism, or by any kindred power, that will 
produce what is said to have been produced by Jesus of Naza- 
reth—the healing of the sick, the giving of sight to the blind, 
the restoration of hearing to the deaf, or the raising of the 
dead, by a word. This thought, which seems to us a very im- 
portant one in its bearing on the subject, we cannot better ex- 
press than in the words of Prof. Mansel: — 


*<Tn one respect, indeed, the advance of physical science tends to 
strengthen rather than to weaken our conviction of the supernatural 
character of the Christian miracles. In whatever proportion our 
knowledge of physical causation is limited, and the number of unknown 
agents comparatively large, in the same proportion is the probability 
that some of the unknown causes, acting in some unknown manner, 
may have given rise to the alleged marvels. But this probability di- 
minishes when each newly-discovered agent, as its properties become 
known, is shown to be inadequate to the production of the supposed 
effects, and as the residue of unknown causes which might produce 
them, becomes smaller and smaller. We are told, indeed, that ‘the 
inevitable progress of research must, within a longer or shorter period, 
unravel all that seems most marvellous;’ but we may be permitted to 
doubt the relevancy of this remark to the present case, until it has 
been shown that the advance of science has in some degree enabled 
men to perform the miracles performed by Christ. When the inevi- 
table progress of research shall have enabled men of modern times to 
give sight to the blind with a touch, to still tempests with a word, to 
raise the dead to life, to die themselves, and to rise again, we may 
allow that the same causes might possibly have been called into ope- 
ration, two thousand years earlier, by some great man in advance of 
his age. But until this is done, the unravelling of the marvellous in 
other phenomena only serves to leave these mighty works in their soli- 
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tary grandeur, as wrought by the finger of God, unapproached and 
unapproachable by all the knowledge and all the power of man. 

“In proportion as the science of to-day surpasses that of former 
generations, so is the improbability that any man could have done in 
past times, by natural means, works which no skill of the present age 
Is able to imitate. The two classes of phenomena rest in fact on ex- 
actly opposite foundations. In order that natural occurrences, taking 
place without human agency, may wear the appearance of prodigies, 
it is necessary that the cause and manner of their production should 
be unknown; and every advance of science from the unknown to the 
known tends to lessen the number of such prodigies by referring them 
to natural causes, and increases the probability of a similar explana- 
tion of the remainder. But on the other hand, in order that a man 
may perform marvellous acts by natural means, it is necessary that the 
cause and manner of their production should be known by the per- 
former ; and in this case every fresh advance of science from the un- 
known to the known diminishes the probability that what is unknown 
now could have been known in a former age.”’—Aids to Faith, pp. 
21, 22, 23. 

This thought is also admirably illustrated in the “ Replies to 
Essays and Reviews,” in the article on miracles, in answer to 
the article of Baden Powell ‘“‘on the Study of the Evidences 
of Christianity,” by the Rev. C. A. Heurtley. We have not 
space to give an abridgement of this article, or even to make an 
extract from it, but we commend the whole of it as worthy of 
profound attention.— Replies, ¢c., pp. 125—176. 

(c.) The next remark which we make is, as a sequence from 
what has been just said, that the effect of true progress in sci- 
ence in regard to the miracles of Scripture, is to demonstrate 
that the hypothesis which refers them to ‘unknown’ natural 
causes is utterly baseless, and to establish the fact that if the 
events occurred they were real miracles. The only possible 
opinions in regard to the miracles of the New Testament are, 
that they were not performed at all; or that they were per- 
formed, as those who wrought them declare, in virtue of a su- 
pernatural power, and in attestation of their own divine mis- 
sion ; or that they “are distorted statements of events reduceable 
to known natural causes.” This latter was the solution sug- 
gested by Paulus, who proposed to explain them on “ natural- 
istic” principles. This theory has been abandoned even in 
Germany, the land of its birth, and is not likely to be revived 
there again. There remains, therefore, for mankind, only the 
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‘choice between a deeper faith and a bolder unbelief,” (Man- 
sel,) and to one or other of these the world is advancing. It 
can never rest on the intermediate theory proposed by the au- 
thors of the “Essays and Reviews,” and whatever may be the 
result in regard to the general faith of mankind on the subject, 
it is plain that the principles of true science will not allow the 
human mind to rest there. ‘The miracles as referred to in the 
New Testament are put forever beyond the possibility of being 
explained by natural causes, or the operation of the laws of 
nature. If they occurred, they were direct interventions of 
divine power. There is not the slightest approximation in the 
progress of science towards any ‘laws’ by which the eyes of 
the blind can be opened and the ears of the deaf unstopped, 
and by which the dead can be raised, by a word. 

(d.) Our next remark, therefore, is, that, as bearing in an 
important manner on this subject, there is a sense in which it 
is very common that the ‘laws of nature,’ so fixed and deter- 
mined, are set aside, or are ‘violated’ by the action of other 
‘laws of nature,’ or are held absolutely in check as long as 
those other laws prevail. When the lightning strikes a tree 
“it puts an end to all the orderly development of vegetation,” 
and seems to be a bare conflict of “force with law.” Yet it 
is also true that the lightning follows a law of its own, and that 
law seems to conflict with law, and that there are meteorologic 
laws to which both the lightning and the vegetation are sub- 
ject. Tracts for Priests and People, P. 842. The same thing 
is true when the wind raises up the waters of the ocean and 
piles them in mountains, or when the vapor is upborne and 
carried by the clouds over valleys and hills, or when the dust 
of the earth is raised up by the whirlwind—in each case sus- 
pending or ‘violating’ for the time, the law of gravitation—the 
most universal law in nature. The result is perhaps still more 
manifested in the principle of iife—that mysterious and un- 
known principle, which seems to have the power of suspending 
or ‘violating’ during its continuance all the physical laws of 
nature. By that principle, the chemical elements which 
enter into the composition of the lofty oak are detached from 
their natural connexions; the chemical laws which united 
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them before are suspended; they enter into new combina- 
tions, constituting now the component parts of a tree—the 
organic structure, the fibre, the bark, the branch, the leaf, 
the fruit, and they are held there by all the power needful 
to lift up the enormous mass from the earth, and to keep it 
steadfast against the influence of tempests and storms for ge- 
nerations, until the principle of life is extinct, and then, and 
not before, the chemical laws resume their power, and the old 
oak returns to gases and earths under the operation of those 
chemical laws. The same thing is still more strikingly mani- 
fest in the animal structure, under the principle of life. The 
elements that make up the human body—carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, oxygen, phosphorus, lime, iron, sulphur, sodium, po- 
tassium, magnesium—are all detached from their natural che- 
mical connections in the air, the earth, the waters, the ani- 
mal, the vegetable, the mineral world, and are formed into an 
entirely new combination of bone, sinew, nerves, muscle, with 
a definite size and shape, until life decays, and then the na- 
tural chemical laws resume their functions, and the human 
frame is resolved into its natural elements. The chemical 
laws begin at once to react as soon as life departs, and those 
laws act until every particle that composed the human frame 
enters under chemical laws into natural inorganic combinations, 
or under some new principle of life, vegetable or animal, the 
process is arrested midway, and new forms of life appear. All 
over the earth, therefore, on the land, in the water, in the air, 
nothing is more common than that what are called the ‘ fixed 
and uniform laws of nature,’ those laws which Mr. Hume in- 
forms us ‘a firm and unalterable experience has established,’ 
are in fact suspended, ‘violated,’ held in check, by this princi- 
ple of life. That a higher power than /ife may not suspend 
them; that even the principles which regulate life itse// may not 
be supended, has not been established by a ‘firm and unalter- 
able experience.’ 

(e.) Our next remark is, that in order to a proper understand- 
ing of this subject it is necessary to take into consideration the 
element of the will, and the power consequent on that, in reference 
to the ‘laws of nature.’ However fixed and settled those laws may 
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be, the power of the will in man is constantly operating to suspend 
or interrupt them; that is, is constantly producing effects which 
are not to be traced to regular and fixed laws, and which never 
would be produced by those laws. In other words, the effects 
in the case are not produced by laws of nature, but the laws of 
matter are, for the time, as really disturbed as in the case of a 
miracle, and only fail of striking us as being as remarkable 
and perplexing, because they are matters of constant occur- 
rence. It may be said, indeed, that the will is itself subject 
to fixed laws, and that, after all, the effects are produced by 
regular and fixed laws; but, whatever may be true of that in 
reference to the Auman will it is no more true than in reference 
to the divine will, and the difficulty in the one case is, as to 
this point, the same as in the other. In either case it is the 
introduction of a new power, apart from the power of force in 
the physical laws of nature, which are regarded as so settled 
and fixed—“ the work of an agent wholly independent of those 
laws, and who, therefore, neither obeys nor disobeys them.” 
For the time being, and so far as the result is concerned, the 
new agent or the new power sets aside or suspends the opera- 
tion of those laws, and the result in the case is to be traced to 
this new and independent power. Whether God has reserved 
to himself this power and right to interfere with the regular 
laws of matter, as he has actually conferred it on man, is sim- 
ply a question as to a fuct, and not at all as to the possibility 
of the thing. 

When a man by the exertion of his will raises his arm, or 
walks, or lifts a weight from the earth, he so far, in each case, 
suspends or overcomes, for the time, the law of gravitation as to 
produce an effect which is not to be traced to that law, but which 
is to be accounted for wholly by a power above and regardless 
of it—the power of the will; and in estimating the ‘ experi- 
ence’ of the world on the subject in reference to Mr. Hume’s 
argument, we are to take that fact into the account as a part 
of the ‘experience’ of mankind—a matter of ‘ experience’ quite 
as common as that pertaining to the ‘firm and unalterable ex- 
perience which has established those laws. When a man of 
his own free will throws a stone into the air, ‘the motion of 
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the stone, as soon as it has left his hand, is determined by a 
combination of purely natural laws—partly by the attraction 
of the earth, partly by the resistance of the air, partly by the 
magnitude and direction of the force by which it was thrown.” 
But by what /aw came it to be thrown at all? By what law of 
nature fixed, ‘by an unalterable experience,’ did it happen 
that it left its quiet bed on the earth; that the principle of cn- 
ertia was overcome; that the law of gravitation which held it 
there was for the time interrupted, and that it commenced its 
course through the air? Neither the law of gravitation, by 
itself, nor all the laws of nature put together, would ever have 
caused it to leave the ground and commence this flight through 
the air, but all the ‘laws of nature’ in fact combined to resist 
this, as really as the ‘laws of nature’ combined to resist the 
raising up of Lazarus to life, or the ‘laws of nature’ in the 
Sea of Tiberias combined to keep up the storm, and to resist 
the power of Jesus who commanded the winds and the waves 
to be still. It remains to be proved that when God’s free will 
interposes to produce effects which are to be traced to that 
will alone, there is more real violation of the laws of nature 
than there is when the human will interposes and produces 
changes which are to be traced to that will alone. It may be 
further added, that if the will of man does produce such dis- 
turbances and interruptions of the laws of nature, then so far 
from its being true, as Mr. Hume says, that ‘a firm and unal- 
terable experience has established those laws,’ it is true that 
there is almost nothing that is more liable to be unsettled and 
changed, or that nothing is more common than that there are 
effects which are not to be traced to those laws. 

(/.) Our final remark is, that the progress of our world, and, 
as far as we know, of the universe, has not been uniformly 
under the operation of regular and fixed laws. We mean that 
there are evidences of divine interposition apart from the ope- 
ration of regular laws, and that the results are such as cannot 
be traced to those laws, but are to be traced to a direct divine 
interposition, and ¢herefore miracles are not absurd or im- 
probable. 

There are two methods by which, subsequent to the act of 
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creation, the existing state of things on the earth and in the 
universe at large, has been produced—the one by development, 
the other by the institution of a new order of things which, in 
no proper sense, can be the result of any antecedents in nature, 
but which must be traced to a new interposition of power. 

That the former—that of development—exists, no one can 
doubt, and it cannot be denied that this is the regular and 
usual course of events: that is, there is something which in the 
order of nature precedes the effect; which is the cause of it, or 
which measures it; which contains in embryo all that is pro- 
duced. Thus the germ in the acorn is developed into the 
oak, and the ovum is developed into the crocodile, the ostrich, 
or the barnyard-fowl; and thus the slumbering powers of the 
infant are developed into the physical strength, the poetic ge- 
nius, or the eloquence of the man. In all such cases there is 
nothing produced which is not a fair unfolding of what pre- 
ceded; nothing which is the result of mere power ad eztra. 
The precise /imt of this class of operations in nature has not 
yet been fixed. It is well known that attempts have been 
made to explain all the phenomena of the universe on this 
principle. The author of the “Vestiges of Creation” regards 
this as a sufficient explanation of the origin of the worlds and 
systems which compose the universe; Dr. Darwin supposes that 
the varieties of ‘species’ on the earth can be explained on this 
principle; and in this manner it is supposed—as may be true 
—that new worlds are constantly forming, and that the nebu- 
lous masses are now resolving themselves into suns and stars. 
Perhaps it is not within the range of the human powers to de- 
termine the exact limits of this process, and it is not material 
for any purpose connected with revealed religion. 

But, while we would concede all that true science can ask 
on this point, it is still a fact that this is not the sole or main 
agency by which our world exists as it is now. In very many 
respects it has made advances—has reached higher elevations, 
from age to age, by some new power that has come in, over 
and beyond anything that can be regarded as the result of 
mere development, and that can be best explained on the sup- 
position that it is by direct divine interposition. It is rather 
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per saltum—by impulse—than by development. It has been 
by a new act of creation, bringing a new order of beings upon 
the earth; it has been by some great invention in the arts, put- 
ting the affairs of the world on a higher level; it has been by 
some new disease that has materially affected the progress of 
things; it has been by some new discovery that has enlarged, 
not by the slow progress of development, but by a sudden im- 
pulse, the limits of human knowledge; it has been by bringing 
upon the earth some man endowed with transcendent gifts, who 
has materially changed the current of human affairs; it has 
been by storm, tempest, plague, famine, the best explanation 
of whose existence at that time is that God saw such things to 
be needful, and arranged their coming by his own wisdom, or 
sent them by his own direct power. 

Thus geologists tell us of successive acts of creation before 
the earth was fitted for the residence of man; of orders of 
beings that had their day, and that passed off the stage to 
give place to higher orders in the progress of things. The es- 
sential fact, which no man properly informed on the subject will 
deny, is, that races have been entirely swept away, and have 
been succeeded by. others which were, in no proper sense, the 
development of the former; for the Plesiosaurian and Ichthyo- 
saurian races have no successors on the earth. The fossil re- 
mains of the old geological periods reveal successive creations ; 
not successive developments. Thus man appeared, at last, not 
as a development of the ourang-outang or the monkey, but as a 
new creation. Thus now, also, God creates, as he pleases, some 
great mind, and brings it upon the earth to lift the race toa 
higher level, and then suffers the race to move on that level, or 
to develop the result of the changes wrought by that great mind, 
until the occasion shall demand a new manifestation of his 
power, in lifting the world in this manner from that condition 
toa higher. So he made the mind of Plato, of Socrates, of 
Newton, of Bacon, of Pascal, of Edwards, of Shakespeare, of 
Watt, Fulton, Morse, Columbus, Cuvier, Alfred, Charlemagne, 
Washington. As we have before remarked, the mind of Shake- 
speare was, in no proper sense, a development of what existed 
in the mind of the glover and wool-stapler in Stratford-upon- 
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Avon; nor was there, in any of the progenitors of Newton, 
anything that could properly be regarded as developed into his 
great powers. The bringing of such minds upon the earth can 
be regarded as in no proper sense the “result of a firm and 
unalterable experience in establishing the laws of nature,” but 
is as much the result of a divine agency as the creation of a 
world, or as the healing of the blind man at the pool of Be- 
thesda. 

Thus the world advances by some new invention in the arts 
that can in no proper sense be regarded as a development of a 
previous order of things, or as the result of “fixed and certain 
laws.” Such inventions are often the result of a suggestion 
that comes into the mind from some unknown quarter—one of 
the thousand suggestions that may come into a man’s mind, that 
can be traced, by no law of association, to anything existing 
previously in the mind, and the origin of which no system of 
mental philosophy will explain. The suggestion which gives 
birth to the invention is retained in the mind; reflected on; 
developed; matured; experimented on, until the invention ap- 
pears before the world, modifying human affairs, raising the 
race to a higher level, lifting it up on a new Steppe or Plateau 
along which it travels, or by the help of which it rises higher, 
until some newer invention, still more brilliant and important 
than that which preceded, shall lift the race to a higher level 
still, and be the cause of a still higher advancement. Thus 
the discovery of the art of writing, of printing, of gunpowder; 
the discovery of the properties of the magnet, of the telescope, 
of the microscope, of the application of steam, of the telegraph, 
have successively modified human affairs, and put the condition 
of the world on an elevation from which it is never to descend— 
not by development, but by a new power. 

So some new form of disease occurs in the progress of things 
which appears to have all the marks of a direct divine inter- 
vention for the accomplishment of important ends in the go- 
vernment of the world. The small-pox, the cholera—in what 
sense were they a development “under the laws of a firm and 
unalterable experience,” as Mr. Hume would say? Of what 
previous disease were they the “development?” Nothing is 
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more certain than that the “experience” of the world was 
against the small-pox and the cholera; and, according to the 
argument of Mr. Hume, all our faith in those diseases has been 
a@ delusion. 

The cases to which we have thus referred show that God has 
not bound himself to govern the world always and in all cir- 
cumstances by the fixed laws of nature; that he has reserved to 
himself the right to interfere when he has important ends to ac- 
complish, by his own free will, in some manner corresponding 
to the fact, though far above it, that we thus, by our wills, in- 
terfere with those laws; that, as there were occasions in which 
it was proper that he should interfere by new acts of creative 
power in the old geological periods of the world, and when the 
present order of things was to be inaugurated by the creation 
of a new order, so he may now interpose by acts of crea- 
tion in the distant parts of the universe by bringing new 
worlds into being and new orders of creatures upon them; 
and that, as there have been occasions when the affairs of the 
world were to be raised to a higher elevation by the creation 
and endowment of some mind of extraordinary powers, or by 
some brilliant discovery in science or invention in the arts, so 
there may have been an occasion in which it was proper to in- 
terfere by the introduction of a new religion upon the earth, 
and by attesting its divine origin in so far suspending the 
established laws of nature as to open the eyes of the blind, to 
unstop the ears of the deaf, to cause the lame man to leap like 
a hart, and to raise the dead from their graves. 

In conclusion, we would say that we by no means intend to 
deny that there may be, in our times, occasion for the read- 
justment of Christianity. We are disposed fully to admit that 
there may be; but we trust that we have shown that what is 
demanded is not that which is suggested by the seven authors 
of the ‘Essays and Reviews;” by what would be in the line 
of the labors of the Chevalier Bunsen; by what would meet the 
approbation of Unitarians in our country; or by what would be 
sanctioned by the Westminster Review. 
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ARTICLE II. 
MAN AND MEN.* 


Tue subject of one of the suggestive discourses of the day 
is, “‘ Every man’s life a plan of God.”’ The central thought of 
the sermon is, that ‘“‘ God has a definite life-plan for every hu- 
man person, girding him, visibly or invisibly, for some exact 
thing which it will be the true significance and glory of his life 
to have accomplished ;”’ that is, when God creates a soul, it is 
for the accomplishment of some fixed plan for which this soul 
is specially adapted, and that the best, the most worthy thing 
this soul can accomplish, is to fill out the plan in its history. 

Whatever may be thought of the soundness of this senti- 
ment, no doubt can be entertained that God has an ideal of a 
perfect human life, and that it would be the highest glory of 
any man to realize that ideal in his own experience, so far as, 
with his peculiarities of constitution, a general ideal can be 
realized. 

The same might be said of nations, for nations have an or- 
ganic life, and their rise and development occurs under the eye 
and the control of God. It was God’s original purpose that 
there should be nations held together by many common bonds, 
organized into powerful units, having each an individual cha- 
racter and an individual force. It is proper to say, then, that 
God has an ideal of a perfect nation, and that it is the chief 
glory of any people to realize that ideal, as far as possible, in 
itself. 

The thought will apply, also, to the race as well, and may 
thus be made to reach over the whole period of human history. 
It may apply, with a more literal exactness, to the race, than 
to an individual or to a nation; for, while we must make allow- 
ance for peculiarities of constitution in a man or a nation, such 
allowance is not called for in respect to the race, for the race 





* An address delivered before the Society of Inquiry, Lane Theological Se- 
minary, May 14th, 1862, by Rev. Z. M. Humphrey. Published by request of 
the Alumni. 
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is but one. It may have its individuality, but, since this was 
anticipated by the Creator, his ideal of a race would be shaped 
in accordance with known individual tendencies; and therefore 
it is the distinctive glory of the race to become a perfect living 
representation of God’s ideal. 

Now, the indications are abundant, not only that God started 
the race with such an ideal before him, but that it is his de- 
sign, as far as possible, to secure its realization. His purposes 
are manifestly shaped with no less careful reference to man as 
an organic whole than to individual men. Man, collectively, 
appears to have an existence, and a purpose in existence, as 
truly as man personally. Man has his history, as men have 
theirs. Man has his infancy and maturity, as Abraham had; 
man was yet in infancy when Abraham was gathered to his 
fathers. We have many biographies of men; history is the 
biography of man. Man has his characteristics, as men have 
their characters. Man has his ruling spirit, as men have their 
ruling passions. It is as proper to say that, in the time of 
Alexander, the ruling spirit of man was conquest, as to say 
that avarice was the ruling passion of Judas. The ruling spirit 
of man may not be as permanent as the ruling passions of men. 
It should rather be compared to the ruling moods of men, for 
it changes from age to age; and sometimes, in consequence of 
the great diversity of nations combined in the universal man, 
it may be difficult to ascertain, amid the clash of conflicting 
opinions, what is the ruling idea; but the historian who looks 
back from the vantage ground of time can generally determine 
what was, in some distant period, the reigning sentiment, the 
ruling spirit of man. 

Man has no personal will, yet he is invested with a kind of 
personality, and so maintains his identity, from age to age, 
that we have no difficulty in the recognition. Man is composed 
of individual men, as each of the components is made up, phy- 
sically, of particles of matter. There are births and deaths 
among the atoms of my blood every moment, yet my identity 
is preserved; and so may be that of universal man, though the 
ery of the coming, and the groan of the expiring breath mingle 
every moment, as the generations come and go. There is this 
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difference; men have living souls, man collectively has no soul. 
Yet he has a kind of organic life, which continues from age to 
age. Man is what, under Providence, men make him. His 
spirit is the resultant of men’s spirits working together. It 
may be different from that of single men, yet it grows out of 
the struggling opinions and diverse tendencies of men. Men 
having souls work together; and so, as the resultant of their 
action, man gets an antmus—a life and a spirit, which, if not 
quite a soul, is a sufficient practical substitute for it. 

Hence, clear as is the distinction, in the mind of God, be- 
tween man and men, the relationship between them is neces- 
sary and intimate. In his great purposes they are indissolubly 
associated. He has so ordered all things that the progress, the 
development, the latter-day glory of the race, shall depend 
upon the individuals who compose it. It requires but a super- 
ficial examination of the human soul, to make it evident that 
men were designed to work together in carrying out God’s 
ideal of man. There are portions of the machinery of the soul 
which were useless, but for some such purpose. Even the inner 
wheels are notched, as if to take hold of other wheels in other 
minds, or they are grooved as if for bonds of influence; there 
are levers with nothing to move, and hooks with nothing to 
clasp, unless there be corresponding holding-places in other 
souls. The written revelation of God is quite as clear in its 
recognitions of human fellowships, and the responsibilities there- 
with connected, as it is in its recognitions of individual inde- 
pendence and accountability. 

If it be true, then, that God’s ideal of man is to be realized 
by the associated action and influence of men, it is of some 
practical moment for us to inquire what this ideal is, so far as 
we can discover ?—what, in the nature of the soul and in the 
organization of society, is calculated to promote the realization 
of this ideal?—what is calculated to hinder it?—-and what is 
our individual duty in regard to it? 

I. God’s purpose in the creation of man is well set forth in 
that formula of doctrine so familiar to our ears, “ The chief 
end of man is to glorify God, and to enjoy him forever.”” This 
was God’s great purpose, as the Scriptures abundantly declare. 
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To what inward pressure, inclining him, in the solitude of eter- 
nity, to create intelligent beings, and to scatter the worlds 
through the emptiness of space, he yielded, we need not inquire. 
Nor need we enter upon that vexed question, as to whether his 
own glory or the happiness of his creatures was the most urgent 
motive in shaping his plans for creation. It is enough that 
what promotes God’s glory does promote the highest happiness’ 
of mankind, and that what promotes the highest happiness of 
mankind, does promote His glory. We may take the formula 
as it stands: ‘The chief end of man is to glorify God, and to 
enjoy him forever.” Here, then, we have the Divine ideal, so 
far as the purpose of creation is concerned. To fill out this 
ideal it is necessary that man should advance from step to step, 
until he reaches that point at which the glorification of God 
becomes most perfect, and he becomes the source of the great- 
est enjoyment to his creatures. The race must develop as the 
child develops from infancy onward; as the corn matures from 
blade to gar. This earth is one great harvest-field; the first 
seed was dropped in Paradise. Time is the period for ripen- 
ing; the millennium is the autumn of time; the harvest comes 
when the great garden of the race is torn up by fiery plow- 
shares, and the angels are the reapers. That God’s purpose 
contemplates all this, is manifest both from history and from 
revelation. History shows us how mankind has emerged from 
infancy and childhood; and prophecy, joining on to history 
where its story ends, leads us forward. The line between his- 
tory and prophecy is a moveable one, like that between day- 
light and dark; but, as prophecy dissolves into history, the 
old age of the race hastens on. 

The advance of man through his different periods of growth 
and progress may be variable; it must be, so long as there are 
antagonistic as well as favoring influences concerned in the pro- 
cess. It is to these influences that we are now to devote our 
attention. 

II. What then, let us inquire, in the nature of the soul, and 
in the organization of society, is calculated to promote the 
realization of God’s ideal in the creation of man? 

In the soul we may readily discover certain powerful tend- 
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encies to fellowship and mutual co-operation. There are the 
affections, reaching out for a hold upon other hearts than that 
one in which they are rooted. There are the social instincts, 
always crowding men together. There is reason, always sug- 
gesting the power and the advantages of combined exertion. 
There is fear, driving men together, for mutual protection; and 
‘selfishness, for mutual aggrandizement. Discovering these, we 
very soon perceive the necessity of social organization, not only 
to advance our immediate interests, but also to develop us as 
men. We perceive that an isolated man has not half the per- 
sonal force and importance of one whose whole nature has been 
called out and expanded, in his association with others. The 
soul of the hermit gradually withers, except on that side which 
is turned towards God. The affections, finding no trellis, stop 
growing, and, drooping in a tangled mass about the heart, bring 
forth no fruit. The mind, never roused into activity by the sti- 
mulus of another mind grows rusty, and gradually loses both 
polish and motion. This conviction is, of itself, a strong in- 
ducement to seek and maintain the fellowship and co-operation 
of others. Thus society is a necessary consequence of the for- 
mation of man. Whether it were for overpowering the pangs 
of remorse by the excitements of business and of society, or to 
make atonement for his crime by doing good to others, or sim- 
ply for the advancement of selfish ends, Cain did wisely when, 
after the murder of his brother, he left the fields and built a 
city. ; 

All this leads us to expect that, when we examine the organ- 
ization of society as it exists under this almost imperative law, 
we shall find much that is promotive of the growth and the 
vigor of the universal man. ‘Turning to this examination, we 
find, first of all, the domestic relations. These, of themselves, 
bring men into groups, and make more of each, while they 
make much of all. By virtue of them a man becomes more 
than an integer. That personal pronoun, “I,” although it ex- 
presses more of him than it did before, does not cover all that 
there is of him. He must use “we,” if he would tell us even 
what he is. ° 

Then, widening our sphere of observation, we find that he 
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sustains political relations to the state of which he is a citizen. 
He is one of many millions who call themselves Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Americans. He has caught a national spirit, and 
rejoices in his nationality. He loves to see a certain banner 
rippling on the wind, from top-mast and from flag-staff. He 
loves the very mountain chains, which seem to bind together, 
and the rivers, which seem like the veins and arteries of the 
states and provinces of his native land. He recognises a claim 
to his fellowship in the accidents of birth-place and lineage. 
Even the aspirated “h” of an uncultivated Briton would be 
more pleasant to the ear of his countryman, when travelling on 
the continent, than the courtly French, which all attempt to 
speak; and the proverbial drawl of the Yankee, heard by a 
New Englander on the Nile, would give him a thrill scarcely 
less than that occasioned by the first sight of the Sphynx and 
the Pyramids. 

This national sentiment survives, even when nations are di- 
vided. Revolutionists, conspiring against their country, still 
seek a new national organization. They may tear down and 
trample upon the old flag, but they immediately lift a new one. 
They reverence the badge of the Jacobin, when they hate the 
token of the monarchist. They must still have the adjective 
“Confederate,” though they reject the adjective ‘* United.” 
Thus, through the national feeling, does one man, or one fa- 
mily, become tributary to a large fraction of the race; and 
thus far, at least, does this feeling contribute to filling out the 
ideal of Man. 

The commercial relations of society are also favorable to the 
same end. Men are obliged to associate by the necessities of 
business. They soon learn to depend upon each other, and, 
by division of labor, become essential to each other. Soon, 
every man has a thousand laboring for him at once. A hun- 
dred men, counting from the shepherd and the sheep-shearer, 
have worked for him in preparing the coat he wears. Another 
hundred have wrought upon his shoes, counting from the wood- 
man who cut the hemlock on the mountain, and the huntsman 
who threw the lasso on the plains. Fifty more assisted to 
make the gloves which protect his hands; perhaps five hundred 
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have expended their toil upon the watch he uses to mark the 
hours. Thus the fellowships of business reach round the world. 
There are Bechuanas collecting ivory for us in Southern Afri- 
ca, to-day. Persians are weaving for us, and Chinamen are 
rolling tea-leaves for our tables. The frigate Niagara is voted 
a failure, in these days of iron-clad, iron-beaked vessels, but 
she has already done more for the race than she ever could 
have accomplished by her cannon, in aiding to lay that electric 
nerve which, for a little while, united England and America; 
and by trailing after it, when bearing home an embassy from 
Japan, an invisible bond of sympathy and union, which can 
never be corroded by the waves along which it was laid. 

Literature, also, furnishes a similar bond. The human mind 
is, in its general constitution, everywhere the same, and thought 
is of universal currency. Hence, a great thinker is a world’s 
man. All that is wanted is to get his thoughts before the world. 
Shakspeare does not belong to England alone, nor to, England 
and America. He belongs as well to France and Germany, to 
Arabia and to the Sandwich Islands. Bacon is the wise man 
of generations. Augustine and Chrysostom preach from mul- 
titudes of pulpits, in multitudes of languages. Demosthenes 
will go on haranguing against Philip to the close of time. Bun- 
yan arouses the same feelings in the heathen pupil, though de- 
scribing the Pilgrim’s Progress in Bengalee, that he does in 
the missionary who reads the same story in nervous Saxon. It 
is hard to tell whether so humble a person as the Dairyman’s 
Daughter is most really in heaven or on earth; in heaven, by 
the transfer of her spirit—on earth, through detention by her 
biographer; in heaven, a glorified saint in the mansions of the 
Father; on earth, a ministering angel among the nations, assi- 
milating heart to heart, by arousing common thoughts, common 
feelings, common purposes, and so helping to form, out of indi- 
vidual men, the perfect, universal man. 

Art, also, has its influence in the same direction. Indeed, 
art never needs translation. Its language is that of form, or 
color, or sound—understood at once by eye andear. A pic- 
ture, a statue, or a symphony, may be carried around the world, 
and will everywhere appeal to the same feelings, and every- 
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where be a bond of unity and of fellowship. We sing German 
chorals in our churches every Sabbath, and the foreigner, fa- 
miliar with the same chorals, is drawn into nearer sympathy 
with us, when, entering our sanctuaries, he blends his voice 
with ours in song. Men’s hearts run together while they are 
singing with one voice. People of all nations seem to under- 
stand each other better when looking together at the same 
paintings or statuary in European galleries. We feel a new 
interest in Switzerland when we look upon pictures of her 
mountains. Rosa Bonheur, in effect, takes us to Norman France, 
when she sends us her “ Horse Fair;’’ and we bring our Eng- 
lish cousins across the sea when our Frederick Church sends 
them his picture of Niagara. 

Science has a yet more powerful influence, not only as it 
widens the knowledge of the world, and increases its facilities 
for availing itself of all sources of happiness and improvement, 
but also because it brings the most widely scattered people to- 
gether. People live virtually in one vast city, when they can 
visit each other in a few hours. They are crowded almost under 
one roof, when, with the same facility with which they can 
whisper to each other through the speaking-tubes of a dwell- 
ing, they can communicate, in one instant, over leagues of land 
and water. It would seem as if the mighty globe had become 
contracted in the hand of science, so that its oceans are re- 
duced to estuaries, and its continents to peninsulas; so that 
the American has become neighbor to both the Asiatic and 
the European. Then, when we take a different point of view, 
it would seem as if science had enlarged the world; doubling 
our fields by making two grass blades grow where one grew. 
before; enlarging our rivers by the work they are made to per- 
form; in some places giving us practically two surfaces—one 
surface, that on which the farmer plows and the mason builds, 
the other that, a little way below, on which the miner works, 
between the strata which hold the metals or the coal. Science 
has drawn the race together, and increased its resources. It 
has lent new efficiency to art, to literature and to commerce. 
Its discoveries are for man, rather than for men, and are made 
use of more for subserving the advancement of the race than 
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for the aggrandizement of individuals. A valuable patent may 
enrich an inventor, but it does more to enrich and to consoli- 
date the masses who use it. 

We have yet to name the most powerful agent in the affilia- 
tion of mankind—religion. The world has many forms of re- 
ligion, and so far as they are antagonistic they tend to keep 
men apart. No prejudice is blinder than that of religion; no 
bigotry is more intolerant. No sword was ever so thirsty as 
that‘of religious persecution. No foot ever trampled on the 
claims of human brotherhood more remorselessly than that of 
the religious fanatic. But there are, notwithstanding, certain 
principles of unity in all religions. There are certain ideas— 
as of reverence, of justice, and of love—which every worship- 
per acknowledges, whether he bow before Brahma or God. And 
if there be any one form of religion which is superior to all 
others, and which brings out these elements more powerfully 
than any other; if there be any religion which, coming from 
God, is precisely adapted to the wants of man, and is urged 
upon man both by God’s providence and by his Spirit, it must 
ultimately absorb all others, and then cohesion will take the 
place of repulsion. Now Christianity is such a religion. It is 
its very nature to draw all men together into one vast brother- 
hood. Wherever Christianity goes, there goes the good Sama- 
ritan loving his brother as himself. Wherever its principles 
are adopted, something is done towards binding up the wounds 
of humanity. More thorough than any other religion, it seizes 
upon and enlists all the powers of the soul, purifying and ener- 
gizing each. More aggressive than any other, it uses all these 
powers for its own diffusion. It gives vigor to all other causes 
which help to promote the unity of man. It sanctifies the do- 
mestic relations and makes the family a fountain of good to 
the community. It braces the government of the State, by 
the invisible bands of principle, if not by the external buttresses 
of ecclesiasticism. It has given to art its noblest fields, and its 
greenest laurels. It has stimulated the researches of science, 
and added to its resources. It has given new wings to com- 
merce, and opened new avenues for trade. The secret of Cen- 
tral Africa has been discovered by one of its missionaries. 
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Livingston has informed his countrymen at once of the milliozs 
who may be reached by the gospel, and of: the’ ivory #hich 
may be gathered, and of the cotton which may be raised on 
the elevated plains of that noble continent. All over the world 
its missionaries are at once ambassadors of Christ to the be- 
nighted, and geographers and geologists, chemists and botanists, 
ethnographers and astronomers, for the civilized and the en- 
lightened. Nominally, Christianity is fast taking possession 
of the whole world; very soon the executive energies of the 
race will be under the control of Christian nations, The time 
is coming when the blessings of Christianity may be scattered 
wherever there is a heart to enjoy them; when there will be 
no temple on the steps of which the Christian minister may not 
stand to speak of Jesus; no sacred grove the echoes of which 
may not be roused by Christian voices singing the triumphant 
strains of old Coronation. 

And when one religion shall have overpowered and absorbed 
all others, that very religious sentiment which while the reli- 
gions of the earth are antagonistic, keeps their devotees so far 
apart will only bind them more closely together. The zeal of . 
persecution will be changed into the zeal of friendship: the 
terch which lit the fagots about the feet of heresy, will be 
used only to light the fires upon the hearthstones of the poor! 

III. Such being some of the causes which tend to promote 
the realization of God’s ideal for man, we have next to refer 
to that which is calculated to interfere with it. And gloomy, 
indeed, is the first impression of the view which meets the eye 
as on this dividing ridge of thought we glance at this side of 
the subject. Take one glimpse of it, and then, turning away, 
attempt to sketch a symbolic picture of what you have seen. 
First, you would probably cover all the distances and the hori- 
zons of your canvass with many shadows to represent the bar- 
barism and degradation of the race. The foreground would 
be filled with scenes of oppression and violence. Here the 
storm of war would drift along, half veiling, half revealing the 
terrible carnage which marks its track. Here tyranny would 
find a representative in a king with iron-sandaled foot upon 
the neck of a prostrate subject. Here would march a coffle of 
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‘slvvex, while on yonder bit of sea would sail a low, black ship, 
suggéstive ‘either of piracy, or of the trade in “the souls of 
men.” A gloomy picture, indeed! in all its traits suggestive 
of great and terrible evils, which do undoubtedly delay the ad- 
vancement of the race. But a more careful study of this side 
of the subject would reveal some things which would lead you 
to illuminate your sketch. You would seize the pencil and 
fling some broad lights into your backgrounds. You would 
dash in some faint but ruddy streams of dawn, springing up 
from behind the horizon, as if the darkness of barbarism were 
already breaking before a coming sun. You would arch the 
storm of war by arainbow. You would put the fiery sign of 
Constantine in the sky. You would show the finger of Provi- 
dence writing ‘“‘Mene, Mene, Tekel,” above the head of the 
tyrant; and conspicuous among all other figures would be that 
of the Son of Man coming, though as yet but dimly seen, to 
break every yoke and let the oppressed go free. 

A careful study of this side of the subject would show that . 
some things, which at first sight appear to be almost irreparable 
barriers to human progress, are really promotive of it. It has 
already been shown how the differences of religious belief which 
at first threaten to keep men apart forever, may be overcome; 
and how when overcome, the religious sentiment of mankind 
will only draw them more closely together, and cement all their 
interests. It might seem at first that those national distinctions 
to which I have referred as so useful in identifying individuals 
with their country would be injurious in their effect upon the 
community at large; as if the very influence which makes a 
man a patriot would prevent him from becoming a friend of 
other nations; as if the national interests which spring up 
about every governmental centre, would prevent any such con- 
solidation as is desirable for the perfection of the race. And 
it cannot be denied that nations do ward each other off as well 
as woo each other’s friendship. They make treaties, but they 
send their ambassadors on peaceful errands in ships of war. 
They salute the flags of other nations with blank cartridges one 
day, and riddle them with shot the next. National pride and 
jealousy occasion many an abominable crime against the gene- 
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ral interests of man. Never yet, though the Prince of Peace 
has held out the olive-branch more than eighteen centuries, 
has war, occasioned chiefly by national distinction or sectional 
interest, ceased to devastate the world. No people have been 
so ingenious in providing the most formidable instruments of 
death as nominally Christian nations. Still the whole course 
of our thought has proved what was affirmed at the outset, that 
national distinctions formed a part of God’s original plan for 
the perfection of the race. There must be civil government; 
and no single government could reach over the world. There 
must be nurseries of the citizen as well as of the child. As fami- 
lies are essential in the State, so are States essential in the 
earth. ‘The distinctions of climate and of geographical posi- 
tion would of themselves necessitate nationalities. And as 
taking the lamp of revelation, we consult the records of secu- 
lar history, we find that notwithstanding the wars and other 
like evils which have been occasioned by national organizations, 
such organizations have been, on the whole, promotive of the 
advancement of the race. We see that even the evils alluded 
to are made the instruments of good—how the ambition of 
one nation is used to break the pride of another; how by con- 
quest the.advantages of a superior civilization are forced upon 

a subjugated State; how the institutions of Christianity have — 
sprung up and flourished where selfishness has carried the na- 
tional symbol. So familiar is this idea to the Christian stu- 
dent, that he loses neither heart nor hope when his own boasted 
country shakes from centre to edge with the fury of revolution. 

There was never yet a history written, whether by a heathen 
Herodotus, or an infidel Gibbon, or a Christian Arnold, upon 
the title-page of which the devout exclamation of the Psalmist 
might not have been inscribed as a truthful motto: “Surely 
the wrath of man shall praise Thee; the remainder of wrath 
shalt Thou restrain.” 

By a similar course of observation we reach the conclusion 
that the great diversity of languages, apparently so fatal to the 
complete union of the race, may be promotive of its ultimate 
glory. Language has generally been a distinctive feature of 
nationality, and has contributed largely to national life. If, 
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then, national distinctions have proved on the whole advan- 
tageous to man, language, as aiding to form a national cha- 
racter, has been most useful as used in different dialects. Be- 
sides, when a certain tongue is spoken only by a limited num- 
ber of people, more effort is made by those who speak it to 
embody in it all that may be valuable in the domain of know- 
ledge or of thought. Thus, more mental effort is called out 
than would be necessary could books printed in one place be 
sent and understood without translation all over the world. 
Thus the literature of each language becomes richer, and that 
of the world more copious. The more we study in fact, into 
apparent obstacles to the advancement of the race, the more 
shall we see that none of them can give it a fatal check so long 
as the Almighty holds the reins of a supreme control. Yet 
the great fact of human selfishness and sin cannot be set aside 
or overlooked. Selfishness taints every thing human. It con- 
trols the business, corrupts the legislation, and vitiates the so- 
cial life of man. There is not an evil in society which may 
not be traced to it, and therefore when we refer to it as calcu- 
lated to interfere with the development of the race, we refer to 
all that sin has done or can do to prevent the realization of 
God’s ideal for man. To enter into detail upon this point were 
a hopeless task. A mere catalogue of the adverse influences 
covered by that one word selfishness, would fill many pages. 
No catalogue will be attempted. It is enough that in specify- 
ing the difficulty to be encountered we have obtained the key 
to our duty. It is manifest that if God means to overrule sin, 
he purposes to do it, in part at least, by human agency. He 
has commanded us to oppose it, to endeavor to eradicate it. 
Our duty as men is to,remove all the hinderances it interposes, 
and by looking at the things of others as well as at our own, to 
hasten on the day when the walls of Zion shall through the 
whole earth be called ‘*Salvation,”’ and her gates ‘‘ Praise.” 

IV. The question which now remains to us, therefore, is, how 
this duty may be performed. 

Something may be done, in the first place, by accustoming 
ourselves to what may be called the cosmopolitan feeling—the 
feeling that we belong to the world and to the race. What we 
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want is to feel, not that, like snails, we are to live each in his 
helix, but that we are to live in and for others, as well as in 
and for ourselves; that we constitute integral parts of that one 
great whole which bears the name of man; and that, so far as 
we have influence and use it, man will be, in our day, just what 
we make him. 

The drift of the age is toward an excessive individualism. 
The “I by myself, I,” is made to stand up above ordinary 
levels, like the village steeple among the trees, and each man 
is encouraged to think that he is intended to gather all inte- 
rests into himself, as the village church gathers all the people. 
This has been especially true in our own country, and under 
the shadow of free institutions. So far, indeed, had the indi- 
vidualizing process gone, that we began almost to fear for the 
organic unity of our nation. In the providence of God the 
unfortunate tendency has been arrested. The unanimity with 
which the North has rallied about the national standard, in the 
present crisis, is as gratifying as it was unexpected. It is, we 
trust, one of the good results to be brought out of the present 
unhappy strife, that a new feeling of patriotism is to bind the 
hearts of the people together, and to make those who had too 
much felt their importance as men, realize how grand, how glo- 
rious is @ free, a united, a Christian nation—the emblem of 
perfected man. 

Let there be enough of the individualizing process to keep 
us from cringing and from helplessness; enough to call out all 
the robust qualities of a stalwart manhood; then let the cos- 
mopolitan spirit come in to secure a proper attention to the 
claims of @ common humanity. Cherish this spirit, and we 
have one of the best safeguards against wrong to others, and 
one of the best securities for noble living and doing on our 
part. Whoever cherishes this spirit cannot cheat his neighbor 
in business without feeling that he has wronged himself, be- 
cause of his identity with him in that one great unity, man; 
he cannot wholly close his ear to the cries of the poor, for 
their hunger-pangs will be, in a manner, his own. He cannot 
refuse to heed the Macedonian cry from heathen shores, for the 
echoes of his own voice will be in the cry; and sending the 
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gospel to the barbarian whom he has never seen will be some- 
thing like purchasing a Bible for his own perusal. 

Our duty in promoting the realization of this ideal may be 
still better discharged, in the second place, by a Christian cru- 
cifixion of self. It is an essential part of God’s plan for bring- 
ing up and maintaining the race, that its components shall be- 
come holy. It was for this that he instituted the wonderful 
scheme of redemption. He foresaw that man would need a 
Saviour before he planted a single flower in Paradise. He 
perceived that, after a brief period of innocence, the reign of 
selfishness would begin, and so, long before Judea was peopled, 
he marked one spot in it as the birthplace of a Saviour, and 
another as the point where the cross should be set up. To begin 
the Christian life by repentance and faith is, so far, to fulfil the 
purpose of God, as thus declared and provided for. To attain 
a high degree of sanctification is still further to fulfil it. The 
more perfectly self is crucified in us, the more perfectly shall we 
realize in ourselves God’s ideal for the race; the more shall we 
accomplish for the removal of selfishness from society and from 
the world. 

And thus we are brought to the conclusion, towards which 
all the thoughts presented converge, that this great work is best 
promoted by the life and the endeavors to which you, brethren, 
have consecrated yourselves. You seek the spiritual perfection 
of your own characters, and the evangelization of the world. 
You are called to be co-laborers with God in the execution of 
his great plan.. The work is noble; it is glorious. It is a work 
worthy of all the powers that God has given us; one which might 
dignify far more exalted natures than ours. Some affect to look 
upon our profession as decent, but narrow; requiring neither 
breadth of culture nor strength of intellect. Whereas, if what 
I have said is true, it is the profession which most of all will 
exercise the best faculties of mind and heart. In truth, it in- 
cludes all other professions, as its design is to act upon all and 
through all, by the sanctifying power of the truth. I have said 
that the religion of Jesus gives vigor to all other causes which 
help to promote *'.e unity of man. The purpose of the ministry 
is not to make fishermen, or sailors, or merchants, or mecha- 
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nics, or artists, or lawyers, or physicians of those who are called 
into it; but it is to bring them into such vital contact with all 
who do occupy these spheres of exertion as to control their acti- 
vities for Christ. When the preacher presents the truth to the 
sailor, it is not merely to save his soul, but that he may be more 
thorough in reefing a sail or in scraping a mast. When he 
points the merchant to Christ, it is that he may lay down his 
business at the feet of the Saviour, and conduct it under his eye. 
He would make the lawyer more clear, and yet more just; and 
the physician more wise, and yet more assiduous for the spirit- 
ual welfare of his patients. He is to teach the artist, not how 
to paint, but what to paint, and in what spirit. He is thus to 
make the chisel of the sculptor indirectly obedient to the guiding 
hand of Christ. Now, to win the confidence and secure the sym- 
pathy of all these persons is no light thing, and requires the 
best exertions of no common man. I do not forget the necessity 
of the aid of God’s Spirit, without which no breadth of culture 
will avail; but I speak as remembering that the Spirit generally 
most honors the most perfect instrument. 

Before the sight of every believer in that millenial period of 
which the prophecies so clearly speak, is a vision, more or less 
bright, of a world renewed in its material aspects, as well as in 
the spiritual character of its inhabitants. They feel that there 
was something more than an expression of the future harmony 
of fierce and gentle natures involved in the prediction that the 
lion shall lie down with the lamb; something more than the 
reclaiming of moral wastes, in the promise that the wilderness 
shall blossom as the rose. To many the vision is of fields more 
fruitful than in the day of the reign of sin; of cities adorned 
with a more perfect architecture, and filled with choicer works 
of art ; of highways more secure, and favoring a swifter transit ; 
of machinery simplifying human labor, so as to bring bread to 
the table without the sweat of the brow. They see military ban- 
ners hung up only as mementoes of the past, and instruments 
of war preserved only as historic symbols of the sad spirit which 
once fired even Christian breasts. They see the spider taking 
hold with her feet upon the walls of deserted court-rooms, and 
rust eating away the locks and gratings of empty jails. They 
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see everywhere the traces of vigor without violence, of enjoy- 
ment without sin. Their vision is of a world in which God’s 
ideal of the perfected man is fast being realized. When such a 
vision floats before us, what need we better to stimulate us in 
our chosen work? 

And there are many signs that God has made this the favored 
time for our endeavors. The history of the last half century 
is pre-eminently a history of progress. The missionary work 
has been carried forward with a rapidity truly wonderful, when 
we consider that so many centuries had been taken to mature 
the Church for its advance upon heathen ground. We had flat- 
tered ourselves that the devastations of war were about to cease. 
And even now, while suffering from those devastations in our 
own land, in a manner we could scarcely have deemed possible, 
though war must come, we can see that, by the storm of revo- 
lution, God is only reminding us of our sins, and purifying us, 
that we may be his chosen people. Bitter, bitter is the chas- 
tisement! The hospitals are filled with the wounded, the earth 
is ridged with graves, and the mourners go about the streets. 
But, when the pain shall have an end, and the mourning a con- 
solation, then shall we see for what purpose God permitted this 
outbreaking of hostilities and this carnival of death. If war 
shall bring us a peace more profound than the fevered quiet 
which preceded—if it shall secure liberty to the captive and 
manhood to the slave—it will have accomplished a part of our 
work. 

Brethren, as associated in a Society of Inquiry, you are pro- 
fessed seekers, desiring to know the spiritual wants of the world, 
and your duty in respect to them. These wants are before you, 
and your privilege is no less than your duty. Deem not that 
life wasted which is soon extinguished in a heathen land, if, 
while it lasts, it is devoted to this great work of realizing God’s 
ideal for the race. Yet, deem that life at least a partial failure 
which is spent in an American parish, with no higher aspira- 
tions than decently to discharge a prescribed round of duty, 
while, according to your strength, society should feel your in- 
fluence in all its departments. Say rather to yourselves, here 
is my lever; here is my standing place; God help me to move 
the world! 
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ARTICLE III. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 1862. 


Tue Sixty-eighth General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church met in the Second Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
Thursday, May 15th, 1862. It was opened with a sermon by 
the Moderator of the last Assembly, the Rev. Jonathan B. Con- 
dit, D. D., from Acts xvii. 2, “And Paul, as his manner was, 
went in unto them, and three Sabbath days reasoned with them 
out of the Scriptures.” 

After speaking of the apprehension felt by some that the 
pulpit is losing its power, and of the tendency to put in the 
back ground the written Word, the preacher referred to the 
example of Paul, and announced as his theme Biblical Preach- 
ing. In defining Biblical Preaching he described it as requiring 
a theology derived directly from the Bible, not one reasoned 
into it. The foundation must be laid in the correct interpreta- 
tion of the Word. Reason must be employed to develop and 
enforce the language in which God speaks, not to frame propo- 
sitions outside of the teachings of the Spirit. Its work is to 
interpret and apply to sinful man what God has revealed for 
faith and practice. Although all human argument is fitted, in 
itself, to achieve the subjection of the will to divine authority, 
yet it is truth, clear and well defined, in connection with which 
God secures the submission of the heart. There is, however, a 
kind of ‘‘reasoning”’ which is not out of the Scriptures—which 
is chiefly the product of human speculation, and is never the 
sword of the Spirit. The Biblical preacher must so thoroughly 
comprehend and so accurately reproduce the thoughts of Paul 
and John, that they shall speak through him. His whole preach- 
ing must be so imbued with Scripture truth, that this shall be 
its life-blood. 

The preacher then proceeded to show the value of the Bibli- 
cal element in relation to the power of the pulpit. In illus- 
trating this point he noticed, (1,) the power which belongs to 
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official fidelity. The man who has any official trust in behalf of 
others adds greatly to his power by a strict adherence to its 
conditions. (2.) Biblical preaching is invested with authority. 
Reasoning out of the Scriptures has a force which silences ob- 
jection. It has the stamp of divine authority. (8.) Thorough 
Biblical preaching will produce complete unity in the Church— 
a unity of faith and of works. Without it we get works without 
faith, or faith without works, whereas it is an essential necessity 
that there should be a complete union of both. (4.) Biblical 
preaching produces the highest development of power, both spi- 
ritual and intellectual, in the minister himself. The manner in 
which the preacher holds forth the invitations, or denounces the 
threatenings of the Bible, demonstrates unmistakeably whether, 
or not, he is a Biblical preacher. 

The history of the pulpit, in all ages and in every era, has 
proved, beyond the power of sophistry to refute, that the Bible 
has been the secret of its success. It is not sentimentality which 
is now required in the pulpit; it is not the faculty of clothing 
the precepts of the sacred volume in attractive and alluring 
colors; it is nothing but the old sound Bible truths that are 
wanted—the truths which produced the Reformation, which 
taught Martin Luther and supported the Pilgrim Fathers in 
their trials, and which will still continue to make the Church 
increase, and gather to herself glory until the end of time. 

The sermon was an able presentation of an important truth, 
and well expressed the growing desire for a more Biblical and 
expository style of preaching. 

The Rev. George Duffield, D. D., of Detroit, Michigan, was 
elected Moderator, upon the first ballot. In this choice the As- 
sembly suitably and gladly expressed its recognition of the long 
continued and eminent labors of him whom it honored. 

The permanent Clerk, Rev. Henry Darling, D. D., being un- 
able, from ill health, to be present, tendered his resignation to 
the Assembly. This the Assembly refused to accept, and filled 
the place pro-tempore by the election of Rev. William Sterling, 
of Pennsylvania. 

The sessions of the Assembly were marked by harmony and 
good temper. Nothing whatever occurred to interrupt good 
feeling, or to suggest the thought of ambition, contentiousness, 
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or worldly scheming. It was an assembly of brethren, consult- 
ing with regard to the interests and duties of that branch of 
the Church universal committed to their charge. Hence there 
was little oratory. There was no great struggle as to princi- 
ples. Upon these the Assembly was a unit. Nor was there 
the zeal awakened by a decision of vital questions of organiza- 
tion. These had been settled. How to give efficiency to our 
plans, and life to our great benevolent movements, was the 
practical question before the Assembly. 

Its devotional tone was marked. This was seen in the set- 
ting apart of an hour, in place of the usual half hour, each 
morning, for conference, prayer and praise. In these hours 
close communion was held with heaven, and mutual love 
abounded. 

It was a full Assembly, numbering two hundred and sixteen 
Commissioners, and presented an appearance of maturity, vigor, 
unity of purpose, and of conscious organization, that was full of 
cheer to those who love the prosperity of Zion. 


THE STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 


Patriotism, deep, ardent, earnest, was the very atmosphere 
of the Assembly. Sympathy with the struggle for national life 
which convulses our beloved land, and with the brave men who 
are laying down their lives for its sake, found constant and un- 
affected utterance. A committee of five, with the venerable 
Dr. Beman, of Troy, N. Y., as Chairman, was early appointed 
to draft resolutions on this subject. 

The introduction of these resolutions was an occasion of deep 
interest. They were adopted unanimously by the Assembly, 
which voted by rising. The resolutions were as follows: 

Whereas, This General Assembly is called, in the Providence 
of God, to hold its deliberations at a time when a wicked and a 
fearful rebellion threatened to destroy the fair fabric of our Go- 
vernment, to lay waste our beloved country, and to blight and 
ruin, so far as the present life is concerned, all that is dear to 
us as Christians; and 

Whereas, As a branch of the Christian Church, Presbyteri- 
ans have ever been found loyal and the friends of good order, 
believing, as they do, that civil government is ordained of God; 
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that the magistrate is the minister of God for good; that he 
“beareth not the sword in vain,” and they are, therefore, sub- 
ject to this ordinance of God, “not only for wrath,” or under 
the influence of fear, “‘ but also for conscience sake,” or under 
the influence of moral and Christian principle; and 

Whereas, The particular Church whose representatives we are, 
and in whose behalf we are now and here called to act, have 
inscribed on our banner “ THE CONSTITUTIONAL PRESBYTERIAN 
Cuurcu,” having never favored secession or nullification, either 
in Church or State, we deem it quite becoming and proper in us 
to express ourselves with great Christian sincerity and frank- 
ness on those matters which now agitate our country. 

Resolved, First, That we deem the Government of these 
United States the most benign that has ever blessed our imper- 
fect world, and should it be destroyed, after its brief career of 
good, another such, in the ordinary course of human events, 
can hardly be anticipated for a long time to come, and for these 
reasons we revere and love it as one of the great sources of 
hope, under God, for a lost world, and it is doubly dear to our 
hearts because it was procured and established by the toil, sacri- 
fice and blood of our fathers. 

Resolved, Second—That rebellion against such a Government 
as ours, and especially by those who have ever enjoyed their 
full share of its protection, honors, rich blessings of every name, 
can have no excuse or palliation, and can be inspired by no other 
motives than those of ambition and avarice, and can find no pa- 
rallel, except in the first two great rebellions—that which as- 
sailed the throne of Heaven directly, and that which peopled 
our world with miserable apostates. 

Resolved, Third—That whatever diversity of sentiment may 
exist among us respecting international wars, or the appeal to 
the sword for the settlement of points of honor or interest be- 
tween independent nations, we are all of one mind on the sub- 
ject of rebellion, and especially against the best Government 
which God has yet given to the world; that our vast army now 
in the field is to be looked upon as a great police force, organ- 
ized to carry into effect the Constitution and laws, which insur- 
gents, in common with other citizens, have ordained by their 
own voluntary acts, and which they are bound, by honor, and 
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oath, and conscience, to respect and obey, so that the strictest 
advocates of peace may bear a part in this deadly struggle for 
the life of the Government. 

Resolved, Fourth—That while we have been utterly shocked 
at the deep depravity of the men who have framed and matured 
this rebellion, and who are now clad in arms, manifested in 
words and deeds, there is another class found in the loyal States 
who have excited a still deeper loathing—some in Congress, 
some in high civil life, and some in the ordinary walks of busi- 
ness—who never utter a manly thought or opinion in favor of 
the Government but they follow it, by way of comment, by two 
or three smooth apologies for Southern insurrectionists, pre- 
senting the difference between an open and avowed enemy in 
the field, and a secret and insidious foe in the bosom of our 
own family. 

Resolved, Fifth—That, in our opinion, this whole insurrec- 
tionary movement can be traced to one primordial root, and one 
only, African slavery, the love of it, and a determination to 
make it perpetual; and while we look upon this war as having 
one grand end in view, the restoration of the Union, by crush- 
ing out the last living and manifested fibre of rebellion, we hold 
that everything—the institution of slavery, if need be—must be 
made to bend to this great purpose; and while, under the influ- 
ence of humanity and benevolence, we may commiserate the 
condition of the ruined rebels, once in fraternity with ourselves, 
but now, should the case occur, despoiled of all that makes the 
world dear to them, we must be, at the same time, constrained 
to feel that the retribution has been self-inflicted, and must add, 
Fiat justitia ruat coelum. 

Resolved, Sixth—That we have great confidence in Abraham 
Lincoln, President of the United States, and his Cabinet, and 
in the commanders of our armies and our navy, and the valiant 
men of this republic, prosecuting a holy warfare under their 
banners; and while we bless God that he has stood by them 
and cheered them on in what we trust will ever stand as the 
darkest days of our country’s humiliation, and crowned them 
with many signal victories; knowing that ultimate success is 
with God alone, we will ever pray that the last sad note of anar- 
chy and misrule may soon die away, and the old flag of our 
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country, radiant with stripes and brilliant with stars, may again 
wave over a great, undivided, and happy people. 

Resolved, Seventh—That we here, in deep humility for our 
sins and the sins of the nation, and in heartfelt devotion, lay 
ourselves, with all we are and have, on the altar of God and 
our country; and we hesitate not to pledge the churches and 
Christian people under our care as ready to join with us in the 
same fervent sympathies and united prayers that our rulers in 
the Cabinet, and our commanders in the field and on the water, 
and the brave men under their leadership, may take courage, 
under the assurance that the PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF THE 
Unitep States are with them, in heart and hand, in life and 
effort, in this fearful existing conflict. 

Resolved, Finally—That a copy of these resolutions, signed 
by the officers of the General Assembly, be forwarded to his 
Excellency, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, 
accompanied by the following respectful letter : 


“1 the President of the United States: 

‘The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, holding 
its annual session in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, in transmit- 
ting the following resolutions, beg leave most respectfully to 
express in a more personal manner the sentiments of our Church 
in reference to yourself and the great issues with which you are 
called to deal. It is with no desire to bring a mere tribute of 
flattery, when we assure you, honored sir, of the affection and 
confidence of our Church. Since the day of your inauguration, 
the thousands of our membership have followed you with un- 
ceasing prayer, beseeching the throne of Heaven on your be- 
half. In our great church courts; in our lesser judicatories, in 
our weekly assemblages, in the house of God, at our family 
altars, in the inner place of prayer, you have been the burden 
of our petitions; and when we look at the history of your admi- 
nistration hitherto, and at the wonderful way in which this peo- 
ple have been led under your guidance, we glorify God on your 
behalf. We give praise not to man, but to God. In your firm- 
ness, your integrity challenging the admiration of even our 
enemies, your moderation, your wisdom, the timeliness of your 
acts exhibited at critical junctures, your paternal words, so emi- 
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nently fitting the chosen head of a great people, we recognize 
the hand and power of God. We devoutly and humbly accept 
it as from Him, in answer to the innumerable prayers that have 
gone up from our hearts. We desire, as a Church, to express 
to you our reverence, our love, our deep sympathy with you in 
the greatness of-your trust, the depth of your personal bereave- 
ments, and to pledge to you, as in the past, so in all the future, 
our perpetual remembrance of you before God, and all the sup- 
port that loyal hearts can offer. We have given our sons to the 
army and navy. Some of our ministers, and many of our church 
members, have died in hospital and in field. We are glad that 
we have given them, and we exult in that they were true even to 
death. We gladly pledge as many more as the cause of our 
country may demand. We believe that there is but one path 
before this people; this gigantic and inexpressibly wicked re- 
bellion must be destroyed; the interests of humanity, the cause 
of God and his Church, demand it at our hands. May God give 
to you his great support, preserve you, impart to you more than 
human wisdom, and permit you, ere long, to rejoice in the deli- 
verance of our beloved country in peace and unity. 


RESPONSE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


. Although not strictly within the limits of a record of the As- 
sembly, we give the response which has been received by the 
Stated Clerk, from the Secretary of State, as an appropriate 
adjunct to these interesting proceedings: 

DEPARTMENT OF State, Washington, June 9th, 1862. 
To the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the 

United States, holding its Annual Session in the City of 

Cincinnati : 

REVEREND GENTLEMEN :—I have had the honor of receiving 
your address to the President of the United States, and the pro- 
ceedings of your venerable body on the subject of the existing 
insurrection, by which that address was accompanied. 

These papers have been submitted to the President. I am 
instructed to convey to you his most profound and grateful ac- 
knowledgments for the fervent assurances of support and sym- 
pathy which they contain. For many years hereafter, one of 
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the greatest subjects of felicitation among good men will be, the 
signal success of the Government of the United States in pre- 
serving our Federal Union, which is the ark of civil and reli- 
gious liberty on this continent and throughout the world. All 
the events of our generation which preceded this attempt at re- 
volution, and all that shall happen after it, will be deemed un- 
important, in consideration of that one indispensable and inva- 
luable achievement. The men of our generation, whose memory 
will be the longest and the most honored, will be they who 
thought the most earnestly, prayed the most fervently, hoped 
the most confidently, fought the most heroically, and suffered 
the most patiently, in the sacred cause of Freedom and Hu- 
manity. The record of the action of the Presbyterian Church 
seems, to the President, worthy of its traditions and its aspira- 
tions, as an important branch of the Church founded by the 
Saviour of men. 

Commending our yet distracted country to the interposition 
and guardian care of the Ruler and Judge of nations, the Pre- 
sident will persevere steadily and hopefully in the great work 
committed to his hands, relying upon the virtue and intelligence 
of the people of the United States, and the candor and benevo- 
lence of all good men. 

I have the honor to be, Reverend Gentlemen, 

Your very obedient servant, 
WitiiaM H. Sewarp. 


HOME MISSIONS. 


The report of the Permanent Committee on Home Missions, 
its first report as the full organ of the denomination in this vital 
work, was read by the Secretary, the Rev. Dr. Kendall. The 
report shows that though the year has been one of civil war, and 
consequent financial embarrassments and pecuniary pressure, it 
has not been without its encouragements. During the process 
of organization, and on ceasing to act through the American 
Home Missionary Society, it was to be expected that some 
of our ministers and churches would not see the necessity of the 
new and independent movement, and would continue to make 
use of the Society through which they had previously acted. 
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But such cases were much fewer than was anticipated. There 
has been a very general acquiescence in the wisdom of the act 
of the General Assembly which, by a unanimous vote, constituted 
the Committee on Home Missions. 

The Committee have been greatly encouraged in their work, 
and the successful beginning promises well for the future. 

The sum of nearly twenty thousand dollars has been paid to 
Home Missionaries during the year. 

In the close of the report allusion was made to the influence 
of our civil war upon home missions. Two considerations, it 
remarked, connected with the present war, must not be over- 
looked. The flower of this generation must be decimated in 
suppressing the rebellion. The West, where our churches are 
weak and the population sparse, has contributed many thou- 
sands of our best young men. Great battles have been fought, 
and many on whom the Church might rely have gone out in 
their country’s defence, never to return. 

After the suppression of the rebellion, the tide of emigration 
will probably flow southward. Northern men are tempted south- 
ward by a mild climate and a fertile soil. In the results that 
are inevitable, in the success of our arms, we may expect to see 
northern men and northern ideas go southward, and with them 
northern sympathies and northern wants. Two consequences, 
therefore, are to be anticipated. First: That the churches now 
weak in the West will continue weak longer than has been cus- 
tomary, because supplies of good men from the East will be re- 
duced, or turned in another direction. Second: New churches 
will spring up, which will need assistance from those whose 
record is clear like our own, who are not complicated with, and 
who. do not connive at the system of American slavery. 

The report asked for $55,000, for the work of the coming 
year. The report was referred to the Standing Committee, 
Rev. Dr. Shaw, Chairman. The recommendations of this Com- 
mittee were that the Assembly raise the amount of $75,000, to 
enable it to commission three hundred missionaries, and appoint 
exploring missionaries, whose field of labor shall be in the United 
States, particularly in Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada and Cali- 
fornia. 
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In connection with this report, a memorial was read from the 
Presbytery of Alton, recommending the plan of employing ex- 
ploring and itinerating missionaries for destitute fields. 

Rev. H. H. Ketxioae, of Washington, IIl., earnestly advo- 
cated this plan, arguing that the cost would easily be met by 
the increased interest which the plan itself would excite. This 
is peculiarly missionary work, as compared with stated pasto- 
rates. He recommended putting men at once into this work, 
and their manifest usefulness would be the very best means of 
raising the needful funds. He would recommend a supervising 
agency for this special work. 

The Moderator left the chair and said we had long been 
schooled in a different system from that which we now employ. 
He was glad to hear that $75,000 was the sum proposed to be 
expended in this work. There are resources enough. The work 
should be begun, and then we may draw on Divine promises for 
all we want. Nothing is gained in our religious enterprises by 
acting on the commercial principle of “no trust.” We must 
trust God, and base our operations on love and faith. 

If we ask little, we get little. If we smite twice only, instead 
of many times, feeble and transient will be our conquests. We 
are not called to go into this warfare at our own charges. This 
was the way our venerable fathers did. Synods, and even Ge- 
neral Assemblies, appointed missionaries as itinerating repre- 
sentatives of the Church. They sent able, and often distin- 
guished men, upon such missions; sometimes for a tour, at 
other times for a year or more. They would organize churches, 
administer the Lord’s Supper, baptize the children, and feed 
the scattered sheep in the wilderness. Many of our pastors 
might thus recruit for a few months every year, and gain spi- 
ritual as well as physical strength. Many scattered disciples 
pine with unutterable longing for such Christian fellowship and 
care. He hoped the Assembly would, by all means, adopt some 
plan like that proposed by the Alton Presbytery. 

Rev. LAURENTINE HAMILTON, of San José, California, ad- 
dressed the Assembly in favor of the same proposition. He 
said it is just what we want on the Pacific coast. He graphi- 
cally depicted the destitution of the mining districts, the young 
cities, and even of the older portions of the State. He elo 
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quently alluded to the noble heroism of the Californians on the 
Central America, in saving the women and children, and bravely 
meeting death. Such, said he, is the stuff Californians are made 
of. They make great sinners, and we want to make of them 
great saints. On this account we want you to help us; not 
because we raise great squashes, great potatoes, great trees, or 
great bears. But, as Nature there does all her works on a gi- 
gantic scale, so must religion put forth her efforts on no small 
or narrow plan. The Presbyterian Church in California had 
lost the aid of the Home Missionary Society, and came to the 
Assembly to which it adhered, and would adhere, for the sup- 
port it so urgently needed. Do not let it suffer for its loyalty 
to the Church. 

Mr. ALLISON, of Meadville Presbytery, dwelt upon the con- 
dition of Western Pennsylvania, especially in the oil regions. 
He urged the importance of a plan of itinerating work to meet 
such destitution, and such urgent and immediate necessities. 

Dr. Parker, of New York, said: We need to magnetize the 
churches and ministers with thrilling sympathy for this work. 
If the fire has begun, we should heap on dry wood and rosin, 
and kindle a great fire. Our right hand has been so long un- 
used that it is paralyzed. We begin our work unskilfully, awk- 
wardly. Even now our own objects are with difficulty disen- 
tangled from others. They seem as yet insignificant, compared 
with the familiar and older enterprises of those with whom we 
have hitherto co-operated. Let us learn our own work, even 
though, for a time, some others be held in abeyance. Preach, 
and labor, and give, for the cause of church extension, educa- 
tion, publication, and foreign missions. Let us do this until our 
' withered right hand be restored whole as the other. 

Rev. 8. R. Riaa@s, missionary to the Dakotahs, said that he 
had begun to encourage his little native church to contribute to 
extend the gospel to their white brethren. He could not bear 
to see the sufferings of the Home Missionaries, and he had taken 
up contributions for this cause. 

Hon. Witt1aM H. Brown, of Chicago, gave his decided ap- 
proval to this work. He had seen its history in the West, he 
had known its invaluable benefits in what are now the most able 
and important cities and districts. Home Missionaries had 
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planted, and, by the blessing of God, had sustained the inte- 
rests of education and religion in that great and wide land. 
The report was adopted. 


PUBLICATION. 


The tenth report of the Publication Committee was read by 
the Secretary, Mr. Dulles. In addition to new editions of works 
previously published, the Committee have added to their list 
fifteen volumes. They express, in their report, regret that ma- 
nuscripts which it would give them great pleasure to issue, must 
remain unpublished, for the lack of means. 

Books and Tracts to the value of $936 44 have been distri- 
buted the past year. 

This distribution has been effected, almost entirely, through 
our own ministers. The donations have been of tracts and 
books for adults, for the Sabbath School, and for the soldiers 
of our army. Most joyfully would the Committee multiply ten 
fold grants of this character. To give to our needy missionaries 
that which will aid them in their work; to add to the libraries 
of our feeble Sabbath Schools that which will render the school 
attractive and useful; to send, through Chaplains, (of whom our 
own body has had more than ninety in the field,) the guidance 
and consolation of Bible teachings to our soldiers in the camp 
and the hospital, is a grateful task. The field that opens be- 
fore us is a wide one; the Committee earnestly desire more 
fully to occupy it. ; 

Whilst the Committee think that they have not fallen into 
the bitterness of a sectarian spirit, they desire, as they think it 
their duty, to have means at their disposal for furnishing to our 
ministers and church members those facts and arguments which 
they need to meet the objections of errorists. Very many of 
our church members, and even officers in the church, are sadly 
ignorant of the polity, the principles, the government, and even 
the doctrines of the church to which they belong. To meet the 
want thus indicated is the wish of the Committee. For this 
they ask the support of the churches. 

The Committee ask for the co-operation of their brethren, 
especially of pastors and elders, in the circulation of their pub- 
lications. It must be through the active exertions, mainly, of 
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these officers of the church that the books and tracts shall reach 
those for whom they are intended. 
The report of the Treasurer shows: 


Balance on hand, April 1, 1861,..............00 $68 20 
Donations received to April 1, 1862,............ 5,158 40 
OA: sik sec incnwndaccnicdseacsabiankaddaieddetgiteonti 13,170 98 
Value of books granted by Committee, ......... 936 44 
Balance on hand, April 1, 1862, ...............+ 303 02 


Since November 1st, 1861, the Committee have thrown them- 
selves for support upon the fidelity of the sessions, having had 
no collecting agency. 

In a special report the Business Committee detail a thorough 
reorganization of the business management of the Committee’s 
affairs. It is stated that the expenses of the Committee during 
the past year have been reduced a thousand dollars below those 
of the preceding year, and that a further reduction of eleven 
hundred dollars is resolved upon for the coming year. 

The necessity of a business capital, for the proper and eco- 
nomical working of the enterprise, is urged by. the Business 
Committee. 

Dr. McLane reported, from the Standing Committee to whom 
this subject was referred, that the condition of the Publication 
cause was one demanding the most serious attention of the As- 
sembly. The history of the Committee was sketched, and the 
question of the scope to be covered by its publications sug- 
gested. 

Two recommendations were made: 

1st. That the Assembly take up and consider the whole sub- 
ject of the Publication cause, and settle clearly and definitely 
its course of action for the future, and give to the churches the 
reasons for that course. 

2d. That the Assembly recommend to the Committee on Pub- 
lication to use all possible means to secure the introduction of 
the Church Psalmist into all the churches. 

The door was then thrown open for a full discussion of this 
branch of Church work. A motion was made to re-commit the 
report, as it was the duty of the Standing Committee to sug- 
gest a line of action, and not to call upon the Assembly to dis- 
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cuss the general merits and plans of an established cause. This 
motion was deprecated by Dr. McLane, and the desire earnestly 
expressed for a full utterance of the views of the Assembly. 
The motion was, after some debate, withdrawn. 

Elder G. W. Tew, of Buffalo Presbytery, spoke at length in 
opposition to the work of the Committee. He denied the right 
of the Assembly to engage in mercantile pursuits. Buying and 
selling were no part of its duties or rights. The Assembly could 
as well engage in other mercantile pursuits, as in coming in 
competition with the makers of type and paper, with the binder 
and the printer. The expense of the operation was, also, too 
great, in proportion to the results attained. It would be easy 
to get publishers to do this work for us, without subjecting us 
to the trouble of securing a capital. 

Mr. ELuinwoop, of Rochester, N. Y., was unwilling to be 
dependent upon outside organizations, entirely beyond our con- 
trol, for a religious literature. He had no controversy with the 
Tract Societies, whether at Boston or New York, but he would 
not depend upon them. We must publish for ourselves, and, 
whilst doing our proper work, reap the benefits of our zeal. Neg- 
lecting to do what all other denominations had seen the wis- 
dom of doing, we became the hunting-ground of rival societies. 
Referring to an article in the Independent, which spoke of our 
being victimized by the New York Society on the skilful plea of 
“‘the soldiers,” he said that, although he did not sympathize 
with the spirit of the article, yet that whatever was true in it 
would apply just as well to the Boston Society, which was the 
Independent’s special protege. He thought it a significant fact 
that while, as a denomination, we were neglecting our own 
means of accomplishing the very same work—a good work, 
surely—we were not only giving all our contributions to outside 
Societies, but being ridiculed for being so facile under their 
sway. Why can we not use our own channels in this work? 
We have an opportunity offered of doing so. Let us embrace 
it. Let not the fact that our Publication Committee sends no 
agent to occupy our pulpits prevent us giving it our hearty sup- 
port. Let us, like other denominations, first sustain efficiently 
our own agencies for publication, and then join with all others 
in doing what we might through the voluntary organizations. 
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Mr. Coss, of Peekskill, N. Y., confessed that he had not yet 
very fully felt the claims of this cause. He needed more light, 
that he might appreciate it. 

Mr. Busu, of Cohoes, N. Y., was convinced that we were far 
too much afraid of being denominational. We must have and 
sustain our own Publication enterprise. Nor would it do to 
confine our Committee to the mere publication of tracts upon 
our peculiar doctrines. We must have the breadth of a full 
Christian literature embracing our views. 

Mr. Stong, of Champlain Presbytery, N. Y., illustrated the 
importance of just such an agency as this, by his own experi- 
ence in the rough and sparsely settled regions of Northern New 
York. The doctrines of our Church are misrepresented and 
misunderstood. He needed just such works as this Committee 
publishes; and he needed them with the cmprint of the Com- 
mittee, that he might prove unanswerably the falsity of the 
charges brought against Presbyterianism. 

Mr. CuEEVER, of Troy, Ohio, instead of making a speech, 
offered the following as the expression of his views: 

Resolved, “That it is the firm conviction of this Assembly 
that its former recommendations on the enlarged basis of the 
action of 1857 should be as promptly carried out as the exigen- 
cies of the times will permit; that the present is no time to falter 
in a work so essential to the prosperity of our Churches, and 
our emphatic voice to the Publication Committee is, to go for- 
ward.” 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, of New York, earnestly advocated the car- 
rying forward of this work upon an enlarged basis. It had 
gained ground greatly in the affections of our ministry and 
churches. The pressure of the times had arrested the effort, 
authorized by a previous Assembly, to procure a substantial 
business capital for the Committee. Such a capital was needed, 
and should be furnished. We must do our part in giving a reli- 
gious literature to the churches and the country. 

Messrs. Cooke, of Niagara Presbytery; McLane, of Brook- 
lyn; Foorr, of Alton, and others, took part in the discussion, 
and were followed by Mr. Trew. 

SaMvEL C. Perkins, Esq., of Philadelphia, a member of the 
Committee, was, on motion, invited to address the Assembly. 
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Giving a condensed statement of the origin and progress of the 
Committee, he showed that it had no investments of capital in 
machinery, printing presses, etc. The stereotype plates and 
copyright and right to publish the Church Psalmist, had been 
purchased by express direction of the Assembly. Besides which, 
it owned stereotype plates of other works. The business of the 
Committee could not be conducted as a strictly mercantile ope- 
ration for making money. It was compelled to publish many 
things which, in a mercantile point of view, are unprofitable. 
Its work was one auxiliary to the great cause of Christ and the 
Church; and, from its nature, some business features were re- 
quired. It was a question of judgment, to what extent these 
features should be introduced. To whatever extent the Church, 
in any capacity, should seem called on, in the providence of 
God, to engage in any mercantile pursuit, to advance the cause 
of Christ, it had a perfect right so to do. The question of the 
employment of publishers, through whom to carry on the busi- 
ness, had been determined in the negative, many years since; 
and in this the judgment of the Committee coincided with that 
of all the great religious publication societies in this country. 
The Committee felt deeply the great proportion of expenses to 
the amount of business, but this was the consequence of a fail- 
ure on the part of the churches to carry out the resolves of the 
Assembly. If the Committee could be furnished with a working 
capital, the results would be different. It must have a capital 
for the successful prosecution of the work. This year was not 
thought a favorable time to commence the effort, but it must be 
accomplished next year, or the Committee’s work abandoned. 

Mr. W. A. Bootn, of New York, thought that there were 
gentlemen who desired more light as to the best method of con- 
ducting our publication work than they had or could get in a 
discussion in the Assembly. He therefore moved, as a substi- 
tute for the first recommendation of the Standing Committee, 
that a committee of seven be appointed to report upon the ques- 
tions involved to the next General Assembly. 

After remarks by the Moderator, upon the desirableness of 
the Publication Committee’s being in free correspondence with 
all parts of the Church, and of their being fully sustained by 
the Church, the motion was put and carried, the Committee 
being directed, in the meanwhile, to go forward with the work. 
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Under this motion, the following committee was appointed 
by the Moderator: 

Rev. Drs. Beman, Asa D. Smith, and Baxter Dickinson; 
Rev. H. H. Hooker; and Elders Tew, W. H. Brown, and Wil- 
liam A. Booth. 

For the second recommendation of the Standing Committee, 
with regard to Psalmody, a substitute was offered by Rev. Bax- 
ter Dickinson, D. D., of Chicago, viz. : 

Whereas, The Publication Committee have purchased the 
right, at considerable expense, of printing and issuing the 
“Church Psalmist,” and the compiler of the book having given 
his right in the same to the General Assembly, on condition 
that they allow him a moderate copyright for ten years, only 
four of which have already expired; ang 

Whereas, These measures were adopted for the double pur- 
pose of furnishing our Churches with a more perfect collection 
of psalms and hymns than are else to be found in use, and of 
forming a bond of union among them; therefore 

Resolved, That the General Assembly hereby enjoin upon 
the several Presbyteries under their care to institute, at their 
next stated meeting, an inquiry on the subject of psalmody, in 
order to ascertain what churches use our own book, and what 
churches use other books not authorized by any act of the Ge- 
neral Assembly, and not answering to the description stated in 
our digest. 

Resolved, 2, That each Presbytery is hereby enjoined to call 
the attention of the several sessions under its care to the desira- 
bleness and importance of securing a uniform system of psalmody 
by adopting our own book, and that they take such measures 
as may be deemed expedient to secure this object, and thus 
strengthen the bonds of union among our churches, and secure 
a considerable fund to our Assembly. 

It was moved and adopted that the word znstruct be substi- 
tuted for enjoin, in the above resolution. 

The substitute was accepted by Dr. McLane, on behalf of 
the Committee. It was supported by several speakers, and 
controverted by none. The ground maintained was that the 
General Assembly had ever considered itself charged with the 
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supervision of this subject; that it had, at great expense, ob- 
tained a book of sacred psalmody, which is one of the very best 
books of the kind in existence, and yet many of the churches 
have not as yet introduced it; and what is still more to be re- 
gretted, attempts are made, from time to time, by individuals, 
and without the consent or approbation of the Assembly, to 
introduce other books of psalmody, and to exclude the book 
recommended by the highest judicatory of the Church. It was 
urged, as a matter of great importance, that the churches should 
not only speak the same things, but that they should also sing 
the same words; that the unity of the body depends, in no little 
degree, upon it; that the hallowed associations which gather 
around these sacred utterances have their influence in working 
one spirit in all parts of the Church; and that errors could 
creep into the Church as readily through hymns as through 
preaching. 

The resolutions were adopted unanimously, with the substitu- 
tion of the word “instruct” for “ enjoin.” 


EDUCATION. 


The report of the Committee on Education, relative to the 
Theological Seminaries, was presented, and read by the Secre- 
tary, Rev. T. A. Mills. It gave a brief history of the opera- 
tions of the Union Seminary, at New York; that at Auburn, 
New York, and Lane, at Cincinnati, showing them to be in a 
prosperous condition. The Secretary also read the sixth annual 
report of the Permanent Committee on Education. 

It appeared that the Theological Seminaries had been at- 
tended about as usual during the year, there having been 72 
students at Auburn, 27 at Lane Seminary, and 109 at Union 
Seminary, New York city. All of these students, however, are 
not connected with the Presbyterian Church. 

During the year, the Permanent Committee had received 
$5,902 15, and had aided ninety-four students. As nearly as 
can be ascertained, there have been aided, throughout the entire 
Church, by the Permanent Committee, local organizations, Pres- 
byteries and individuals, not far from two hundred and fifty 
students, at an expenditure of nearly $25,000. 

The report stated that an effort to unite the various local 
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educational organizations throughout the Church, in the plan 
of the Assembly, has been successful; and that hereafter there 
will be but one treasury for the whole Church, from which stu- 
dents will be aided in accordance with the Assembly’s rules. 
This result places the Education cause on higher ground than it 
has occupied before, and will lead to its prosecution with greater 
energy and success. 

The resolutions reported to the Assembly, upon this subject, 
by Rev. Dr. Hawley, of Auburn, were adopted, without discus- 
sion, after an earnest address by the Secretary, and remarks 
by the Moderator. 

The resolutions were as follows: 

Resolved, That as the ministry is appointed by Christ, the 
chief instrumentality in advancing and perpetuating the inte- 
rests of his kingdom on earth, the General Assembly do recog- 
nise the solemn responsibility of the Church to seek, by prayer 
and enlarged liberality, such an increase and continued succes- 
sion of able and faithful ministers as shall keep pace with the 
growth of our country, the advance of national prosperity, the 
progress of popular education, and especially the rapidly widen- 
ing fields of missionary labor both at home and abroad. 

2d. That it should be the purpose of the Church to render 
the education fund adequate to the wants of the cause; and that 
the Assembly regard the faithful observance of Article 5th of 
the plan, which recommends a collection to be taken in each 
congregation for the same, as essential to the vigorous and just 
working over the entire field. 

3d. That to secure impartial and united action throughout 
the Church, it is necessary that all contributions should be dis- 
bursed from the general treasury, under the Assembly’s rules; 
and where, in any case, additional provision may be deemed 
necessary, it should be so made as not to diminish the general 
fund. 

4th. That as the whole responsibility of selecting and recom- 
mending candidates for pecuniary aid devolves upon the Pres- 
byteries, they be enjoined to a strict observance of the first of 
the Assembly’s rules prescribing the qualifications of such can- 
didates. : 

5th. That the Assembly commends the Educational Manual, 
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published under the direction of the Permanent Committee, as 
containing the requisite information to an intelligent understand- 
ing of the plan, in all its practical workings. 


RELATIONS TO THE OTHER ASSEMBLY. 

As was anticipated, the question of our relations to the so- 
called “Old School” body came before the Assembly in the 
form of four overtures in favor of a reunion of the two Assem- 
blies. The action taken in the adoption of the report of the 
Committee of Bills and Overtures was, we believe, satisfactory 
to all. Strong as is the desire, in the hearts of many, for a 
healing of this painful schism—a desire warmly expressed by 
the Commissioner from California—it did not seem wise to go 
beyond the well considered positions of the Committee. 

The resolutions were as follows: 

Resolved, Firstly—That the temper of these overtures meets 
the hearty approval of the Assembly, entirely accordant as it 
is with that spirit of brotherly affection toward other denomina- 
tions, and of co-operation in matters of common interest, which 
has marked our whole history. 

Resolved, Secondly—That while we have ever regretted the 
acts of 1837, deeming them at variance alike with the constitu- 
tion of our Church and the word of God, we have never che- 
rished any unkind or exacting spirit, as has been evinced in 
various ways, particularly in the proposition made by us, some 
years since, to meet together with our brethren of the other 
Assembly, around the table of our common Lord. 

Resolved, Thirdly—That it would give us pleasure to unite in 
closest fellowship with all persons who can stand with us on the 
basis of our Confession of Faith and Book of Discipline, and 
who substantially agree with us on the great moral questions of 
the day, especially in the matter of loyalty to the Government, 
and in the views of slavery, set forth prior to the division, in 
1818. 

Resolved, Fourthly—That while we bear in mind the prayer ~ 
of our Lord that his disciples may be one, and while we can see 
some special advantages to be derived from a reunion of the 
two branches of the Presbyterian Church, we do not perceive 
that, beyond previous declarations of our views, anything re- 
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mains for us, at the present, but to await humbly and teachably 
the movements of Divine Providence. 


CHURCH ERECTION. 


The report of the Trustees of the Church Erection Fund was 
read by its Secretary, James W. McLane, D. D., of Brooklyn, 
New York. 

In laying before the General Assembly the details of another 
year, the Trustees are permitted to speak in a more hopeful 
manner than was anticipated at the beginning of this period. 
There was then much misgiving in the minds of many. Civil 
war had kindled its fires in this hitherto peaceful and happy 
land. And the fear was that this state of things would beomst 
disastrous in its influence upon the interests and prospects of 
the feeble churches throughout the land. 

But the results, thus far, have but partially justified these 
fears. The bountiful harvests of the last two years which gene- 
rally crowned the labors of the husbandman have, to a consi- 
derable extent, enabled those churches to sustain themselves, 
and to meet their obligations; and more, consequently, has 
been done in the re-payment of loans than in all previous years 
combined. And while the work of building houses of worship 
has not been as great as in some previous years, still there has 
been, considering the circumstances of the country, as much of 
such work done as could reasonably be expected. 

The fund at present, after deducting the expenses of the 
year, amounts to $114,654. That part of it which is yet un- 
used is either deposited in bank, or is invested in such a manner 
as to be perfectly safe, and at once convertible into cash. This 
portion of the fund has produced an average interest of about 
six per cent. It consists of what has been appropriated by the 
Assembly to the several Synods, but which has not as yet been 
called for by them. The amount in any one case is small, 
ranging from three hundred dollars up to a little over four thou- 
- sand, which is the highest amount yet unused in any Synod, 
and exists only in two instances, namely, in that of the Synods 
of Iowa and Missouri. The general average of these unused 
apportionments is only about two thousand dollars. Not a far- 
thing of the unused amount on interest in the hands of the Trea- 
surer has been lost. 
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The whole number of grants made-during the year is twenty- 
two, of which twelve have been in loans and ten in donations. 
The whole number of grants made from the beginning is one 
hundred and eighty-two. The whole amount granted is $14,471. 
The whole amount of loans is $54,766, and that of donations 
$9,975. The general average of the former is $424, and that 
of the latter $188. 

Sixty-four per cent. of the fund has helped to secure more 
than four hundred and seventy-two thousand dollars’ worth of 
church property. It will also be seen that the fund has, thus 
far, been used for the end for which it was designed by those 
who established it. The size and cost of the houses of worship 
erected show very clearly that, in most cases at least, the 
churches that have been assisted from the fund are “feeble 
congregations,” and the help thus afforded them met a want 
which could not otherwise have been supplied. Another fact, 
of great interest in this connection, may be stated, that these 
churches have not been left with a debt resting upon them, to 
embarrass their efforts and to crush their spirit. The plan of 
the fund requires that the churches aided from it shall own their 
property in fee, and be free from debt, and thus secures a most 
desirable end. 

The report of the Standing Committee, commendatory of the 
management of this fund, was followed by the discussion which 
it annually evokes. The delegates from the West, and espe- 
cially, upon the present occasion, the Commissioner from Cali- 
fornia, (Mr. Hamilton,) earnestly urging a modification of the 
rules, so as to allow a larger sum than $500 to be loaned to one 
church, in peculiar cases; whilst, on the other hand, a close ad- 
herence to the plan was as earnestly pleaded for by those more 
especially intrusted with the management of the fund, as vital 
to its continued usefulness. 

The matter was compromised by the adoption of the report 
as rendered, and the appointment of a special committee of five 
to make recommendations to the next Assembly as to the best 
method of meeting cases which demand an amount of aid not 
contemplated in the plan of the Church Erection Fund, as ori- 
ginally constituted. 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


The report of the Assembly’s Committee on Foreign Missions 
was presented by Walter S. Griffith, Esq., of New York. It 
was comprehensive and minute. It expressed regret that more 
had not been done in this great department of Christian effort, 
and especially that hundreds of our churches had done nothing 
at all in the work. 

Of our 1558 ministers, 54 are foreign missionaries. They are 
distributed as follows:—-Western Africa, 3; South Africa, 3; 
Western Turkey, 5; Eastern Turkey, 3; Central Turkey, 3; 
Syria, 6; Nestorians, 4; Southern Asia—Ceylon, 2; Mahratta, 
2; Madura, 6; Eastern Asia—Canton, 2; Fuh Chau, 3; Sand- 
wich Islands, 5; in North America—Dacotah Indians, 1; Se- 
necas, 1; Ojibbewas, 1. 

Eight of these Foreign Missionaries are now in this country. 

Fifteen of the twenty-two Synods, and twenty-seven of the 
105 Presbyteries are represented in foreign fields, viz.:—Synod 
of New York and New Jersey has 21 missionaries; Utica, 2; 
Onondaga, 4; Geneva, 3; Genesee, 4; Western Reserve, 5; 
Ohio, 1; Cincinnati, 6, (all of whom belong also to the Presby- 
tery of Cincinnati;) Wabash, 1; Indiana, 1; Pennsylvania, 1; 
Illinois, 2; Peoria, 2; Michigan, 1; Minnesota, 1. 

By a simple arithmetical statement it was shown that, by sys- 
tem, our churches could, with the greatest ease, contribute to 
this cause thrice what they are now giving. The adoption of a 
systematic plan for this purpose was urged. 

A memorial from the Presbytery of Detroit, on the subject of 
originating an evangelical mission in Mexico and Central and 
South America, was also read, and placed in the hands of the 
Committee on Foreign Missions, for their consideration. 

The Standing Committee recommended the adoption of this 
report, but that no action be taken relative to originating mis- 
sions in Mexico, Central or South America. 

The latter part of the report was earnestly deprecated by the 
Moderator, who urged the importance of our moving in the work 
of God in those lands, from which the American Board of Fo- 
reign Missions are excluded by their charter. This clause was 
struck out, and the report adopted. 

VOL. XI.—9 
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SYSTEMATIC BENEFICENCE. 


The report of the special committee appointed by the last As- 
sembly to suggest means for promoting system, regularity and 
generosity in giving to the cause of Christ, was presented by 
Dr. Kendall. The report was replete with sound principles and 
valuable suggestions. 

The duty of honoring the Lord with our substance was first 
argued, from the Jewish, and more eminently from the Christian 
dispensation. Next, three questions were asked. 1. What ob- 
jects are unquestionably worthy of the beneficence of the Church? 
2. What are the best methods of securing larger benefactions, 
which shall more truly represent the spirit of Christian charity ? 
3. How shall a broader and deeper measure of the grace of be- 
nevolence be spread through the churches and the hearts of 
Christians ? 

As to worthy objects, the following were enumerated as free 
from all reasonable doubt as to their importance and value. 
1. The support of the ministry and the ordinances of the sanc- 
tuary, with the legitimate work of each local church. 2. Those 
objects of Christian charity which are on a broad scale of doing 
permanent and universal good, as compared with those which 
are temporary and special. 8. Those objects which are adapted 
to promote the life, growth, and success of the Church in its 
organic interests—such as missions, education for the ministry, 
Christian literature—all which are plainly indispensable to the 
continued existence of the Church in this opposing world. 

The Methods of Systematic Beneficence.—The chief thing to 
be sought is not to call out so much the largest sum of money, 
as the largest number of cheerful, intelligent givers. Personal 
visitation is best adapted to reach this end. This should be 
done kindly, wisely, yet with an open, frank, cheerful spirit, on 
the one hand avoiding, all needless causes of offence or dissatis- 
faction, and on the other avoiding apologetic and timid modes 
of address, as if this were incidental, or even a discretionary 
part of Christian culture. Public notice should always be given 
beforehand, and every cause worthy of Christian liberality 
should be treated with Christian dignity. 

How shall the spirit of Beneficence pervade the whole Church ? 
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—By a deeper piety towards God, and more active union with 
Christ in his work of saving men. This must be the fountain 
of true Christian charity. But the spirit of beneficence needs 
special and definite methods of cultivation. It should be prayed 
for as a grace, and cherished and exhibited as a grace for the 
glory of the divine giver, not of the receiver. Pastors and 
elders should agree upon plans for this work. The apostolic 
plan for the first day of the week is earnestly, recommended. 
Yet no plan will work itself. It must have its life from the 
sanctified activity of earnest living Christians, under the 
guidance and strength of the Holy Spirit. 

In conclusion, the report specified as leading objects, having 
a clear claim upon all of our churches, the four branches of be- 
nevolence under the supervision of the Assembly, viz., Home 
Missions, Foreign Missions, the Education and Publication 
Causes. 

The report was adopted, and referred to the Publication Com- 
mittee for publication, with such abridgment, or digestion, as 
might be needed to adapt it to general distribution. 

It is to be regretted that the brief discussion which arose 
upon this subject was entirely upon an incidental question, and 
not at all upon the merits of the great topic itself. No subject 
more needs or more demands discussion. We trust that the 
circulation of the report, as it may be issued by our Publication 
Committee, may disseminate widely its most important sugges- 
tions. Very few are the churches in which such suggestions are 
not called for. 

SUNDRY MATTERS. 

Free Synop.—Some interest was awakened by the appear- 
ance on the floor of a delegate from the FREE PRESBYTERIAN 
Synop, the Rev. D. L. Moore, requesting correspondence with 
the Assembly. The body consists of four Presbyteries, with 
fifty ministers and over one hundred churches, and, as the dele- 
gate said, is inconveniently small for an independent organ- 
ization. Dr. Beman, in moving that the request be granted, 
jocularly remarked that if this Free Synod wanted a home, it 
had come to the proper place, as we already had twenty-two 
free Synods; but if it wished to do a missionary work, it had 
better go to Columbus. 
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The request was granted, and a delegate appointed. 


Latin Exrcesis.—A memorial was presented to the Assem- 
bly, through the Committee on Bills and Overtures, from Rev. 
Professor Hopkins, of Auburn Seminary, asking that chapter 
xiv., section iv., of the Form of Government be so interpreted 
as to authorize Presbyteries to substitute for the “ Latin Hze- 
gesis’”’ required from candidates for licensure some other method 
of testing their ‘‘ acquaintance with the Latin language.” The 
memorial abounded in wit, and made a good point of the pecu- 
liar Latinity characteristic of pieces before Presbytery. It did 
not, however, convince the Committee, or Assembly, of the pro- 
priety of any change in the Form of Government, which, it was 
decided, must be, as heretofore, its own interpreter. 

With all respect for our honored and excellent Professor, we 
should greatly deprecate any appearance, even, of lowering the 
scholastic preparation demanded of our ministry. A godly and 
learned ministry is the glory of the Presbyterian Church. l- 
though not so intended, we think that any change would be 
construed as a step in that direction. It was judged that the 
Presbyteries already exercise a sufficient license in this respect. 

Home Mission Funps.—The following resolution, offered by 
Mr. William A. Booth, of New York, will explain itself. It 
was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Committee of Home Missions be instructed 
to confer with the American Home Missionary Society, and to ar- 
range with them to secure for Presbyterian Churches the use of 
legacies and other funds from Presbyterian sources that, from 
time to time, shall come into their treasury. 


SappaTH ScHoois.—On motion of Mr. Torrey, of Ithaca, N. 
Y., a committee was appointed, to whom was referred the sub- 
ject of bringing the schools into more immediate connection with 
the Assembly, and of reporting a plan to procure accurate sta- 
tistics from them. This committee submitted a resolution to 
refer the matter to a special committee of five, to report to the 
next Assembly. This resolution was adopted, and the follow- 
ing named gentlemen were appointed: Rev. Joel Parker, D.D.; 
Rev. James W. McLane, D. D.; Rev. Thomas Brainerd, D. D.; 
Mr. Alexander Whilldin, and Hon. Edward A. Lambert. 
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NARRATIVE.—The committee on the Narrative of the state 
of Religion in the churches, presented an excellent report 
through their chairman, the Rev. 8. H. Hall, D. D., of Oswego, 
N. Y. It dwelt with satisfaction upon the growing unity of 
heart and purpose, the organization and solidification that have 
been so strikingly developed during the past few years. Never, 
since the disruption, had the denomination been in so prosper- 
ous or hopeful condition. Although there had not been very 
many marked revivals, congregations were on the increase— 
church debts had been reduced, or liquidated; Sabbath Schools 
were greatly flourishing; and the interests of religion sustained 
amid the distractions of a convulsion such as our country had 
never seen. Intemperance is once more becoming a growing 
evil, and Sabbath-breaking is lamented in many parts of the 
church. Attention was called to these great sources of sin. 
The obituary record showed twenty-five deaths of ministers 
during the year. 


JupIcIAL Cases there were none. Indeed, so rarely have 
they occurred in our Assembly that the “‘ Judicial Committee” 
is as nearly as may be a sinecure. So may it always be! 


Sermons of much interest and excellence were preached on 
the Publication Cause, by Dr. Hawley, of Auburn, and on Home 
Missions by Dr. A. D. Smith, of New York; and an elaborate 
and valuable Historical Address was delivered by Dr. Wing, of 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, on “Presbyterian Constitutional His- 
tory.” 


LANE SEMINARY, the well-known Theological School of the 
West, standing upon a beautiful table-land, just out of Cin- 
cinnati, known as “ Walnut Hills,” was visited by the Assem- 
bly. To some it was a return to scenes well known, and much 
loved; to all it was a pilgrimage to an honored spot. The en- 
dowment of the Institution is but limited, and quite insufficient. 
A larger capital is well merited by its past fruits, and will, we 
trust, before long be attained. 


Next Puace or Meetine.—The choice of Philadelphia as 
the place for the next meeting of the Assembly, whilst it was 
made with great heartiness by the last Assembly, gives much 
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satisfaction to the warm-hearted friends of the Church in 1 that 
city. Its coming will be fully welcomed. 

In closing our - rapid survey of the doings of another of our 
yearly assemblies, we cannot but express our great joy, and our 
thanks to the Great God who rules over all, for the large share 
of prosperity vouchsafed to us as a body. For the absence of 
every source of pain; for the perfect freedom from discord; for 
the simplicity and godly sincerity of the brethren; for the unity 
of purpose, the growth of courage, the increase of self-possessed 
vigor, the desire for organization, all unmistakeably shown, we 
are most grateful. May our beloved Church, in all humility, 
yet in full earnestness, go forward in the path marked out by 
Providence! And may she not only, but all of the branches of 
the great Church purchased with the Redeemer’s blood, increase 
in every good word and work, and the earth be filled with the 
glory of God! Amen and Amen! 





ARTICLE IV. 
FUTURE OF THE COLORED RACE IN AMERICA. 


In whatever way the present civil war in America shall re- 
sult, it is certain that the future condition of the colored race 
in this country will be the question over-mastering all others 
for many years to come. It has already pushed itself into the 
foremost place. However it may be true, that slavery and the 
negro were not the proximate causes of this war, no one who 
gives any candid thought to the matter can fail to recognize 
the fact, that back of all, this stands as the grand first occasion 
of it. Had there been no slavery, there would have been no war. 
General Jackson was only partly right when he said, that while 
in his day the tariff was made the pretext of secession, and that 
by and by slavery would take its place, but that neither would 
be the true motive of disunion; that a desire for a separate con- 
federacy was the final cause. This was evidently correct, yet 
had slavery not stood in this country there would not have 
come into being that peculiar state of society which now lives 
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in the Southern States, and which demands for its very exist- 
ence that it should rule alone. Slavery has created an aristo- 
cracy, not of numbers but of wealth and power, which bears 
with it all the social forces. While the slave-holders are but 
a very small minority of the whole people, yet by the force 
of their wealth and the fact of their being slave owners, they 
hold all the political power, and indeed, sweep out of existence 
any opposition. There are, with very rare exceptions through- 
out the whole South, but two classes—free and slave, or we may 
say, slave-holders and slavés, for the non slave-holders are com- 
pletely lost and absorbed in the all-controlling element which is 
above them; they work in with it, and are indeed a part of it. 
As slavery called this aristocracy into being, and created its 
power, so it holds it in being; anything which strikes at slavery 
strikes at the root of this power; to destroy slavery would be to 
blot it out of existence. 

Around this point the whole contest is waged, and from it 
alone every movement is to be interpreted. In the days of 
South Carolina nullification the tariff was indeed the pretext of 
rebellion, and the true motive was a separate government and 
the perpetuation of the power of the dominant class, but this 


_power depended wholly upon the status of slavery, and so, back 


of all slavery was, even then, the thought, and to strengthen 
slavery the great end. In this we find the accurate explana- 
tion of the studied and persistent efforts to extend and perpetu- 
ate it, not because it is admired in itself, or because it is seen 
to be politically or socially beneficial, but because it is the cor- 
ner-stone of a valued social state. A friend, some years ago 
sailing down the Potomac, was engaged in conversation with 
the captain of the boat, a blunt, bluff Southerner, and looking 
over the beautiful scenery on either side of the river, said, 
“Why do you Virginians hold on to slavery? it is a thousand 
pities that such a country as this should be so poorly used.” 
‘“‘T know it,” replied the captain, “‘slavery does ruin the state; 
but the fact is, we like it; a man feels good when he owns twen- 
ty or fifty negroes, and can say to one go, and he goes, and to 
another come, and he comes.’’ Here the whole philosophy of 
the social state of the South is in a nut-shell. To abandon 
slavery is to abandon a position which has been held as a tenure 
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of nobility for two hundred years. Nothing but the direst ne- 
cessity will bring it about. It will never be given voluntarily 
up; the whole force of human nature is against its relinquish- 
ment. As well might the nobility of England be expected to 
throw up their titles and their coronets on persuasion. Here is 
a case where argument has no power. You may exhaust it, you 
may prove slavery to be wrong morally, wrong socially, wrong 
politically, you may prove it to a demonstration that it is an 
economic blunder of the most gigantic proportions, you may 
make it clear as sunlight that it is demoralizing and ruinous, 
but you have done absolutely nothing toward its abolishment. 
Here and there a truly conscientious man or woman, under the 
great pressure of duty, will consent to the liberation of their 
slaves; but the public conscience is so ethereal a thing that it 
can be touched by no appeals of duty or obligation, and so will 
never force a community up to any great work, least of all to 
such a work as this. 

The effect of emancipating one’s slaves upon the social posi- 
tion of the master, has been seen over and over again; the hour 
when the bonds are broken and freedom is given is the hour 
when all the former associations are given up; expatriation and 
banishment are the inevitable results. The generous, or the 
conscientious emancipator at once becomes an exile; he has 
sunk at once out of an aristocracy whose titular power he gave 
up the moment he ceased to be a slave-holder, and he cannot 
comfortably abide in even his old home. Here is the explana- 
tion of the vast and unexpected power put forth by this rebel- 
lion, of the unconquered will, of the enormous sacrifices en- 
dured; here is the explanation of the seeming insanity of the 
struggle, of the unwarrantableness of its acts, of the demoniac 
fierceness of its rage, and the diabolical malignity and cruelty 
of its method of war; it is the death struggle of a great social 
element, for which to be conquered is to be ruined, and swept 
out of existence. 

No man understood this so well or so soon as the great Nul- 
lifier. He was a thinker and a philosopher, and so with great 
logical consistency he became the early author of the doctrine 
of slavery as now almost universally held at the south. He 
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startled and shocked the men of his time by his bold positions 
in respect to that institution, and was far in advance of his 
time in his assertions of its inherent rightfulness, and the de- 
termination not only not to terminate, but to extend, strengthen 
and perpetuate it. He was a nullifier because a slave-holder 
in principle. The one grew out of, and was a part of the 
other. The maintenance of an oligarchy was the ultimate 
end, that rested on slavery, and so “state rights” so called, 
and the divine right of slavery went hand in hand. 

This is strikingly evident in the history of the present war. 
The rapid rise, and the culmination of rebellion in act, was pre- 
ceded by the new annunciation of these doctrines of Calhoun on 
slavery. We remember well how strange it sounded, and how 
startling in the General Assembly of only 1856, when slavery 
was declared an institution not needing to be defended or apo- 
logized for, but to*be praised and justified as truly an ordinance 
of God as marriage, or the filial relation. The church had 
known no such doctrine before, and then spued it out of her 
mouth, but it was gravely held and fiercely and impudently 
avowed. It was followed by secession as a logical consequence. 
It is very remarkable how rapid was the change in public sen- 


_timent. This new doctrine of the rightfulness of slavery swept 


over the whole Southern States in a few months, politicians, 
philanthropists, ministers, suddenly starting up to find that 
they had been all along in error in thinking that slavery was 
an evil, and hoping that some day it would be removed, that 
they had been wrong in speaking of being “opposed to slavery 
in the abstract,” it was abstractly not wrong, but right; they 
had been mistaken when regretting the circumstances which 
made emancipation difficult; these were not to be regretted at 
all, for emancipation ought not to be desired. This change of 
sentiment and doctrine was not gradual, but sudden; it went 
with telegraphic speed. The reason was that events were pres- 
sing upon the aristocracy of the South and threatening its de- 
struction. Slavery had ceased to.be a dominant power in the 
Federal legislation, and the social state which rested upon it 
was trembling to its foundation. There was but one thing to 
be done, and that was the setting up of a new government, the 
corner-stone of which should be slavery. And this was not ac- 
cidental or capricious, but simply a necessity. The state of so- 
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ciety which was sought to be maintained had its origin in slavery, 
and slavery could not but be put in the foremost place. Alex- 
ander Stephens understood both himself and the matter which 
he had in hand when he told the people and the world that they 
had not hitherto understood this thing. Before, they had 
sought to maintain their social state and only tolerate slavery, 
they had not seen that all depended on it; here was the true 
corner-stone which former builders had rejected, but which they 
were now making the head of the corner. The secession was a 
foregone conclusion long enough before it actually occurred: it 
was so understood throughout the South by thinking men, and 
the sudden spread of the new doctrine on slavery was the ne- 
cessary preparation for it. 

He, then, who does not take slavery into the account in his 
thinking on this war, has not begun to get a glimpse of what it 
means; he who leaves it out in the settlement of it, will not ad- 
vance a step. Its origin was in slavery, its issue is to be found 
only as it is connected with slavery. There may be, as there 
has been, through the tremendous power of a vast prejudice, a 
thousand endeavours to avoid the issue, but events will sooner or 
later compel every man, whether he will or not, to look it in the 
face. We say prejudice, for in this thing, as in all history has 
been the case, a name has become a well nigh boundless power. 
The interest of slavery has for a long course of years, and by 
a persistent endeavor, created a term of terrible significance, 
and has wielded it with prodigious force,—we mean the word 
“ABOLITIONIST.” History has known before a term made a 
watch-word and changing a dynasty, but never was a word 
brandished with such effect upon a nation’s well-being as this. 
Time was when South as well as North, to be ‘an abolitionist,” 
a “member of the Abolition Society,” was not only no strange 
thing, but a position held by the foremost men, and without a 
thought that they were amenable to even the slightest censure 
of their associates. Jefferson and Pinckney, as well as Jay and 
Adams, were abolitionists in name, as well as in fact. Dela- 
ware, and Maryland, and Virginia had their Abolition Socie- 
ties, and the best and greatest men were members of them. 
But in the course of years Slavery changed all that. The oli- 
garchy awakened to the danger which threatened it, and at first 
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gradually, and then by more and more open effort, these socie- 
ties were assailed’ or suppressed, till they with the death of the 
great men who founded them, passed out of existence, no one 
perhaps knowing precisely how. Then began the storm of 
abuse and anathematizing directed against all who dared to 
hold, or at least utter sentiments opposed to slavery. ‘“‘ Aboli- 
tion” and “abolitionist” was echoed and howled till men be- 
came pale at the bare sound, and considered it the last and most 
dreaded terror to be called by the hated name. 

But a change vastly more rapid in its movement is now taking 
place in an opposite direction, the significance of which we have 
but just begun to measure. The mind of the whole nation has 
been directed now for one year, with great steadiness to the 
contemplation of slavery from an entirely new stand-point, and 
divested of the cloud of prejudice which has for nearly a century, 
been thrown over it. The word abolitionist has lost its secret 
potency. 

In this line of thought the present attitude of our government 
is of immeasurable importance. We are as likely to undervalue 
as to over estimate events which occur just beneath our eye. 
A few weeks since President Lincoln sent quietly into the houses 
of Congress a message of strangely straightforward character, 


‘clothed in very plain and homely garb, but of meaning not to 


be misunderstood, and admitting of no misconstruction. It 
asked that Congress should simply resolve that the government 
was willing to lend its aid to any State of the Union which 
should desire to bring slavery to an end. That was all. But 
that simple message marked an era in the history of the world, 
and will be looked back upon in all future time as one of the 
grand events of this century. It was unlooked for, sudden, so 
that the country stood confounded for the moment, but the next 
was ready to adopt it. It quickly became the policy of the 
government and of the people, without, so far as we know, a sin- 
gle voice of moment raised against it. The people have not 
yet begun to understand all its great meaning. What is it? 
It is that the government of these United States deems slavery 
an evil, wishes it to cease, and will do what it can to help it to 
anend. It is the first time in all our history that this was true. 
The government has never so spoken before. Henceforth its po- 
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licy is to help emancipation. It is a risen sun, it has brought 
a day whose glorious light we have not yet appreciated. Here- 
after all its patronage, and power, and prestige will be thrown 
on the side of freedom, and no man can accurately measure the 
result. 

The President has, by this great act of his, lifted the moral 
sense of the nation to a position to which years could not other- 
wise have brought it. It was one of those strokes of God-in- 
spired genius which once in a century or so, changes the face of 
the world. Like many other acts of this truly great man, it 
was wonderfully timely, put forth at the moment, the fulness of 
time, it was not too soon, it was not too late. The sense and 
the thought of the people needed to be advanced up to its re- 
ception and had not wildly gone beyond the point of wisdom, 
the moment with a deep intuition was recognized, seized upon, 
and by a few words talismanic, the forming elements were crys- 
tallized. So they will remain. For all the coming time this 
people will look forward to the abolition of slavery. Freedom 
is the American watch-word, freedom for all men. 

But a few weeks have gone, yet the change is wonderful al- 
ready. The atmosphere is clearer and purer. The writer of 
this is living in a slave state, and is able to mark the changes 
better than those in places more remote from the influences of 
slavery. While a few months since no prominent men or class 
of men would venture to plant themselves openly on the plat- 
form of emancipation, now there is a great party forming in this 
state, (Delaware,) and at the coming elections in the autumn of 
this year, it will go into the canvass with Emancipation for its 
watch-word. The stigma which slavery has succeeded in attach- 
ing to the word “abolition” is already passing away, and it is 
no longer dangerous to one’s reputation to be considered an 
emancipationist. 

What is true in a slave state will be as true everywhere in 
the land. The presidential word has brushed away a world of 
sophisms, and settled a thousand pleas against dealing with 
slavery ; it has declared not only expedient, but possible, ¢mmedt- 
ate emancipation. The abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia following so quickly upon the message of the Presi- 
dent, and the adoption by Congress of its recommendation, have 
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made its words facts and demonstrations. Slavery has been 
abolished with a word, and in a moment, over a whole dis- 
trict of country—here is a fact to make the ages sing over in 
this lands We do not even think of the fifteen hundred or so 
captives set free; they are as nothing, except as occasions for 
the bringing into existence the momentous and glorious fact 
that this government is on the side of freedom, and its strength 
will be given to it henceforth. It is difficult to measure the 
import of all this, even as it is difficult to foresee the sweep of 
a mighty current which has just begun to rush in a new channel; 
that it is destined to sweep slavery from this country, no one 
now can have a doubt. 

Hereafter the thinking on the subject of American Slavery 
will be only in one line—how shall it be done away? If we 
would have an understanding where a few weeks may advance 
us, we have only to remember what was the point of thought in 
relation to this matter. It was, how shall slavery be kept from 
extending itself. We were content to let it live if it did not sub- 
jugate other lands, but the events have crowded us far beyond 
that, we have gotten past a thought of it, no living man fears 
now, or even dreams of it, it has simply gone forever out of a 
sane man’s mind. What an advance a year has made! We 
have been hurried past the place of argument against slavery. 
We are done with all that; the books and the pamphlets, the 
documents and the statistics are growing quickly obsolete, for 
they have done their work; we need not be careful of them for 
our future use. We shall not need them except as relics of a 
well fought field. 

Those of us who have for a life-time been doing what we 
could to hasten forward this day, who have spoken and written 
and suffered for it, in the new atmosphere which we breathe are 
like men that dream. We knew that it would come, we hoped 
to live long enough to see the day. We see it and are glad, we 
did not think to see it so soon, it has come so suddenly, it shines 
so broadly and with so rich a promise that we recognize it as 
God’s day; we see his wonder-working power moving marvellous- 
ly, making—was it ever shown so before?-—the wrath of man 
to praise him; we behold how God has taken the work into his 
own hand; how he has made slavery destroy itself. More than 
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human wisdom, and beyond human guidance is here, the thick 
night would not have gone so wondrously had not He rolled it 
away, we hail the light. This is the day the Lord hath made, we 
will rejoice and be glad in it. 

But like all of God’s gifts, it demands work and gives re- 
sponsibility, responsibility and work proportionate to the boon. 
He has given us a day, but it brings with it a work of which per- 
haps we have gotten only a mere glimpse. It is well that we 
should endeavour to understand and appreciate what that work 
is, for it is no holiday that He has given us. We have asked 
in many a prayer that it might come, and having come we must 
see what is to be done, and manfully deal with it. 

It is easy to talk of emancipation, but he has thought loosely 
and ill who sees no great difficulties in bringing it to a happy 
issue; who has not questions arise in his mind to give him pause 
when he contemplates a social change so vast in state of a race of 
twelve millions of men. Let not the reader suppose a mistake in 
the figures, we mean twelve millions and not four; there are, in- 
deed, four millions of slaves to be made free, but a change is to 
be wrought in the social state of the eight millions of the whites, 
which is only less than that of the blacks. To alter radically, 
to remodel the whole social fabric of a great and numerous peo- 
ple, to shift the foundation stones, remove them, and place others 
in their places, without racking the edifice or tumbling it in a 
hideous ruin, is the work of no inexperienced or careless archi- 
tect. 

The gigantic war which has been desolating one half of this 
land, has been, as we have said, simply the mighty frantic effort 
of a social state to establish itself; of a peculiar civilization to 
consolidate its power. The result of the war will be the. total 
defeat of this attempt; the very endeavor, the waging of the 
war has shaken its foundation, its end will remove it entirely. 
This civilization, whose basis is slavery, has chosen to risk its 
existence on the issue of this war: it must accept the alternative 
which it has raised, and be content to pass away. 

The war will decide the question of slavery, and with it alter 
the whole form of society at the South which rests upon it. 
But one civilization cannot pass away and leave a vacuum ; one 
state of society cannot cease and have no other in its place. 
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It is only changes, not new creations which take place in the 
social world; one civilization gives place to another; society 
passes from one state into another. We are, then, on the eve 
of a mighty change, perhaps the greatest ever seen in the world 
before. That it can or could take place without an awful strug- 
gle, pangs which are the birth-throes of a nation, let no one 
imagine; that it will be done in a few brief months is im- 
possible. While we write, victories have just been gained, the 
great city of the South has passed into the hands of our army, 
and men begin to predict the speedy downfall of the rebellion; 
but, alas, we cannot felicitate ourselves with any such prospect. 
The great class which has made the war to maintain its exist- 
ence, will not consent to die thus; every element of human na- 
ture in its fallen form is against it. It will yield to nothing 
but simply irresistible force, it will die only as it is killed. We 
confess, as we look over the whole ground and weigh well as 
we can the origin and causes of this gigantic war, to a feeling, 
not of despondency or uncertainty, for we believe that God 
will one day bring it to a happy end, but of heart-sorrow and 
care, even as a woman has sorrow and foreboding at the inevi- 
table agony ere a man is born into the world. To lift twelve 


millions of men to a new and better place, to open before them 


a good and happy future, instead of certain prospective woe 
and final dissolution, is a work worth the tears and groans of a 
nation, and they can well afford to be patient till the time has 
come. At present let no one’s heart fail him if the horizon 
grows dark and hope seems at times blotted out; let him re- 
member well what the meaning of the strife is, that it is no ac- 
cident, but the death-struggle of a civilization two hundred 
years old, and based on all the worst and strongest elements of 
human nature. It can have no easy death. 

Taking it for granted, then, that a great change is about to 
take place in the social state of the South, and taking it for 
granted that slavery on which it is based must, under the pres- 
sure of the forces which are bearing upon it, pass sooner or 
later away, a point which we are not disposed just now to con- 
sider even debatable, a great question comes up, What shall be 
the future condition of the colored race in this land? How 
shall the problem be solved? What shall be done with the 
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slave? Hasty and inconsiderate persons may find ready an- 
swers, but it seems to us that just now there is no question of so 
great intricacy, and certainly no one of equal moment to which 
an American can address himself. We propose in the remainder 
of this article to discuss it. It is not a subject on which it is 
well to dogmatize; we have learned that there is room for a 
very wide diversity of opinion; the most that any one can hope 
to do is by discussion to endeavor to elicit light. After all the 
Providence of God will do the work; it is for us to be abreast 
of that Providence, ready to accept the trust and do the work 
which it assigns us. 

We have dwelt thus long on the causes, and what we consi- 
der to be the true meaning of the war, because only by a right 
apprehension of them can we be prepared to deal with this great 
question. Those who are at the head of the government appre- 
ciate it most fully, and the President in his message frankly 
intimates that the only true hope of a lasting settlement of our 
national difficulties must be found in the ultimate emancipation 
of the blacks. But aware of the objections which must arise to 
the setting free of four millions of slaves and their remaining 
in the country, he proposes that a system of colonization shall 
be inaugurated by which they may be removed. Emancipation 
with colonization in lands provided for the freed slaves, is the 
scheme. 

Without dealing with this proposition of the President in de- 
tail, let us look at the state of the case, and ask, Is coloniza- 
tion possible; and if possible, is it necessary, or even desirable ? 
By colonization we mean, of course, the removal or deportation 
of the blacks to another country. We do not mean emigration ; 
that is an entirely different thing. 

We may ask at the outset, Have we a right to send out of 
the country the emancipated slaves? However it may have 
failed to be his country, this is his home, and by what law of 
morality shall you compel him to abandon not only his, but his 
father’s and his ancestor’s home? It is his by a line of descent 
stretching, in most cases, far back of theirs who talk so glibly 
of his colonization: and after, by a great act of justice, you 
have raised him from chattelhood into citizenship, and have 
given him a country, by what rule of right do you propose at 
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the same time to banish him from it. A right-minded man will 
hesitate before he leaves the feelings of four millions of hearts 
out of his calculations. It is, we think, an element somewhat 
to be considered, and yet one utterly ignored by the most of 
those who talk on this subject. If it be answered, the coloni- 
zation is to be voluntary, they only going who choose to go, we 


-have only to say that that is not the true meaning of the term, 


nor what is by common consent understood by it. If merely 
emigration is intended, and it is made no part of the scheme 
of emancipation, the case is altered radically. But of this more 
by and by. 

. Of the possibility of the deportation of the freedmen, a 
thoughtful man will have many doubts. The shipment of the 
natural increase for one year of our present slave population, 
sixty thousand, (60,000,) would tax the energies and resources 
of the nation to an extent which they who talk of it have not 
very fully measured. And then the original 4,000,000 remain. 
To those who have been accustomed to advocate the removal of 
the colored race from this country, we recommend a matter-of- 
fact calculation in ships and money and time. It will be both 
interesting and profitable; possibly it will impart some new 


_ ideas on the matter. For ourselves, we may say that we deem 


the proposition for the deportation of a race of four millions, 
with a yearly increase of sixty thousand, a wild dream, one of 
the emptiest that a sane man cares to entertain. The history 
of the race has never known such a thing; it has seen the emi- 
gration of millions, but the sending of them never. 

But passing this, is the colonization of the colored race in 
this country desirable or necessary? For the entering upon a 
work so gigantic, even were it possible, there ought to be rea- 
sons the most imperative, absolute, and pressing. Mere opi- 
nions, theories, or prejudices, will not be sufficient; the demand 
for it must be made to appear with sunlight clearness. 

What are these reasons? To us it does not seem easy to 
exhibit them. It is easy to declaim about the inferiority of the 
race, the impossibility of their ever living on an equality with 
the white race, their lack of ability to support themselves, and 
the like, but in the end it is very difficult to pereeive the logi- 
cal consecutiveness of the argument. The inferiority of a race 
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can hardly be shown to be a valid reason for its banishment 
from the presence of the superior, and by its power; the ina- 
bility of a people to care for or to elevate themselves, does not 
seem a precisely good argument for sending them to a new land, 
and to a naked dependence on their own resources; the invin- 
cible prejudice of the white does not at once give a very potent, 
at least a very just reason why the black should be expatriated. 

We will not assert it, but there is good cause to suspect that 
while in the minds of perhaps the majority of those who for a 
few years past have been active supporters of the colonization 
scheme, the good of the black and of Africa have becna pro- 
minent motives, yet it had its birth and its chief support in 
the way in which it bore upon the interests of slavery. The 
presence of free blacks among slaves is an element of weakness 
in the system, and though it may not have been openly avowed, 
yet there is too much reason to suspect that colonization was 
intended vastly more for them than for freed slaves. It was a 
scheme to strengthen slavery, and it ceased to elicit sympathy 
or generous support so soon as it appeared to ‘give no promise 
of that result. 

Asking the reasons for colonization, we apprehend that when 
the argument is pressed, it will be found to terminate, if on any 
thing substantial, upon the benefit which it will confer on the 
black race. Without volunteering the details of that argu- 
ment, which, indeed, we do not profess to see clearly, we may 
say that there is at least a preliminary question, whether or 
not that end cannot be better attained without colonization than 
with it? Is it not possible better to elevate and do good to the 
colored race in this than in any other land to which they may 
be sent? 

But we are writing coolly, as if this were an open question 
whether the four millions of blacks are to remain for many 
years to come in this country or not. It is no open question. 
They are here, and here they must remain for a period which 
no man is competent to limit, even in his argument. They 
cannot, or to speak mildly, they will not be trausported across 
the sea or to any foreign land. They may eventually, as we 
shall endeavor to suggest, go, but they cannot be sent away. 
In this assertion, we leave the inclinations and the will of the 
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black man out of the question. There are reasons which must 
operate on the side of the white to make it impossible. The 
colored race is necessary, and will be so for a period indefinitely 
long, to the southern country. It constitutes its labor; it is 
the productive force of that land; it has been for the past two 
hundred years. It is the foundation element of the whole social 
state. Now by what power shall there be a speedy removal of 
the whole labor of a country? How shall the entire producing 
element be suddenly abstracted?- Were that possible to be 
done, the whole state would plunge at once into poverty and 
ruin. Once or twice the experiment has been tried, in historic 
times, of banishing or destroying a producing element of a state, 
and though done on a comparatively small scale, the results are 
sufficiently marked to teach all after time. Spain did it when 
she drove the Moors from her Castilian lands. France did it 
when she murdered and banished the Huguenots, and they both 
have scarcely, after two and three centuries, recovered from 
the shock and the ruin. 

But we need not spend our space in discussing the point. 
However any one may deem the colonization of the whole co- 
lored race desirable, still it will remain an impossibility; there 
are natural and economic forces which would be omnipotent to 
prevent it. They are needed here, and where a race is needed, 
there, in this age of the world, it will abide. There is work to 
be done; they can do it, they have done it; there is no one 
else at present to take their place, and so a power above wishes, 
prejudice, or argument, holds them here—the power of an eco- 
nomic necessity. 

The colored race is here, here for a long time it will remain; 
it will not—the events bewildering us by their rapid march all 
point one way—it will not remain in slavery; it will and must 
by-and-by be free. We, as an American people, must accept 
this double truth with all its difficulties and perplexities; we 
must like men, in God’s fear and with many a cry for his help, 
bravely deal with it. We need not now go back and stand 
sighing over the past, and mourning that we did not a century 
ago meet it and escape the mighty work and sorrow of to-day; 
we cannot put it away any longer; the great questions rise up 
before us with a menace upon their brow; they demand and 
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they will have an answer now to-day. No scheme of deporta- 
tion or colonization shall open any easy door of escape; let no 
man console himself that the question of emancipation is to be 
solved by any such short and simple process; here on this con- 
tinent, within the borders of these States, slavery has done its 
work, and just here freedom is to have her greatest and most 
glorious triumph. This American State has given some exam- 
ples to history, it has given some demonstrations of the power 
of free institutions for the white, it is giving to-day its most 
memorable, and is it too much to hope that it will yet give to 
the world a more glorious, because more difficult, demonstration 
of the same power in the black race? What if it should remain, 
for it, after having completed its work for the one, it should crown 
it in the other, by lifting it from deepest slavery, and by self- 
sacrifice and toil make it a blessing to the world! So we be- 
lieve it will yet be. The way is not clear now; the people do 
not see their work; but by-and-by it will of itself be before 
them, and they will address themselves to it, bringing every 
quickened power which marks them among the nations, and, 
under God, they will complete it. 

How it shall be done we do not feel competent to intimate, 
and it was not the purpose of this paper to attempt to indicate. 
No man, perhaps, is sufficient for that. The Providence of God 
we believe will mark the path, and events will hurry us if we be 
ready to follow them in the right line of the work. 

There are some things, however, which may be said that may 
possibly cast some light upon the supposed difficulties of the 
matter of emancipation without colonization. These difficulties, 
we think, arise in many cases from a mistaken estimate of the 
negro character and capabilities. 

It is not our design to enter upon the question of the infe- 
riority of the race or the impossibility of its ever living on an 
equality with the white; while we are not ready to grant the 
first, certainly not to the extent to which it is pushed, we are 
disposed to believe the latter. It is doubtful, we are inclined 
to believe it impossible, that the two races can ever on this con- 
tinent abide on terms of social equality. We are, too, inclined 
to believe that this country is not to be the ultimate home of 
the colored race. It will go out from it. We think that there 
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is that in the character of the African race which makes this 
probable, perhaps certain. In the strange workings of Divine 
Providence this race has in a marvellous manner been brought 
to this land, and put under a tutelage for a great future, and 
that Africa, its home, may become the recipient of blessings, the 
foundation and preparation for which were made in this country. 
The bondage of the Israelites in Egypt was not an accident, 
but a divinely ordered procedure, which had a striking bearing 
upon the character of the Jew and shaped his whole after his- 
tory. It was a work of preparation, and it was not done in a 
short time, but took two or three centuries to be brought to 
perfection. American slavery, like this Egyptian bondage, 
will have its results on the future of Africa. 

In saying this, of course no reader will suppose that there is 
in the thought a justification of slavery, any more than when 
speaking of the great benefits which flowed from the bondage 
in Egypt to the Jew, we justify the selling of Joseph, or the 
tyranny of Pharaoh. It is God’s wonderful work to bring the 
greatest good out of the deepest evils; the Fall to issue in Re- 
demption. 

It is impossible to discuss the future of the black people in 
this country without immediately being brought into contact 
with the future of Africa. The one is closely connected with 
the other. The movements of Providence are synchronous. 
How wonderfully events are prepared in distant places, that 
they may be brought together at the appointed moment! The 
fact that at just the time when the great and absorbing ques- 
tions which relate to this people in our own land are forcing 
themselves upon our attention, the continent of Africa is at- 
tracting more of interest in the way of discovery and travel 
than any other portion of the earth, has, we think, a meaning. 

Geographical research has almost exhausted other lands, 
while here almost a continent, at least till within a few years, 
has remained unexplored. This has not been because no efforts 
have been made to break through the thick veil that has always 
hung over it. Travellers have been unceasing in their attempts 
to penetrate into the interior, and have failed, not from want 
of energy, but because of the insuperable difficulties in the way. 
If they have succeeded in reaching the shores, they have died 
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under the fatal coast fever. If they have escaped this death, 
and pressed towards the interior, it has been only to fall victims 
to savage beasts or more savage men. So that African explo- 
ration has been, until perhaps within the last fifteen years, a 
history of melancholy disaster and sacrifice of valuable life. 

Of late, new and marked success has crowned the efforts 
made to lay open this continent to the knowledge of the world. 
What has been accomplished will strike with surprise any one 
whose attention has not before been called to the facts of the 
case. Let the reader take a well prepared map of to-day and 
compare it with that from which he studied his lessons a score 
of years ago. He will remember how simple and easy to be 
remembered was the information to be conveyed by that wide 
and lightly-colored track which bore the words, ‘“‘Unexplored 
Regions.” It embraced the largest portion of the whole conti- 
nent. But this has been encroached upon year after year, on 
the South by Livingstone and Cumming, on the North by Barth, 
on the East by Barton, and on the West by Wilson and Du 
Chaillu, until the discoveries have almost touched each other. 
Wide stretches of thousands of miles, given up hitherto in the 
thoughts of men to perpetual desolation and drought, have been 
shown to hold vast inlend seas, deep navigable rivers, and to be 
teeming with animal life, populous with men and fruitful of all 
the products of tropical luxuriance. So Africa begins to be 
known; by-and-by it will be opened up, made ready, we think, 
to link its history with a people on the other side of the ocean. 

Leaving the point as proved, that the blacks are to remain, 
at least for an indefinite period in this country, (we do not say 
that it will be forever, but of this we shall speak in another 
place,) we naturally ask whether there is anything in the Afri- 
can character that is possible of future progress and elevation. 
We answer unhesitatingly, there are natural characteristics 
which will in a very marked and peculiar way be a means of 
their speedier rise. ' 

It has been the misfortune, if so we may call it, of the Afri- 
can continent and the African people, to present their worst 
and most repulsive aspects first. This is the case with the 
country. The coast to which the voyager comes, for the most 
part lies low, and everywhere in its teeming bottoms disease and 
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death are lurking. If he escapes the one he never avoids the 
other. The “African Fever” on the West Coast is the certain 
welcome of the new comer, the only question is whether he will 
survive it. The incidental mention which the missionary tra- 
veller, Livingstone, makes of his thirty-seventh attack of fever, 
and Du Chaillu of his fiftieth, and the exhaustion of the last of 
fourteen ounces of quinine which he had taken on his journey, 
are ominous of the inhospitable reception which the country 
gives. But as soon as the traveller passes inland he comes into 
an entirely different region. Towering mountains, snow-capped 
and forest-crowned rise before him, and down through their 
passes healthful and bracing winds are blowing, wide cham- 
paigns already full of uncultivated fruitfulness, or grass and 
bush-covered tracts, which nature seems to exult in filling with 
animal life, in its most beautiful, as well as gigantic and fero- 
cious forms, everywhere appear. While at first it would seem as 
if here were a continent capable of doing little or nothing for 
the world, fit only to give, as in the past, a little indigo, ivory, 
and palm oil, borne on the backs of degraded natives to the 
coast, we find that it is in reality a continent already producing 
unassisted harvests of cotton and sugar, and some of the pro- 
ducts most necessary to man, and only needing that develop- 
ment which Christian civilization can give, but has never given, 
to bring it into the closest sympathy, and for good, with the 
rest of the world. 

What is true of the African continent has been emphatically 
true of the people. The world has always seen the African 
race in its lowest form. This seems true as far back as Egyp- 
tian monumental times. One is struck, when looking at copies 
of ancient hieroglyphics, with the degraded type of negro fea- 
ture which always appears when these captive people are deli- 
neated. The African race seems to have been fated to be al- 
ways represented by a slave, and, as was inevitable, it has been 
judged by the example seen. But the researches of travellers 
have, of late, compelled us to reverse many, if not all these con- 
ceptions. Africa, gives us, indeed, perhaps the lowest types of 
humanity in the Bushman* or Hottentot, yet the explorations of 





* Even these Bushmen seem to have suffered in reputation from their ob- 
servers. ‘Those who inhabit,” says Livingstone, ‘the hot sandy plains of 
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travellers have also shown these are not the true and normal 
examples of the African stock. 

It can readily be seen that wherever the African character 
is measured by the standard of an African slave, the judgment 
must necessarily be an erroneous one. The best tribes are not, 
in the nature of things, those out of which slaves are made. 
The bolder more, energetic and intelligent are those who make 
slaves. War and conquest are the fruitful sources of slavery ; 
they have been in all ages, and in every country, and are so to- 
day in Africa. But the abler tribes are the warriors and the 
conquerors, while the weaker and the lower are the captives. 
Thus at the outset the slave declares by the fact of his servi- 
tude his inferiority of lineage. 

To this we are also to add the pretty well-known fact that 
the poorest of these captives are those who come into the hands 
of the slave-dealer on the coast, while the better made and the 
more intelligent are reserved for the service of their captors. 
Thus, with this further reduction, you have in the African as 
he comes to the slave-ship, the lowest specimen of an inferior 
type of his people. But just these have been the exponents of 
the African race, and it is not only not surprising, but entirely 
natural that a false estimate should have been made of the 
whole negro family. 

What we would infer, the explorations of recent travellers 
show to be actually the case. Within the limits of a single ar- 
ticle such as this, it is of course impossible to traverse the whole 
ground. We might, however, refer to the Caffrees in the south, 
close upon the regions where the Hottentot is found, a race of 
stalwart and noble men, who have had skill and bravery enough 
to resist the power of the Dutch, and even to wage a determined 
war with the English power itself. To the east of these, Dr. 
Lindley, one of the missionaries of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, found tribes among whom he 





the desert possess generally thin, wiry forms, capable of great exertion, and 
severe privation. Many are of low stature, but not dwarfish; the specimens 
brought to Europe have been selected, like coster-mongers’ dogs, on account 
of their extreme ugliness; consequently English ideas of the whole tribe are 
. formed in the same way, as if the ugliest specimens of the English were exhi- 
bited in Africa as characteristic of the entire British nation.” 
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lived for a quarter of a century, and whom he describes as being 
physically inferior to no race, the men in some districts avera- 
ging nearly six feet in height. ‘They might be called stupid,” 
says Livingstone, (p. 21,) speaking of Bakwains, a people with 
whom he was much associated in South Africa, in “‘ matters which 
had not come within the sphere of their own observation, but in 
other things they showed more intelligence than is to be met 
with in our own uneducated peasantry.” Two of the missiona- 
ries of the American Board, Messrs. Preston and Adams, speak- 
ing (Missionary Herald, 1856,) of a visit to the Pangwees, a 
very extensive tribe of people living just under the Equator and 
back from the coast, and who are described by other writers as 
an every way superior race, tell us of natives whom they saw 
from places still farther inland “which we had heard of, but as 
yet had been unable to reach.”’ ‘The variety,” say they, “of 
complexion presented to us was quite an object of curiosity. 
Some were of a jet black, others with their braids of soft 
black hair, one and a half, or two feet in length, might be easi- 
ly mistaken for quadroons.” The New American Encyclope- 
dia treating of the Mandingoes, a West African race, says: 
‘They are remarkable for their industry and energy. They 
are mostly Mohammedans. The principal trade of that part of 


West Africa which lies between the equator and the great de- 


sert is in their hands. They are not only active and shrewd 
merchants, but industrious agriculturists, and breeders of good 
stock of cattle, sheep and goats. They are black in color, tall, 
well-shaped, with regular features and wooly hair. In charac- 
ter they are amiable, hospitable, imaginative, credulous, truth- 
ful, fond of music, dancing and poetry. They are adventurous 
travellers, extending their commereial journeys over a greater 
part of Africa. The Mandingoes are the most numerous race 
of West Africa, and have spread themselves to a great distance 
from their original seat, being found all over the valleys of the 
Gambia, Senegal and Niger.” Such quotations and testimonies 
might be multiplied, were it necessary, but enough have been 
exhibited to demonstrate the fact that there are superior races 
of men in Africa, that these are even the characteristic races of 
the continent. Every new discovery exhibits this more clearly. 
The negro as he has been seen in the slave transported to other 
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countries is no true type of the African man, but the continent 
is peopled by races capable of high attainments and indefinite 
civilization. 

Though the negro of this country may not be of the best 
races of Africa, yet he is not of the worst, and as we shall have 
occasion to remark, he has had influences exerted, both as to 
race and character which much more than compensate for any 
possible inferiority of descent. We may fairly take the estimate 
of the native African as we find him at his best estate at home, 
and build a promise of the future of the African here upon it. 

The African character has its own marked and distinctive 
peculiarities. It is tropical. It has passion deep and perva- 
sive, slumbering within a rounded form and in deep dreamy 
eyes. It is ductile and plastic, ready to receive impressions and 
to be shapen by them. It does not possess the hard, aggres- 
sive features of the character of the tribes of Northern Europe; 
it does not seek by conquest to extend its power, or to mould 
other people to its form. It is adapted to receive rather than 
to give. It is therefore essentially imitative. From this comes 
the rapidity with which under favorable influences, the Af- 
rican advances in civilization. Wherever these influences are 
numerous and powerful enough to be the most prominent, the 
negro yields to them with marvellous rapidity. 

There is, perhaps, no race that gives up so readily and fully 
old habits and associations. We find no granite formations of 
character underlying the race, such as are met with in the 
tribes and peoples of Asia. Compare, for instance, the plastic 
mobility of the Pangwee and Bakwain with the rigidity of the 
Hindu or Chinese. Or where the case may be seen in even a 
more striking way, compare the African negro with the Ameri- 
can Indian; take the one from his tropical wilds, the other from 
his forest home, and place them both under the same civilizing 
influences, and where at the end of a fixed period will you find 
them? Ina single generation the one is nearly at your side, 
the other is simply a savage still. 

The rapid rise of the negro race in the West India Islands, 
Jamaica, for example, when made free by the British Govern- 
ment, is a very striking illustration, though the time has been 
too short to bring it out to the full. Taking all the facts as 
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they are given us, we find the people rising almost at once, (for 
thirty years are usually as nothing in the life of a people,) out 
of the barbarism of slavery, into a nation self-supporting, self- 
governing to a considerable extent, moral and religious, not, 
indeed, in the highest degree, but still wonderfully advanced.* 
We believe that it is without a parallel. 

Together with this plastic docility, the African has another 
which at first sight seems in flagrant contradiction ;—the race 
has a peculiar power of resistance and permanence. It is 
said, probally truthfully, that no race has ever been able to 
abide a close contact with the Anglo-Saxon. One of two re- 
sults has always followed ;—either it has been swallowed up and 
lost as a river in an ocean, or it has gone down and been swept 
away. But this race has neither been absorbed nor destroyed. 
It has grown under the most adverse influences, and asserts 
itself in all its peculiar characteristics under foreign skies, and 
after the lapse of two centuries. The negro of America is a 
true African still. 

This race has not greatly mingled with other races. It 
is, we are inclined to believe, rather a characteristic of it not 
to seek an amalgamation with another people, its tendency is 


_ to remain apart. We are well aware, indeed, that this is ex- 


actly contrary to the views of many who have built their opi- 
nions on popular assertions and prejudice rather than on observed 
facts. The assumption is that the negro desires to mingle his 
blood with that of the white races. The reverse is the fact. 
There is, though it may seem to some unaccountable, a certain 
pride of race, which leads the negro to exult in the purity of 
his blood, and to regard a foreign element in it as not only not 
desirable, but even objectionable. This feeling does not belong 
simply to the negro on his own continent; it perpetuates, per- 





* See Sewell’s ‘* West Indies, or the Ordeal of Free Labor in the British West 
India Islands,” an evidently dispassionate and disinterested view of the condi- 
tion of these islands. An attentive consideration of his statements would go far 
to relieve the matter of emancipation of some of the difficulties with which to 
many it seems environed. ‘These people,” he remarks, ‘‘ who live comforta- 
bly and independently, own houses and stock, pay taxes and poll votes, and 
pay their money to build churches, are the same people whom we have heard 
represented as idle, worthless fellows, obstinately opposed to work, and ready 
to live on an orange or banana, rather than earn their daily bread.” 
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haps magnifies itself when surrounded by another people. 
Among them in this country a pure-blooded negro will, with 
biting sarcasm, taunt the mulatto with the fact that the blood 
of another race is in his veins. 

This feeling, which must have been noticed by any one whose 
observation has been extensive or intelligent enough to collect 
the facts, leads the race to remain by itself; and when left to 
its natural course, such is the result. The statistics of this 
country show that the free black does not and cannot mingle 
with the white race. No elevation or freedom gan produce 
such an intermixture. Here and there, but so seldom as to 
present but perhaps a single case only in widely separated com- 
munities, there is an inter-marriage. This seeming want of in- 
clination, coupled with a natural and insuperable repugnance 
on the part of the white, must ever keep the two races apart 
when they stand on an equal footing of freedom. 

The often repeated argument against emancipation, founded 
on the notion that it would be necessarily followed by amalga- 
mation is the product of the grossest ignorance and thought- 
lessness, while at the same time it betrays a shameful want of 
confidence in the white race itself. It surely argues no great 
power or stability in a people when they are not able to keep 
themselves from being mixed up with a confessedly inferior race. 
But facts point in a wholly different direction: so far from free- 
dom promoting this intermixture, the only condition in which 
these two races are found mingling is where the negro is in a 
state of servitude. Here the process goes on freely and under 
the working of natural causes. The influences which on either 
side under other circumstances make it impossible, here become 
inoperative, and are overborne by other and more powerful 
ones. The close intimacies, beginning with infancy and ex- 
tending over the whole life, destroying what under other cir- 
cumstances might seem to be a natural separation; a servile de- 
sire on the part of the slave, lust and cupidity on the part of 
the master, all combine to make the blood of the two races 
flow in the same veins. Slavery is the source of amalgamation. 
The mulatto and the quadroon tell you unerringly of a present 
or a former servitude. 

With this pliant ductility and this permanence of race, there 
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is another striking characteristic;—the negro’s attachment to 
place. It is probably a natural trait, but from easily perceived 
causes it is perhaps intensified in the case of the American ne- 
gro. He loves his home and seldom goes willingly away from 
it, whether slave or free. The number of fugitives from bond- 
age would be prodigiously multiplied were this feeling more 
easily overcome. Many a poor bondman has turned back to 
slavery when the hard alternative has been forced upon him to 
remain in it or go forever away from the familiar and dear 
scenes of his childhood’s home. It is a necessity scarcely less 
powerful than death that compels him to leave them behind. 
The efforts which philanthropy has made to promote their colo- 
nization have met with an insuperable obstacle here, and will be 
compelled to contend, more or less unsuccessfully with it, till 
there shall be strength and education enough given the black 
to rise above it. 

Among the many objections which have been urged against 
emancipation, this has been a very common one, and has had 
great force in the popular mind ;—it will flood the Northern States 
with free blacks. The objection is vulgar and thoughtless. If 
the simple economic law of supply and demand, as powerful 
_ over men as materials, were not sufficient to keep this people 
where they are needed, and to prevent them from going where 
they are not, the love of home would be strong enough to bar 
such a result. The slave needs all the, mighty stimulus of a 
prospective deliverance from slavery to induce him to leave the 
place of his birth, and that even is often not enough; why, 
then, when he has that boon in his hand, and walks the old 
haunts a freeman, with work requited and enough, why should 
he now go away to strangers and a strange land? No, the 
States which have meanly and disgracefully passed their laws 
excluding the freed black from a home within their borders, 
might have spared themselves the dishonor. The dreaded ca- 
lamity would never have occurred. The enactments were the 
assumption of a gratuitous infamy. 

The effect of emancipation will be the reverse of this fear. 
Instead of the freed slaves flocking northward, the free blacks 
of the North will gradually go South; in place of Northern 
States being overrun with the one, they will, in process of 
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time, be stripped of the other. With slavery out of the way, 
the black will naturally bend his steps to the region where cli- 
mate, congenial employments, habits, associations, all welcome 
him; he will go away from a people who do not understand 
him, and whose prejudices keep him down, to be near a people 
who have grown up with him, who know him, and are better 
able to do him good. This consolidation of the race in one 
part of the land will have an important bearing on its future. 
Emancipation only will fully accomplish it. 

Passing these characteristics, common to the race both in 
Africa and in this country, let us consider others, which have 
been superadded by the residence of the negro in America. 
These are marked and important. The residence of the Jew- 
ish people for some two hundred years in Egypt, had a con- 
trolling influence over the whole national character and des- 
tiny. The Hebrew would never have been the man he was, 
nor would he have had the after history had he not known the 
bondage in the land of the Pharaohs. So, we think, the ne- 
gro will, in all the coming time, be a man essentially different 
because of these two hundred years of slavery in America.* 
Nor will it be a temporary or limited effect; it will probably 
mould all the history of the race on its native continent. Africa 
will in future times look back upon slavery in America much 
in the same way that the Jew did upon his Egyptian bondage, 
and will be able to trace the wonder-working power of Divine 
Providence in the results which have flowed from it. 

Strangely enough, one of the marked effects of the residence 
of the black in this country has been to give a new and foreign 
element to the mental and physical structure of the negro. 
It has created an admixture of blood with a superior race. 
The natural effect of slavery has been to infuse the best blood 
of the master in the veins of the slave. This fact has not, 





* There are some curious analogies between the bondage in Egypi and slavery 
in America. It seems as if slavery were about to come to an end in this country 
after almost identically the same period of existence. As far as the best cal- 
culations can fix the time, the bondage in Egypt lasted something more than 
two hundred years, and it is about that time since the first cargo of African 
slaves were landed by the Dutch at Jamestown, in 1620. The Hebrews went 
out suddenly and unexpectedly, under the pressure of tremendous judgments. 
Will it be so in America ? 
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perhaps, received the attention which it deserves as having an 
influence upon the future of the negro race. We do not speak 
of it in the way of sarcasm or reproach, but as something 
which, while it cannot be concealed or denied, ought not to be 
overlooked. It cannot be when the coming history of this 
people is under consideration. 

The intermingling of race has been extensive; so much so, 
that in many places the pure-blooded negro is in the minority 
of the whole colored population. Here is not the place to 
make any extended observations on the intellectual and phy- 
siological effects of the union of different races in the same 
people, to elevate and give them tone and character. The 
facts are very familiar. We can see that in the case before 
us these effects will be of the same general character. 

In the new social order which will come into being on the 
abolition of slavery, this intermixture of race will be less and 
less frequent, but what has already taken place will tend 
greatly to hasten the elevation and advancement of the black. 
The energy, the fire, and activity, the ingenuity and perse- 
verance of the Anglo-Saxon, joined to the plastic docility of 
the African, is a strange combination, yet one which may be 
seen every day, and which when made free and permitted to 
exert its unrestrained. power, will be of unmeasured value. 
The mulatto makes a very bad slave, Anglo-Saxon blood being 
never intended to run in the veins of a voluntary bondman, 
but will be a noble freedman. 

It need not be a perpetuated intermingling of race. It will 
not be when slavery has gone, and it is well. Physically the 
mulattoes are a feeble people, and destined usually to an early 
death; nor are they prolific. By the force of merely natural 
causes, in process of time, they will almost wholly disappear. 
The immobility of the race will assert itself. But in the mean- 
while they will have done their work in assisting the rise of 
their brethren. It is a force imparted for a special occasion. 
strangely given, but not in vain. It is a spoil taken from the 
enemy, one of the marvellous instances in which human pas- 
sions and crime go to help human progress; it is the blood of 
the master given to make by-and-by a speedier elevation and 
a more perfect manliood for the slave. 
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Together with this transfusion of lineage in a part of the co- 
lored population, the actual contact of the whole with the white 
race is another fact which must be attentively regarded. This 
otherwise isolated people, isolated not only by continental se- 
paration, but by color from the rest of the human family, have 
been brought into the closest possible relationship with one of 
the foremost people of the world. They have been introduced 
into families, making part of the household; have, to a certain 
extent, been brought under the influences of the civilization 
and enlightenment of this white race. Upon such a susceptible 
people, receiving impressions so easily, and being moulded so 
completely by them, this association cannot but have an un- 
measured influence, hastening their elevation whenever the time 
of freedom comes. 

In a state of slavery, while these influences are exerted and 
their power is given, yet it must be more or less a latent power. 
Slavery gives no opportunity for its exhibition. It is like 
throwing electric sparks into the Leyden jar; it might seem that 
as they flash and disappear, that all the power is lost, but when 
the proper conditions are fulfilled the unseen force, slowly ga- 
thered, puts itself forth with prodigious energy. When the 
impulse and opportunity is given by freedom to the American 
negro for advancement, the probabilities are that an example 
of rapid elevation will be given by them such as the world has 
never seen. The elements which have been working in and 
around them are such as have never been combined in any 
people before. The facts are, when thoughtfully considered, 
not only peculiar but wonderful. Here is an imitative and 
plastic people dwelling in the most intimate associations with 
an enlightened, energetic race, surrounded by the light of civi- 
lization, learning, art, science ; it is simply impossible that they 
shall not partake in some degree of these great benefits. They 
may be seemingly excluded from them all, but a subtile power 
is the while going forth and is silently laying itself up in store, 
by-and-by to appear in their sudden development. 

But beyond and above all, the negro race in America is & 
Christian race. Here are four millions of Christians. We 
mean, of course, Christian in contradistinction from any other 
form of religious belief. Before this one fact we may stand 
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in silent wonder and admiration at the processes of God’s 
great providence. If any where on earth the night of heathen- 
ism is dark, and the darkness is palpable, it is in the negro’s 
native home. Yet here are millions of the same race main- 
taining their peculiar characteristics with great distinctness, 
yet in all essential points a Christian people, infinitely above 
their brethren in their original seat.. The contrast in this re- 
gard between the race here and there, is simply immeasurable. 
They have been taken out of the blackness of idolatry, and 
nurtured for two centuries in the light of an advanced Chris- 
tianity, so that heathenism has passed almost out of their tradi- 
tions. All this great result has been occasioned by slavery, 
sprung from cupidity and the origin of unnumbered crimes! 
Perhaps human history presents nowhere a more striking exam- 
ple of God’s power to make the wickedness of man bring honor 
to his name. . 

Here, then, are a Christian people, with very much of super- 
stition, with very much of ignorance, with, you may say, a low 
type of piety, but yet, after all, a Christian people. They are 
more, a Protestant people. Romanism has never obtained 
any extensive hold on them here.* May we not say that in 





* It is very striking and significant in this connection that Romanism has 
never made any progress or met with any permanent success in Africa. In 
the North where Mohammedanism prevails, (see Barth,) it is repudiated on 
account of its supposed proclivity to polytheism, and in other parts of the con- 
tinent different causes have prevented its taking root. Indeed, West Africa 
presents the most striking instance on record of the utter failure of the Romish 
religion to benefit a heathen people. For more than two centuries the Portu- 
guese had a kingdom in Congo, and for a time it was powerful and extensive 
in its influence. With it the Papacy sought an establishment. ‘It was a 
work,” says Wilson, (Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan. 1852,) ‘‘at which successive 
missionaries labored with untiring assiduity for two centuries. Among these 
were some of the most learned and able men that Rome ever sent forth to the 
Pagan world. It was a cause that ever lay near the heart of the kings of Por- 
tugal, when that nation was at its climax of péwer and wealth. Yet before 
the close of the eighteenth century, indeed, for any thing we know to the con- 
trary, before the middle of it, not only all their former civilization, but almost 
every trace of Christianity had disappeared from the land, and the whole 
country had fallen back into the deepest ignorance and heathenism, and into 
greater weakness and poverty than had ever been experienced even before its 
discovery.” With a continent wonderfully kept from Romanism there, and a 
people preserved from it here, may we not see a divine adaptation for the fu- 
ture, a finger-pointing to some signal good for the church and the world? 
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this, that these four millions of blacks are a Protestant Chris- 
tian people, there is an element of unbounded promise? 

If we throw together these characteristics and facts in regard 
to the negro race which we have now pointed out, we have 
this:—Here is a nation with good mental endowments, pecu- 
liarly distinct and seemingly destined to remain so, yet docile 
and ready to receive the impression of all influences surround- 
ing them, brought not only in closest contact with one of the 
first races of the world, but actually receiving a transfusion of 
its best blood, made at least in part partakers of a very high 
civilization, and already Christianized in a form where there is 
the least play of superstition or error. Is it difficult to predict 
the future of such a people? Is it certainly absurd to say that 
there is a history before it, if not of the highest style, yet one 
good and even excellent; if not the noblest, as aggressive in 
its good upon the world, yet one sufficiently glorious for itself? 

Whatever may be the ultimate destiny of this people, we 
think that we are justified when we say, looking over the facts 
in the case, that when they have removed from them the in- 
cubus of slavery, and start forth on a career of freedom, that 
their rise will be extremely rapid. Indeed, taking all the 
elements of progress which they possess into consideration, it 
is simply impossible that it should be otherwise. 

While we give expression to these thoughts, let us not be 
understood as affirming that the benefits of which we speak are 
the legitimate results of slavery. Nothing could be farther 
from our intention. To substitute a cause for an occasion is 
a very common error: indeed some minds seem incapable of 
fully apprehending the world-wide difference. The legitimate 
effect of slavery is to thrust the victim as far down in the scale 
of being as is possible. The nearer the brute, the better the 
slave, is the true law of slavery. Slavery is the cause of igno- 
rance, degradation, and crime. It, by a dreadful necessity, 
strips the slave of every attribute of manhood; neither soul 
nor body is his own; the one is kept in darkness as the other 
is sold in the shambles. What can a system that locks up all 
human kuowledge, stalks through the soul trampling down all 
that constitutes the man, not accidentally, but by the necessity 
of its existence, what can such a system do for its victim? 
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There may be benefits such as we are now speaking of, 
coming to the slave in his slavery, but slavery does not give 
them. The laws which create slavery would shut out every 
thing, but they cannot. In spite of them all, the good will 
come. So it has been with the colored race in this country. 
This good can only be made to appear in a state of freedom. 

Just here there is forced upon us another thought of tre- 
mendous significance. This gradual unseen, but mighty ga- 
thering of power in the slave in this land cannot be forever 
without one day coming into form. You cannot be evermore 
throwing electricity into the jar; by-and-by its overcharged con- 
tents will burst out insudden explosion. While you may let the 
conductor take them safely and usefully away. No one cares 
to follow in imagination where the thought leads him. Eman- 
cipation must be given sooner or later, or all goes down in a 
hideous ruin; and no experience can calculate nicely when the 
last moment of safety is reached. It may come, and the crash- 
ing thunderbolt tell that it has gone. 

Of the way in which this freedom is to be brought about, it 
is not the intention of this article to speak. To this writer, 
there seems perhaps no problem which approaches it in diffi- 


culty. Emancipation—it is easy to talk and declaim about, it 


is easy to prove right and to show desirable, but how to bring 
about, that is the labor. He is a rash man, who speaks very 
confidently on this matter. That it should be brought about, 
that the well-being of the two races, the interests of two conti- 
nents, and humanity itself, the very existence of this Ameri- 
can people demand it, no thinking man ought to doubt. It 
becomes this nation to address itself to this work, and see that 
it is done and done well. 

While, however, we stand aghast at the difficulties of the 
work, it is comforting to know that the solution is not commit- 
ted to us, but that the providence of God is pushing it forward. 
Events crowding upon each other with a rapidity which bewil- 
ders us, seem steadily and swiftly bringing the freedom of the 
negro to its accomplishment. No man is competent to say 
what the issue will be, or to what new form the events will 
shape themselves. A little, while ago the almost common con- 
sent of men looked toward a gradual emancipation, to-day it 
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seems more and more as if the fetters were to be stricken off 
at a blow. How, or when, who shall say? 

In whatever way it is done, one thing we may expect—it 
will not be by the premeditated devices of men. The great 
works of God are not done in that way. Smaller and compa- 
ratively unimportant ones may be, but those which affect grand 
interests, and shape the history of the world, the Great Jeho- 
vab takes into His own hand and brings them to pass so mar- 
vellously that all men shall recognize His power and “Know 
His name,” (Isa. 52, 6.) “Therefore they shall know in that 
day that I am He that doth speak; behold it is I!’ In the 
meanwhile it becomes all men reverently and obediently to be 
watching the movements of His Providence, to keep abreast of 
them, and boldly to take each new step as it is indicated, and 
as soon as itis. The end may come sooner, as it will proba- 
bly be vastly easier in its coming than we have dared to hope. 

Taking the fact of emancipation as fixed, and to be realized, 
and that there will here be a race of freedmen rapidly rising 
in civilization and enlightenment, we are confronted with the 
question—Ts this country to be the ultimate home of this people? 
We answer, No. We do not believe that this people were 
brought here that they might have a permanent residence. 
They were brought to this land for tutelage and trial. The 
Hebrew bondage is the example illustrating it. Whatever may 
be said in respect to the right of the negro to a perpetual home 
here, and we would be the last to dispute it; whatever may be 
urged against the prejudice which thrusts them out of associa- 
tion and into painful separation, and we would not for an in- 
stant justify it; yet still we are of the opinion that here the 
negro will not abide as a people. Social equality and the en- 
joyment of every right are well nigh hopeless for him. Were 
there nothing else in the way, the stigma of slavery is almost 
perpetual and ineradicable. 

He is here, not for America, but for Africa. He is here for 
a training that could not have been gotten there. When it is 
complete, he will go back and make the continent what it could 
never be without him. When, under the influences which 
have shaped his character and built him up, he has become a 
self-reliant, advanced Christian man, and he is ready and able 
to do something for his race, he will go back to do it. 
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Then will be Africa’s time. Exploration, advancing com- 
merce, and with it Christianity, will have prepared the way, 
as we see it now being made ready, and the negro race of this 
land will go back gradually but with increasing rapidity, and 
by a natural and bealthy emigration. Such emigration only 
could be permanently and extensively beneficial to a new land. 
The colonist must more or less be impelled by the native force 
of his own character to seek the new home. Africa must look 
for her Christianity and her civilization especially to her own 
sons. Like all other lands which are to be elevated, the power 
raising her must come from without. It seems to be the 
course of Divine Providence that new and heathen countries 
are to be civilized and Christianized by Christian colonization ; 
not commercial, but Christian colonies must go out to them. 
The colonists must not supplant and destroy the aboriginal in- 
habitants, nor must they come simply as teachers, but they 
must abide as those whose home is to be there, who as residents 
bring with them the arts and practices of civilized and Chris- 
tian life, and whose extended and continued example illustrates 
the power and benefits of the life they bring. 

This has been for the most part the course of events. No 


' people rises alone and unaided from a state of barbarism. The 


early history of nations which have a history, usually begins 
with the coming of a colony, whether it be Pheenician, Cad- 
mean, or Trojan. “Religion, law and letters are not indige- 
nous, but exotic; in all the past career of man upon the globe 
one race hands the torch of science to another.” Of no peo- 
ple must this be more true than of the African. If Africa is 
to be elevated, it must be by the infusion of life and power from 
without, and by means of colonies which bring with them the 
elements of life and power. 

The colonist who brings this boon to Africa must be an Af- 
rican. Every year and every experiment renders this more 
clearly evident. The white missionary has done, and is doing, 
a noble, perhaps indispensable work, but the permanent results 
which are to be found over extensive regions must come from 
men whose race is similar to the people among whom they 
dwell, and with whom it can mingle freely and advantageously. 
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Such a race has been preparing, and will be prepared by the 
overruling power of God in this country. 

At present the work of preparation is not complete. <A few 
have been made partially ready, some fit for the work have gone 
and, by their success on the west coast of Africa, have shown 
what the people are capable of doing. A beginning has been 
made, but in the coming time it must have a new starting-point. 
The Liberian colony, or any other which shall be formed, must 
rise from the position of a far distant place to which one is ba- 
nished, to be the attractive spot which calls, and to which a 
manly energy and independence urges. 

To send only the degraded and the low in intellect is not 
the method to elevate and ennoble a new land. The stream will 
not rise higher than the fountain, and a slave, though free, can- 
not at once be a truly self-reliant man, least of all can he be a 
good teacher of self-reliance and progress. He must first teach 
himself, well as he may, before he can do much for others. 
The colonist must, if he carry good with him, be first elevated 
himself. Nor, on the other hand, can the isolated and excep- 
tional cases of advancement and cultivation be spared from their 
brethren here. 

For the most part, as can easily be seen would naturally be 
the case, the colonists who have hitherto gone have been the 
most energetic and intelligent. But in the time to come such 
cannot all be spared: their example and aid are needed here to 
help the general rise. But if the time comes, and when it 
comes, that under the stimulus of freedom the colored race as 
a whole advances to the point which we think there is for it in 
the future, individuals will not be of account; emigration pass- 
ing along the track of commerce, and commerce by its own 
great laws will set toward Africa, and in this way the problem 
of African colonization, and of African history in America will 
be fulfilled. All this may be very distant, many years may go 
by, though, fewer than perhaps we may imagine, but the Great 
God who guides the hours and their burden can bring it all 
about, and through one of the deepest crimes of history, the 
Rebellion of to-day, hasten it in its coming. It will be like 
Him to make crime its own avenger, and both crime and ven- 
geance illustrate his goodness and love. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE EASTERN CHURCH, with 
an introduction on the study of Ecclesiastical History. By Arthur Penryhn 
Stanley, D. D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. From the second London Edition, 
Revised. New York: Charles Scribner. 1862. Pp. 542. 

Professor Stanley’s new work would not need the kindly “ Preface 
to the American Edition” to commend it to the attention of intelli- 
gent readers in this country. Our admiration for his most picturesque 
work on Palestine would lead us to welcome most heartily anything 
he could present, particularly if it bore reference to Eastern lands, 
people or theological opinions. The introduction to the present work 
consists of three delightful lectures delivered on Professor Stanley’s 
assumption of the duties of his position at Oxford University. They 
occupy eighty pages, and present a most eloquent argument on the 
Province, study and advantages of ecclesiastical history. His views 
on the points of contact and divergence of civil and ecclesiastical his- 
tory are most thoughtfully and beautifully expressed, and we sympa- 
thize thoroughly with the author in his suggestions as to the manner 
in which ecclesiastical study may be made fresh and living, namely, 


_ by taking a historical view of doctrines, opinions, and articles of 


Faith. 

In the spirit thus inculcated the author takes up the history of the 
Eastern Church in its general divisions, historic epochs, and general 
characteristics. Lectures II. III. IV. and V. in the body of the work, 
are devoted to the Council of Nicza, A. D. 325, the earliest impor- 
tant development of the Eastern Church, and “the first of that long 
series of eighteen Synods, which ended, and, in all probability, has 
ended forever, in the Council of Trent.” This grand convocation is 
not dealt with alone in dry analyses of points of doctrine, but its place 
of meeting is picturesquely described, in its ancient and modern as- 
pects, (for Stanley visited it himself;) and its assemblage, and the il- 
lustrious actors in its scenes, are brought vividly before the reader. 
Passing on, we have in the succeeding lectures a most interesting ac- 
count of the Emperor Constantine, with a picture of his baptism and 
death, which reads nobly. In closing, his character and career are 
thus summed up:—“So passed away the first Christian Emperor, the 
first Defender of the Faith—the first Imperial patron of the Papal 
See, and of the whole Eastern Church—the first founder of the Holy 
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Places—Pagan and Christian, orthodox and heretical, liberal and fa- 
natical, not to be imitated or admired, but much to be remembered 
and deeply to be studied.” Taking Constantine as the representative 
of the secular and imperial aspect of the Church of the fourth cen- 
tury, Professor Stanley presents Athanasius as the exemplar of its 
ecclesiastical and theological aspect. The next lecture discusses Ma- 
hometanism in its relations to the Eastern Church. We have, then, 
in conclusion, the history of the Russian Church and its heroes, which 
is set forth with the feeling impressed on the author by the greatness 
of that Empire and the character of its people, as seen by himself in 
his travels. 

We have thus run briefly over the outlines of this able work, though 
we have not trusted ourselves to make the many tempting extracts 
which presented themselves. As to its style and arrangement, we com- 
mend it heartily, though we should hardly feel like endorsing, as a 
whole, Mr. Stanley’s views and inferences. We accept it as a contri- 
bution of note to an important and profoundly interesting department 
of ecclesiastical history, even though slightly tinged, mayhap, with the 
peculiar views of the ‘‘party” in the Church of England, to which its 
author adheres. We may also state, in closing, that it is probably 
owing to the Professor’s Church of England stand-point that he has 
omitted any mention of the great importance and success of the Ame- 
rican missionaries among the Nestorians, although we would think a 
missionary enterprise having so marked a bearing on the future of the 
Origntal Church lay directly across his path. 


Il. JOHN ALBERT BENGEL’S GNOMON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Pointing out from the natural force of the words, the simplicity, depth, har- 
mony, and saving power of its divine thoughts. A new Translation, by Charl- 
ton T. Lewis, M. A., and Marvin R. Vincent, M. A., Professors in Troy 
University. Vol. II. Philadelphia: Perkinpine & Higgins. 1862. Pp. 
980. 

We are happy to announce the concluding volume of this ponderous 
and valuable work, and can only repeat the strong terms of commen- 
dation bestowed on the preceding volume. Of the erudition, depth 
and breadth of learning displayed by Bengel, all scholars are fully 
aware. The translators have proved themselves fully equal to the 
immense task of rendering the book into elegant English, and their 
admirable index and mode of arrangement are worthy of all praise. 
The translators have omitted most of Bengel’s chronology of the Apo- 
calypse, while they have given the text, especially of that part of the 
work, a revision critical and thorough. They have increased the va- 
lue of the “‘Gnomon” by a few judicious notes, explaining or correct- 
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ing his statements, and giving a general view of Bengel’s labors on the 
Apocalypse and their influence. These emendations were necessary 
and in pursuance of the plan adopted by Professors Lewis and Vin- 
cent, and they will be approved by theologians everywhere. The pub- 
lishers have brought the work out very handsomely. 


III. DISCOURSES AND ESSAYS. By William G. T. Shedd. Andover: W. 

F. Draper. Philadelphia: Smith & English. 1862. Pp. 324. 

These Discourses and Essays were first collected in a volume by 
Professor Shedd in 1856, and their ability secured for them at once a 
high popularity among the thinkers of the Church. The present edi- 
tion contains some important corrections by the author, and he has 
added an Essay on the Doctrine of Atonement to the contents. We 
value every work of Professor Shedd’s most highly, and are glad to 
see this new edition of some of the most profound essays which he has 
contributed to thesvlogical and metaphysical science. Papers like those 
on “The True Nature of the Beautiful, and its Relation to Culture,” 
“The Historic Spirit,” and “The Relation of Language and Style to 
Thought,” are worthy the deepest study and the warmest admiration 
of the best minds; and, indeed, the entire volume is a storehouse from 
which thoughts rich and fruitful may be drawn. 


IV. LOUISE JULIANE, ELECTRESS PALATINE, AND HER TIMES. 
By Fanny Elizabeth Bunnett. New York: Carters. For sale in Philadel- 
phia by Martien & Co. 1862. Pp. 263. 

This is a memorial of an exceedingly pure-minded and pious woman 
in high life. The Electress Juliane was daughter of William the Si- 
lent, Prince of Orange, who has been immortalized by Motley. She 
married the Elector Palatine, and was the mother of the unfortunate 
Elector who accepted the crown of Bohemia to his own ruin, and who 
married Elizabeth of England, daughter of James I. 

The Electress drank deep into the Reformed faith which sustained 
her heroic father, and in the many misfortunes which befell the Pala-' 
tinate in her time, her soul was ever anchored upon God. She was 
wise and prudent, strongly advised against the acceptance of the King- 
dom of Bohemia, and seems always to have given most judicious coun- 
sel. In misfortune, she was tender to ali her family and friends, trust- 
ing in the Lord, and at last died in great peace, anxious to depart. 
Her life has also been written by Spanheim. We earnestly commend 
this book to all ladies who may honor us sufficiently to read this no- 
tice. They will find it elevating, pure and devotional. 


V. THE HISTORY OF THE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT OF THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY, CALLED METHODISM, considered in its different 
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denominational forms, and its relations to British and American Protestant- 

ism. By Abel Stevens, LL. D. Vol. 1II. From the death of Wesley to 

the Centenary jubilee of Methodism. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1862. 

Pp. 524. 

The previous volumes of this work have been fully noticed in the 
pages of this Review. In the present volume, Dr. Stevens completes 
the task of narrating the history of Methodism, up to the centenary 
jubilee in 1830. He has performed his labor with zeal and wonder- 
ful enthusiasm, and has wrought out a history of which his Church 
may well be proud. Volume III. is occupied with the settlement of 
the Methodist polity in England in 1791-1797; the lives of heroes 
like Coke, Bunting, Clarke, Watson, Newton, and their less celebrated 
brethren, like Saville, Hicks and Dawson, and the female preachers of 
this era, among whom are, Hester Ann Rogers, Mary Fletcher, Lady 
Fitzgerald, Dinah Evans, (the heroine of ‘“‘Adam Bede,”) and Lady 
Maxwell. Its pages contain glowing descriptions of the establishment 
and success of Methodist missions in the West Indies, in Ceylon, in 
Africa, in Oceanica, in Ireland, &c., together with the progress of the 
Church in Canada. The “ History of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the United States” will be the subject of a work which will be a 
fitting complement to the present one, while it will be a distinct and 
independent production, both in form and substance. We shall look 
for this latter work with interest. 

Methodism has never had a historian so thoroughly imbued with 
the idea of the overweening influence of this great Church as Dr. 
Stevens. He sees no religion in England previous to the establish- 
ment of Methodism, and he sees the greatness of no other Church 
subsequently. His narratives of the labors, sufferings, genius, purity 
and success of the heroes of early Methodism are tinged with the hues 
of romance; he thinks there never were such meek and mighty heroes, 
such pure and eloquent preachers, such faithful and untiring evange- 

lists. This intense and passionate admiration of the founders and 
great men of Methodism makes his pages sparkle with life; every 
preacher’s history is narrated with a glow of exultation, and we think 
the whole book is carried through in too highakey. We do not, 
however, imagine that this will seem a defect to Methodist readers, 
but, as faithful critics, it becomes us to point out~what seems to us 
over-strained. 

Dr. Stevens has been happy in his treatment of the various contro- 
versies and schisms which arose in the denomination after the death 
of Wesley. The minor controversies are briefly mentioned, while of 
the more important ones a summary embracing the leading points 
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and results is given. The lives of the various prominent leaders ge- 
nerally tell the story, and the interpolations are few. We should like 
to copy a sketch or two of some of the most interesting Methodist 
leaders, as gracefully told by Dr. Stevens—for instance, that of George 
Story, or Samuel Bradburn, or William Carvasso, but our space will 
not permit it. 


VI. THE LIFE OF ARTHUR VANDELEUR, Major, Royal Artillery. By 
the author of ‘‘ Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars,” &. New York: Car- 
ters. Pp. 303. 

A timely book, giving the history of a brave and noble Christian 
warrior. Major Vandeleur was a native of the county of Clare, Ire- 
land, and was born in 1829. In his early youth his mother took up 
her residence at Limerick, and Arthur attended a class in Sunday 
School taught by Lieut. Carter, of the Ist Royals. Mainly through 
the influence of his mother and Lieut.-Carter, Arthur was converted. 
While yet a boy he became interested in military pursuits, through the 
conversation and drilling of a retired Captain in a Highland regiment, 
and at the age of sixteen, his mother being then dead, he entered the 
Royal Academy at Woolwich, as a cadet. Here, amid many tempta- 
tions, he kept his religion pure and undefiled, and, on receiving his 
comnission, he entered zealously into religious work of various kinds. 
While in the service in Jamaica he won many friends by his noble 
_ demeanour and consistent purity of character, and subsequently, while 

posted at Dublin, he taught in a Ragged School, and set forth the 
beauty of Christianity in all his walk and conversation. So, too, during 
the Crimean War, he was active in camp, in hospital, and in the 
trenches before Sebastopol, exhorting, praying, comforting the sick, 
and in every way bearing himself gallantly and heroically. He died 

in June, 1860, having shown as a son, a husband, and a soldier, a 

pure and glorious character, worthy of high admiration and close imi- 

tation. 

We could have wished the biography had been less didactic, and 
that the high qualities of the character of Major Vandeleur had been 
allowed to speak more for themselves, in the sparkling current of the 
narrative, but the work is an excellent one as it is, and will do great 
good among the officers and men of the Army of the Union, where we 
hope the American edition will have a wide circulation. 


VII. CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. By 
John Stuart Mill. New York: Harpers. 1862. Pp. 365. 


This is a treatise, eminently fair, sound, liberal, and yet moderate, 
written by an Englishman who sympathizes withs uch writers as De 
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Tocqueville, and who believes that, with all the faults and dangers of 
Republican institutions, they are the safest and best wherever and 
whenever a people can be educated up to them. He believes further 
that it is the duty of every lover of his race to urge forward the pro- 
gress of liberal ideas, and to press reforms, so that England may have 
her freedom broadened, and that not only England, but that all na- 
tions, should be cultivated with a clear belief that representative in- 
stitutions are their ultimate destiny. We believe the key-note of Mr. 
Mill’s work will be found in the subjoined paragraph: 

“A completely popular government is the only polity which can 
make out any claim to the character of a government which is attended, 
when practicable, with the greatest amount of beneficial consequences, 
immediate and prospective. * * * Contrast the free States of the 
world, while their freedom lasted, with the contemporary subjects of 
monarchical or oligarchical despotism. * * * Their superior pros- 
perity was too obvious even to be gainsayed.” 

With a clear appreciation of the dangers of representative institu- 
tions, and which are ably set forth in this volume, Mr. Mill holds 
firmly to the idea that they should be demanded and upheld every- 
where, just so soon as the education, morality and sturdiness of any 
people make them practicable. We like the high ground of the work 
exceedingly. It will set people to thinking, particularly in these trou- 
blous times. 


VIII. MEMOIRS, LETTERS, AND REMAINS OF ALEXIS DE TOCQUE- 
VILLE. Author of Democracy in America. Translated from the French by 
the Translator of Napoleon’s Correspondence with King Joseph. With large 
additions. Two volumes. Pp. 430, 442. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

A full and carefully prepared review of this deeply interesting 
work is crowded out by the length of some of the other articles in this 
number of the Review. For the present we must be content with 
saying that there is not an American in the nation who would not be 
delighted with the insight here given into the pure and noble qualities 
of De Tocqueville—the only foreigner who has ever seemed to under- 
stand and thoroughly appreciate American character and institutions. 
Both the author and translator of this work write lovingly, tenderly, 
and yet with discrimination of their friend and exemplar, De Tocque- 
ville, and the book is having a circulation and renown commensurate 
with its graceful, touching, and philosophic characteristics. We rose 
from its perusal more proud of our nation, and feeling a deeper respect 
for the broad, almost Shakespearian comprehensiveness and nobility 
of the author of “‘ Democracy in America.’ 
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IX. THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. Edited by George Ripley 
and Charles A. Dana. Vol. XIV. Reed—Spire. New York: Appletons. 
For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. McFarland. 1862. Pp. 850. : 

It seems almost a waste of words to eulogize this splendid work. 
With every volume we admire it more profoundly. For liberality, 
comprehensiveness, reliability, and every quality which makes a cyclo- 
peedia of general knowledge valuable, this work surpasses any yet 
given to the public. An intelligent American cannot fill its place 
with any other single work, while its price places it within the reach of 
tens of thousands of people. 

X. NORTH AMERICA. By Anthony Trollope. Author of ‘“‘ The West In- 

i dies and the Spanish Main.” 1862. 

We receive two editions of this work—one from Messrs. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., the other from Messrs. Harpers. It is a superficial, 
animated, amusing, and yet charitable account of the experiences of 
an Englishman, himself an author of reputation, and the son of the 
famous Mrs. Trollope, who abused America so ferociously some years 
ago. There is more heart in the book than in any of Mrs. Trollope’s 
writings, and while the author makes many blunders, and has not a 
few sarcastic comments on the United States, yet he is so lively and 
ay cheery, and so disposed to see a fine point here and there, that we 
forgive him, and read him with genuine zest. 


XI. SKETCHES OF THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND DECLINE OF SECES- 

SION, with a Narrative of Personal Adventures among the Rebels. By W. G. 

Brownlow, Editor of the Knoxville Whig. Philadelphia: Geo. W. Childs. 

1862. Pp. 458. 

Every loyal man’s heart has been stirred by the speeches of the 
brave Parson Brownlow, and this work will increase the public admi- 
ration for him and his suffering compatriots of East Tennessee. The 

t strong language of Mr. Brownlow cannot always be commended, but 

we can heartily endorse his courage, his patriotism, and his unshaken 
consistency, as exhibited throughout his entire career. The sale of 
this work has been almost unprecedented, and we hear of its increasing 
popularity every day. It will form no unimportant episode in the 
history of this great rebellion. 

XII. HARPER’S HAND-BOOK for Travellers in Europe and the East. Being 
a Guide through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, 
Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Spain, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, 
Great Britain, and Ireland. By W. Pembroke Fetridge. With a Map em- 
bracing Colored Routes of Travel in the above countries. New York: 

Harpers. 1862. Pp. 459. 
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The author of the Guide-Book has condensed the substance of 
about fifty European hand-books into 459 pages, and he has added a 
vast amount of matter of special importance to American tourists, 
which cannot be found elsewhere. We consider it reliable, and would 
commend it to the attention of persons going abroad. 

XIII. FAITH: Treated in a Series of Discourses. By James W. Alexander, 

D. D. New York: Scribner. 1862. Pp. 444. 

This volume contains a series of sermons on Faith, preached during 
1856 and 1857 by Dr. Alexander. It was his intention to revise the 
MSS., and throw the matter into a treatise to be published. His 
failing health prevented its accomplishment, and they are now pre- 
sented exactly as they were delivered. Every one who admires this 
most eloquent man will read these noble sermons with deep inte- 
rest and with profit. America has had few more forcible and grace- 
ful pulpit orators than Dr. Alexander, and we know of no writer 
whose sermons read more exquisitely. There are sixteen discourses 
in the series: the majestic theme is viewed in every light, and made 
to throw forth its radiance like the many-colored opal. 


XIV. THE GOLDEN HOUR. By Moncure D. Conway, Author of ‘ The Re- 

jected Stone.” Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1862. Pp. 160. 

“‘Qut of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” Mr. 
Conway’s entire mental horizon is filled with the idea of liberty for 
the colored race in America, and with passionate zeal, made doubly 
fiery by the present crisis, he pours forth his arguments, appeals, and 
menaces to the President and the nation. Ie considers that the Pre- 
sident and that Congress both havea right to sweep away slavery at 
a single blow, and that the triumph of the Federal arms will be vain 
and empty unless that great act of freedom is accomplished in this, our 
“Golden Hour.” The ability, earnestness, and thorough knowledge 
of the subject he displays, will attract many readers who two years 
since would have scoffed at an “ Abolition” book. The work is cal- 
culated to swell the present tide of feeling in favor of emancipation, 
and while we can by no means endorse every thing Mr. Conway says, 
nor the apparently irreverent and undignified way in which he utters 
many of his zealous arguments, we can commend the work. We 
should like to see it in the hands of all who have influence, so that 
they might have their zeal enkindled, and make their power felt in 
every direction in which the cause of liberty can look for aid in the 
struggle through which we are fighting as through a bloody field. 

Mr. Conway is hardly hopeful enough, we think. The world has 
moved with considerable rapidity since slavery reared its foul head 
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against the Government. The race of those who fawned at the feet 
of Slavery has suffered a grand diminution; the National Capital stands 
on free soil; every territory of the Union is dedicated to liberty ; and 
whatever some of our Generals may be, the soldiers of the army of the 
Union are not pro-slavery. The majestic course of President Lincoln 
also inspires every lover of the human race with admiration. While 
he does not hasten ‘to think radical measures necessary,” yet he has 
induced Congress to offer to pay for the slaves of such States as may 
emancipate them; and he has, in his Border State Address, just made 
public as the closing pages of our Review are passing through the 
press, shown how his nobly-magnanimous heart still yearns towards 
freedom, while his firm brain still grapples with the question, self- 
poised, calm, and resolved. The President, too, carries the heart of 
the nation with him as no man, save Washington, ever yet possessed 
it. All loyal men honor him, all utterly confide in his honesty, and 
when a murmur agaivst him is heard, we know that the malcontent 
is no true lover of the Stars and Stripes, no single-minded well-wisher 
for his country. 


We are compelled to postpone notices of the subjoined works, much 
to our regret, to a future number. 


LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE, Delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, in April, May, and June, 1861. By Max Mul- 
ler, M. A. From the Second London Edition, Revised. New York: Charles 
Scribner. 1862. Pp. 416. 

SERMONS BY JABEZ BUNTING, D.D. Vol. 1. New York: Carlton & 
Porter. 1862. Pp. 472. 

THE SUPERNATURAL IN RELATION TO THE NATURAL. By the Rev. 
James McCosh, D.D. New York: Carters. Pp. 369. 

A COMMENTARY, Critical and Grammatical, on St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians. With a Revised Translation. By Charles J. Ellicott, B. D. 
Andover: W.F. Draper. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 1862. Pp, 
199, 

MORAL AND RELIGIOUS QUOTATIONS FROM THE POETS, Topically 
arranged. Comprising Choice Selections from six hundred Authors. Com- 
piled by Rev. Wm. Rice, A.M. Third Edition. New York: Carlton & Por- 
ter. 1861. Pp. 338. 


LIFE AMONG THE CHINESE: With Characteristic Sketches and Incidents 
of Missionary Operations and Prospects in China. By Rev. R. 8. Maclay, 
M. A., Thirteen Years Missionary to China from the M. E. Church. New 
York: Carlton & Porter. 1861. Pp. 400. 

THE WAY TO LIFE. Sermons by Thos. Guthrie, D. D. New York: Carters. 
1862. pp. 336. 
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I, READJUSTMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. 
1. Recent Inquiries in Theology. 
2. Tracts for Priests and People. 
8. Aids to Faith. 
4. Replies to “‘Essays and Reviews.” 
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